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PREFACE 


This book is intended to provide an outline of urban geography for 
those undergraduates at universities or students in further education 
who wish to specialize in urban geography to an extent greater than 
is usually provided by general courses on human geography Changes 
m the concepts of geographers, and in academic work generally, make 
it clear that such a work cannot be concerned with discrete blocks of 
subject matter, for the general problem under review is urbanism and 
the approach geographical But this opens up a vast field of enquiry 
and within that field any finite study of this nature must be selective 
and present a personal view of what an undergraduate can and should 
be expected to consider This view is my own and I am solely responsible 
for it What I hope this volume does is provide a continuation from 
the elementary and general texts m human geography and a lead 
towards the more specialized studies which the graduate student Mould 
wish to follow Perhaps it is worth adding that in the title the emphasis 
should be on study and not on the definite article' 

This view of the study of urban geography has been built up by 
experience m teaching at Aberystwyth and by contact with fellow 
urban geographers in Britain and America It is impossible to acknow- 
ledge all those who have in some way helped but I would particularly 
wish to mention Professors Robert McNee and Howard Stafford (Jr ) 
of the Department of Geography of the University of Cincinnati 
Much or the material was discussed with them and with the graduate 
students of that Department m 1967-68 I would also like to put on 
record my appreciation of a Fellowship from the US National Science 
Foundation which enabled me to visit the United States and work 
for a year at Cincinnati It was during that year that much of the 
basis of this book was established I would also like to acknowledge 
the friendly and helpful comments of two other members of that 
Department, Dr K B Ryan and Dr Peter Halvorson, now of the 
Department of Geography at the University of Connecticut (Storrs) 

I am also greatly indebted to my own graduate students who, from 
time to time, have critically examined much of the material and I 
would especially like to thank Dr^V K D Davies now at the Univer- 
sity of Calgary and Dr C R Lewis of the Department at Aberystwyth 
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Finally Dr Ronald Jones of Queen Mary College read the manu- 
script and made many valuable suggestions both as to content and 
presentation 

The maps for the book were drawn by Mr Morlats Hughes, Mr M 
Gelty Jones and Mr E James, and I am grateful for their cartographic 
expertise I should also like to acknowledge the ready help of Mrs 
Mair Jenkins m preparing the final version 

Lastly I would like to acknowledge the assistance of my wife both 
in a general and a particular sense Not only has she accompanied 
me on many ‘field excursions’, and not always to the most attractive 
parts of towns and cities, but she also read and typed the original 
manuscript It is appropriate that the volume be dedicated to her 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In this second edition an attempt has been made to extend two themes 
which were introduced but not developed in the first edition These are 
the behavioural approach both in relation to central place concepts 
and the choice of residential location, and the citizen's image of percep- 
tion of city space Necessarily much is omitted or dealt with summarily, 
for the constraints of time, length and costs have all to be considered 
Even so the conclusion has been completely rewritten in an attempt 
to relate the book to some broader issues In addition a number of 
minor changes have been made and the references and recommended 
reading lists have been brought up to date 

I have had the advantage of discussing much of this material with 
Professor K Corey of the Department of Community Planning at the 
University of Cincinnati and Professor IV K D Davies of the De- 
partment of Geography at Calgary, and I am grateful for their advice 
My particular thanks are due to my colleague Dr C R Lewis, who 
shares with me the teaching of urban geography at Aberystwyth He 
has helped both through constant discussion and by reading the 
additional matter As usual, however, the final responsibility rests 
with the author 


Harold Carter 
Aberystwyth, inter 1975 
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i INTRODUCTION: THE STUDY OF 
URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


If it be regarded as a distinct systematic or topical study within the 
general field of geography , ^urban geography is a comparatively young 
branch of the subject It was certainly not taught as a specialism m the 
same way as geomorphology oF'cIimatoIogy, or indeed political 
"geography, m-urn versify departments pno r to the Second Worl d Wa r 
This is easily understandable Urban geography cannot claim to be a 
systemati c study in jhc-scnsc-tEat "it is concerned with those processes 
which , m_the. context of a culture, operate to create spatial patterns 
These processes are economic, social and political and their study 
rightl y gene rates the systematic themes within "human geography 
UjbaQ_geography, m contrast, considers all these processes in relation 
toj mc p henomenon, the city It has tend ed, therefore, to c oncentrate 
on co nsequence, rather than process, though this” tendency may 
perhap?~be*'cfiangmg Towns have always been of interest to the 
geogfapher and from the earhest times regional geographies have 
dealt with them Thus Strabo m h i s Geo graphy was well aware of the 
impo rtance of lo cation, the natural advantages [of_a place] should 
alw ays be m entioned, sincelheyarc permanent Advantages which are 
adventitious are liable to change those which continue, come to be 
regarded by posterity, not as works of art but as the natural advantages 
of a place, these, therefore, it is evident we must noUce n 

But in spite of the endeavour to place emphasis on advantages of 
location, the geographical study of towns became essentially descrip- 
tive Strabo himself wrote of Lyons, ‘Lugdunum, situated on a hill, 
at the conference of the Safine and the Rh&ne, belongs to the Romans 
It is the most populous city after Narbonne It carries on a great 
commerce, and die Roman prefects here com both gold and silver 
money 12 This u Followed by a description of the temple dedicated to 
Caesar Augustus This sort of ‘digest’ account long stood as the standard 
way of dealing with towns although occasionally location was seen as a 
controlling factor In the great atlas of town plans Cmlatts orBu 
terrarum published in the late sixteenth century, the wealth of Lyons « 

1 H C. Hamilton and W Falconer Editors (1912) The geography tf Strata, 1, 
182 (London) 

* H C Hamilton and W Falconer (1912) 287 
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clearly related to its position, ‘Its wealth comes from the afore- 
mentioned rtvers. For because they pass many towns and flow into the 
sea, and because the city standj in the centre of Europe and is counted 
the heart of France, such rivers are a good means of conveying all 
things out of and into all the chief countries of Europe ’ 3 But in general 
such relationships were rarely stressed A typical example is William 
Frederick Martyn’s The geographical magazine, or new system of geography 
published m 1793 4 He comments that ‘It is impossible in a work of 
this nature to expatiate on everything beautiful or curious in the 
various cities and towns which present themselves in different coimtnes, 
nor can wc do justice to the numerous architectural beauties with 
which England abounds ,s After dealing with London, Martyn 
continues, ‘Bristol, reckoned the second city of England for its extent 
and population, is more remarkable for its commerce and opulence 
than for any curious or beautiful structures it contains and indeed 
all the other towns and cities of England have little more to recommend 
them to our notice than their commerce and the convemency of their 
situations * 6 The whole geography of towns was in this way briefly 
dismissed, although the growing influence of industrialism meant that 
the detailed recording of the nature of trade and commerce became 
more important Even so there was little formal method John Pinkerton 
m his Modem geography, a description of the empires, kingdoms, states and 
colonies tn all parts of the world 1 published in 1807 wrote, ‘In 
giving a brief account of the chief cities and towns in England, a 
few of the most important shall be arranged according to dignity, 
^opulence and population, and the others shall be stated without 
preference, m a kind of progress from the south-west to the north 
In this progress the author becomes uneasy and excuses his omissions. 
In a chorography oF England, Leicester and Shrewsbury might 
deserve description, but its geography can only embrace die most 
important topics ’* From this it appears that geography took on the 
aspect of a descriptive gazetteer, although it was only concerned with 
the principal parts ‘It’s something like learning Geography 
Principal Rivers Principal Mountains Principal Towns — 
Why what are those creatures making honey down there Thus Alice 


* *\ Ofkw ('965) Old European dies, 73 (London) 

volume* (Lo^ rt ^ n P°P a P ! '.:ea! magazine or new system of geography 2 

• W l “«^(»793),2,404 

7 ip (' 793 !> 2 > < 05 

ulaLs Afc,li " n S‘°pcphy, a desenplum cj the empires, kingdoms stales and 

, T s> W \ “crons, leas and islands in all park of the world (London) 
r , Jf 1I,V «V>o,(18a7,\ .77 
J rinketton (1807) B9 
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built up her geography of Looking Glass Land, although with an 
^astu te. aside on the economic base, and it a not surprising that this 
approach resulted in a demand For an association, rather than a 
narration, of facts This reaction was clearly apparent m the first issue 
m 1901 of the periodical now called Geography which contained a 
paper on The position of towns * 10 The magnificence of a town’s 
buddings,* wrote the author, ‘the greatness of its population and 
commerce are stated as though they were causes of the town's im- 
portance, instead of being the most convincing proofs of peculiar 
advantages of position 111 And he concluded, ‘Let us once and for all 
give up the rote learning of towns, products and points of interest as 
separate facts in favour of a general but comprehensive grasp of 
distribution, and the logical consequences of physical position.’ 13 

The replacement of desenphon by interpretation of location laid the 
foundations for urban geography to develop as a special study The 
first decade of the present century saw the appearance of two major 
works Karl Hassert's Die StSdU geogrophisch belrochtet, published at 
Leipzig in 1907, 13 was the first volume to present an outline of urban 
geography Raoul Blanchard’s Grenoble, etude de geogrophte urbenne 
published in 191 1 14 was the first classical study of a single city To a 
large extent, developments m urban geography mirrored those in 
geography as a whole At this period the subject was finding a basis 
m working out the consequences of the physical environment, for in 
spite of the nebulous concept of ‘man, the master of the possibilities’ 
of the physical world, the great regional monographs were firmly 
based on lithology and relief The association between the ‘separate 
facts* lay in the causal effect of physical geography It was inevitable 
that at the time the unifying basis of town study should be found in 
those factors oflocation which controlled urban development. Blanchard 
wrote in the foreword of his book. The basic concept of this study is 
to explain the origin and development of the town as a function of the 
physical conditions of its situation,’ 1 6 and m the last fines he concluded, 
'From its origin nght down to its present extension, Grenoble is the 
town at the junction of types of terrain, at the confluence of nvers. 
In spite of human changes nature always asserts its rights, even on an 
organism as complex as a town n# 

10 B B Dickinson (1901-2) The position of towns Geogl. Teach 1, 97 
“BB Dickinson (1901-2), 97 
»BB Dickinson (1901-2), 108 

13 K H assert (19075 Du StS&e gmtraphisch 6ctraifM (Leipzig) 
i* R, Blanchard (191 1) Grmoll* itydt it ghgraphu urban* (Parts) 

»» R. Blanchard (1911) 5 
»* R. Blanchard (1911), 159 
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There followed a whole senes of studies, 17 which can conveniently be 
called the ‘site and situation’ variety, in which the main end was to 
demonstrate that the character of towns was to be derived from their 
physical locations 18 The key word in such studies was ‘nodabty 1 — 
hence the vast range of diagrams attempting to demonstrate the nodal 
situation of settlements In this sort of context there was little room for 
the further development of a true urban geography and little incentive 
to gather a multitude of single studies under the heading of the 
geography of towns 

The first general review of urban geography was made by Aurousseau 
in 1924 19 He comments that city geography embraces such a large 
section of human geography that it is hardly a specialization at all. 
Thus at the outset, and in consequence of the problems involved in 
identifying urban geography as a systematic study, he is unsure about 
the nature of urban geography An introductory section on method 
outlines Blanchard’s approach and leads into the following statement 
‘It is an astonishing fact that the greatest interest has centred upon the 
individual town Geography is so deeply concerned with the distribu- 
tion of things that an interest in town distribution seems to be an 
obvious consideration Little attention has been given to it * a0 
Aurousseau then proceeds to note Fleure’s contributions to the regional 
study of towns 91 and discusses the beginnings of functional study 
together with the early work on town status Examples of town studies 
from different parts of the world are then given, and in conclusion ‘the 
Jack of extended studies m the United States’ is recorded! The work 
makes extremely interesting reading for it stands at a point when 
rapid changes were taking place, the methods of the past and the 
problems of the future are uneasily associated in a review of a nascent 
specialism 

The changes noted above were largely a result of the reaction against 
the restricted aim of many town studies and this reaction was derived 
from two sources The first was a direct rejection of the stereotyped 
‘site and situation’ formula as it was slowly realized that such a limited 
consideration could not be abstracted from what was a complex, 

17 For example, J Levamvdle (1913) Rouen, ituit i me agglom/rahon vrbamt 
(Pans) 

” It u interesting to note that the only map, apart from one on general location, fa 
HJ F5eure(1924) Cities of the Po basin nn introductory study Corgi Rett 14,345 
u a map of January and July temperatures 1 

18 M Aurousseau (1924) Recent contributions to urban geography a review 
Cenpl Rev 14, 444 

88 M Aurousseau (1924), 445 

51 See Dote 18 and H J FJeure (1920) Some type* of aha in temperate Europe 
Ceogrl Rn 10, 357 
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functioning economic and social system Crowe, writing on method 
ology m 1938, 22 seized on the treatment of towns as indicative of the 
inability of geographers to penetrate beyond the superficial He 
criticized the tendency ‘to crystallize upon the distribution of 
inanimate objects and the morphology of static patterns’ He pointed 
out that the application of the ‘site and situation* formula was mean- 
ingless ‘where site had nothing but historical interest and situation 
was viewed in terms of routes and not currents of movement * a3 But 
already in 1933 Walther Christaller’s great work on the central places 
of south western Germany 2 * had been published and, although its 
impact was not to be felt until the post-war years, the revolution Crowe 
had demanded was under way 

The second source of reaction came from the nature of town growth 
itself The vast extension of urban areas under the stimulus of new 
modes of transport brought severe problems of interpretation A site 
situation approach was also meaningless when the large urban agglom- 
erations had to be considered In 1915 Patrick Oeddes had been 
forced to devise a term for these new growths and the word ‘con- 
urbation’ 25 came into circulation The simple growth plan, the mam 
element of the morphological approach was mcreas m gly shown to be 
inadequate In the 1920s the Chicago school of huruan ecologists was 
already considering the variety of economic and social forces which 
resulted in the segregation of urban land uses 28 The attention of 
geographers was thus directed towards the complexity of the towns cape 
and away from the apparent simplicity of growth and general plan 
By the end of the Second World War, therefore, the situation had 
been reached where a rapid growth of urban geography was inevitable 
Preliminary foundauons bad been laid and many of the basic ideas had 
been propounded, although m isolation In many ways the recent 
expansion in urban geography has been mainly concerned with the 
exploitation of ideas already m existence in the 193G 3 

From a purely practical point of view there wa* an urgent need, 
certainly in most European cities, to deal with the terrible conditions 
brought about by uncontrolled nineteenth century development 
Wartime bombing resulted in the need for reconstruction Redevelop- 
ment, reconstruction , both demanded planning In one of the earliest 
”f H Crowe (1938) On progress in geography Srott gn>g T jtf a g 54 
"? R Crowe (1938), 18 

34 w Chmtaller (1933) Die zentrolen OrU in SuddeulschLmd (Jena) , translation by 
C. W Baskin (196$) Central placet in Southern Cerrrumy (EngleWCod Cliffs, N J) 

35 P Geddes (1949) Cities w evolution 14-15 (London) 

5 * For an outline set G Sjorberg (1965) Theory and reseanj, m urban sociology 
chapter 5 in P M Hauser and L F Schnore (1965) The itufj c f urbanization, 157 
(New York) 
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post war studies R. E Dickinson wrote, 3 ' 1 ‘This book is not about 
planning It is concerned with certain aspects of the inherent spatial or 
geographical structure of society upon which planning must be 
based, and it insists that knowledge of the anatomy of society must 
precede the treatment of its defects ’** The employment of many 
geographers in town planning and the mteracUon between academic 
urban geography and the practical and applied spheres or planning 
provided an active stimulus to development Commercial concerns 
began to realize the need for rigorous analysis before developments 
were started and the study of store location and market survey 39 also 
impinged on methods of investigation in urban geography 

Finally, there were changes within academic geography itself which 
made the development of systematic studies more acceptable The 
old convention of ‘the relaUon between man and his (physical 7 ) 
environment’ with its impossible intellectual position, was slowly 
replaced by a new clichi, ‘the areal differenuation of the earth’s 
surface’ The ‘physical basis’ was accordingly deprived of its basic role, 
and, of the infinite variety of operauve factors, no single one was given 
an a prton importance In economic geography this change slowly 
released a flood of pent-up energy seeking the universal rather than 
the multiplication of detail This flood finally burst through on the 
urban sector where ‘model building’ was first propounded m human 
geography At the same time, urban areas had become such important 
parts of the landscape m western countries that the simplest geo- 
graphical desenpuon had to come to terms with them the need for 
systemaUc study w as evident The eastern states of America had to be 
interpreted in terms of 'Megalopolis’, 30 the foundations of the con- 
temporary geography of the Netherlands he in Randstad, Holland, 91 
not the sub-boreal peat All these conditions formed a great stimulus 
to the geography of towns and in the last two decades an enormous 
mass of literature has accumulated But urban geography was never at 
the outset conceived as a well defined, systematic study , Topsy-like it 
just ‘growed’, although to such an extent that there is no need to 
present any argument for its recognition But it had been developed by 
a large number of specialist workers engaged on particular aspects and 
at this stage, therefore, it became necessary to show that it formed a 

” R E Dickinson (19-17) Cftji region and regionalism (London) 

“* R- E Diclansoa xm. 

** For example \V Applrbaum (1961) Teaching marketing geography by the 
case method Earn Geogr 37, 48 P H Thorpe, editor (ND) Great Bntaur, a ‘gn- 
grsphta marketing and media survey (London) 

30 J Gottmann (1961) Megalopolis, she urbanized northeastern seaboard of tin Untied 
Staler (New \ork) 

n For a description see P Hall (1966) The aeertd fiius, 95 /Inndntyl 
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coherent field of study based on geographical principles of mvestiga 
“on Sis need donated much of methodological 
geography dunng the 1950s Ma)er, in a senes of F>P«*. 

E« points on which geographers had 

strated these as formmg related parts of a coherent syst™*“ s “) 
The general content of urban geography as propounded at this tune 

“^^“conce™ „ essentially a ^e 
’Geography,’ wntes Hartshome, ‘is concerned to P r0 "^ a ^ ra ^> 

concerned with the analyse of die leviable of therartti. 

surface On that surface, the populauons and ‘ ”f c ,d Merest 
agglomerated together to make up towns cons totality for 

oPthe urban 

SS^n^^oblentsofJ 

^plted geography.* need not be 

stressed further surface has, like all other 

The town as a unit feature of the eardi or the 

features, two associated aspects The . t fashion these two 

second is form and internal structur P consl dered On 

aspects emerge clearly when dlffe ^ I |f es _ vcntl0n al symbols and the 
the atlas map towns arc represented y location, or with the 

mam geographical impheauon » a «« «* ^ ^ 

town as a distributed feature On P* shown by conventional 
sue mches to the mile, the town * n ,°' ong ^ Lll as internal 

means but it is seen to have indmdu or ™ a generalized way 

structure, although du, ,s » y«, a m S .“, e d.c mtinal 

On dte scale of twenty five or ™y ncte blocts an d 

structure becomes apparent in detai , ^ ^ two -dunensional way 

individual buildings, although still . e dimensional. 

Finally on the ground, the real town 1S * . < j to the geographer’s 

for each building has height and this mus ^ wt h the town 

appreciation. Indeed, the geographer, confronted w 

“ H M Mayer (1951) Geography and urbanism (,9^) 

(1954) Urba ng ^phy.ch a pter6mP = J^»“ dC - FJ 
Amman, geography, inventory end prospect ( V** » of geography, 21 (London) 

“ R. Hartshome (1959) Perspective on the nature oj g gr y J, 

51 See chapter 2, below 
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fabric, « also made to realize that the fourth dimension of time is 
involved, for many of the structures and much of the form are in- 
herited from past periods But this progress through the scales em- 
phasizes the two main themes of study introduced at the outset, the 
town as a distributed feature and the town as a feature with internal 
structure, or in other words, the town in area and the town as area 
1 1 is axiomatic that location can only be understood through function , 
what a town does, or did in the past, determines its location and 
controls its growth It is possible to dense two associated concepts from 
the consideraUon of functions These are 

1 The nature of urban Junctions that is, we seek to answer the questions, 
What are the sorts of activiues which dominate the whole range 
which towns perform 7 In particular, to what extent arc specialized 
functions earned out and what are they 7 

2 The stature ( status ) of urban semees that is excluding specialized 
functions, we seek to answer the question To what extent does the 
town take part in central place activities 7 

It is dangerous to conluse these two although they are so clearly 
bound together, we need a ‘separate study of resource oriented /unc- 
tions and other activities whose locauon central place theory cannot 
explain and the subsequent supenmposiuon of such funcUons on to 
the areal pattern or central places ’** Here therefore are two critical 
lines of investigation which are shown in figure 1-1 38 The link between 
them is associated with accessibility and the transport role has, there- 
fore, been isolated as a distinctive feature to be considered apart 
The morphology of towns, or the study of internal structure, is 
related to three variables These are plan or layout, land use or the 
function of buddings and the architectural style of buildings These 
three vary independently and produce an infinite variety of urban 
scene Each has to be considered separately and then the relationship 
between them demonstrated in a study of the whole townscape as 
shown in figure 1-1 This diagram is presented for two reasons, it 
indicates the relationship between the various areas of investigation 
which have formed part of urban geography and at the same time 
demonstrates or implies areas where investigation is necessary 

The organizing concept behind figure 1-1 carries the implication 
that urban geography should be a unitary study Function and mor- 
phology, the town in an area and the town as an area, it is suggested, 

36 W Isard (1960) Methods tj rrgimal taaljsu, 227 (New York) 

** For another diagram in which a similar analysis is attempted, see D Thorpe 
(1966) The geographer and urban studies, Dept Ceogr lint Durham Ocel Pap See 0, 3 
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should not be thought of as two clear cut and chiunet lines of nit nega- 
tion They are closely linked separation is only for convenience of 
analytical study, and it should be stressed that all these separate 
aspects, all these points of stud), find their place in urban geography 
in so far as they build back into the general regional pattern of towns 
and townscapcs In this sva> the systematic study forms an essentia! 
part of the whole, which geography remains 

Tor some urban geographers this last sentence will appear either as a 
restnction or an irrelevance*’ It seems to imply that discrete areas 
of subject matter can be used to identify various disciplines rather than 
the methods they employ and in so doing initiates a later stage in the 
evolution of the geographer’s concern with towns than that sketched at 
the outset of this chapter Thu can be identified as the stage where the 
simplistic 'man in relation to his environment’ was succeeded by ’the 
description and interpretation of the varying features of the earth’s 
surface’, or ‘areal difierentiation’ in a shorter \crxion In relation to 
this newer theme die old phrase, ‘but it’s not geograph) was quoted 
and retained a relevance Rut if the emphasis is now to be on the 
way the geographer looks at things and not on the material studied 
then it is possible to transform the whole argument, as it has been so 
far outlined, so that die tvijret matter becomes the phenomenon of 
urbanism and the process of urbanisation and the approach u geo- 
graphical in so far as it is concerned with spatially distributed aspects 
what distinguishes the geographer is the way he thinks about urbanism 
not any specially segmented section of it It follows that figure 1-1 might 
be of interest in that it depicts the various fields in which geographers 
have worked and it might be useful m that it points up certain inter- 
relations winch have been ignored in recent enquiry Cut at the same 
time it is misleading in so far as a scheme for urban geography should 
demonstrate the value and significance of method in the study of 
urbanization and not be so overtl) dominated by the concern for a 
holistic ‘subject’ geography which has been abandoned by many as not 
academically and intellectually viable or indeed worthwhile 

The conceptual framework for a study of urban geography ought 
therefore, to be concerned with ‘urbanization’ and not Geography 
At this point it is perhaps worth mentioning that urban history has 
laced precisely the same problems and most urban historians have come 
to the same conclusions But to establish a framework common to all 
who are interested in urbanism presents severe problems Nevertheless, 

aT A recent bool wh ch coven much of the field conventionally ascribed to urban 
geography u entitled G to graphic ptrsprel « on urban sysUmt Making due allowance 
for jargon the implication* are clear the subject u 'urban systems which ean be 
considered from a number of perspectives one of which is 'geographical 
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at least one partially ' ^^Snner's attLpt to 

and it is significant that it was den urbanism, or at least to 

show the way planning interests related developed 

metropolitan structure . 38 His scheme, he clanns, 

A ASPATIAL ASPECT S B SPATIAL ASPECTS 

I Spatial distribution of 
culture patterns and 

| Values concerned with I 
qualities and j 

determination of I 

spatial patterns of 
activities population 
and physical 

environment 


1 NORMATIVE OR 
CULTURAL 
ASPECTS 


Social values 
Culture patterns 
Norms 

Institutional setting 
Technology 


II FUNCTIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
ASPECTS 


111 PHYSICAL 
ASPECTS 


l Division and 
allocation of 
| functions 

Interdependence 

1 Activity systems— 
persons and 

establishments m 

their functional-role 
sense 

I Physical objects 
j The Geographical 
I environment 
1 Man-developed 
1 improvements' 
j population 


Spatial distribution 
of physical objects 
Patterns of land forms, 
building roads 
people 


Figure 1 


>1-2: Selected aspemsuf T™ 

conceptual v>ev» After D L. rate. 


and a common language foe 
about a common conceptual frames' # j 

exchanging ideas. . basic notions, the 'Wtica 

In figure 1 - 2 , which dep.etaFrf'T 3 ^ „patial, and where 
distinction is between those aspects a nd those where i 

there is no concern with location or drstnbuuon, 

..-iiotiun »tn>cw«; >« 

** D I. Foley (1964). An ^^21 -78 (PtuUHcIphu)- 

Webber ft cl* (1«64): 
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the dominant concern The horizontal divisions are concerned with the 
different aspects which can be considered, and these are threefold 
The first is concerned with the values of the social group and is termed 
cultural, the second is concerned with the functions and roles of 
people and institutions within the social group and is called the 
functional or organizational aspect, the third relates to visible physical 
objects m the city including buildings and people AH these have spatial 
consequences which are indicated under column B In the organization 
of the scheme, functional organization occupying a middle position is 
seen as mediating between the norms and values of a population, 
which are culturally derived, and the physical reality of the city on the 
earth's surface 


A B 



ill 



(0 














( 1 > 


' ( 2 ) 


Figure 1-3: Retail location (1) and housing type (2) in 
relation to the conceptual scheme shown m figure 1-2 


The geographer's attention is clearly pre-empted by the spatial 
aspect but the framework emphasizes that this cannot be simply 
abstracted as ‘urban geography’, for there are vital derivations from 
aspaual aspects which first have to be understood Within the scheme 
it is possible to indicate as examples the paths of controlling relations 
m retail location and housing type The study of retail shops and their 
locations could be indicated by the first path shown on figure 1-3 The 
problem is rooted in the norms and patterns of shopping habits and in 
the technology of retailing These w turn can be translated into term* 
of functional organization and structuring and these terms carry with 
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them spatial implications which lead the^ dicates 'the relationship 
outlets within the city The second mter w ^ r scmi- 

unpliat m a study of a type of housing housing character 

d t Lhdta»mg.»B„ r 

lies in the values and cultural norms housing they will look 

themselves in social terms determines ^ will fr V e shows 

for and where they will live The phrase ^ a whde 

that the move has been made into the sp - hommg types emerges 
senes of associauons and hnkages thepa ^ u not a one way 

in section 11 IB of the diagram e result in the acquisition of 

process for the area and type of house analysis and the 

Lai values Thus the techniques of ^ 1 IB but base 

divisions they reveal are concerned wi -ph c diagram can 

a root relation with 1 A. and implications ^ aggregative basis, 

also be employed on an individualistic as context can 

the values and opinions of the person in the framework 

be encompassed as well as the cultural norm and t* 
can be adapted to a behavioural approaefi Th( . would be 

The scheme may also be extended m two > Herc . form ' u taken 
to co\er both ‘form’ and ‘process as m gin' an d ‘process’ to 

to refer to the morphological or an ? .faced in this new structure 
functional or physiological aspects P <ied when the second 

become more complex and this u sc dimension so that a 

extension takes place, which is related to the tun 

development sequence is brought in- place his work within 

Each worker in the field of urbanrsalion hrmself not as 
this frame and here the urban geographer ^ „„ m buting hrs 
having concern with a chunk of subject ^ urban scene, 

particular expertise to the problem of und^ ^ lt LiH be seen to be 
If figure 1-1 has to be related to figure 1- . -phe relations ^ 

mainly concerned with sections 1 , ltb 1 1 A are only imp 

IB and 1A are not encompassed and more of ^q^ry in there 

It is worthy of note that it is with e concerned 

directions that much of urban geograp > ^ geography can 

One further attempt to 

considered. Davies 39 has suggested that thex nts which are closely 
conceptual model of urban geography. c f study These 

interlinked but whrch can be tsolaled for ^-'gTthe pern«uves used 

the elements which make up the urban comp 
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decides and acts in relation to that perception, becomes the budding 
block towards the larger scale interpretation of the earth’s surface 
The second trend is perhaps more revolutionary in the sense that it 
looks towards the abandonment of systematic studiej, such as that of 
urban geography This has been effectively argued by Peter Gould in 
considering ‘The open geographic curriculum’ 41 Such categories as 
urban geography, Gould contends, have outlived their usefulness, 
becoming limitations upon geographic instruction and pedagogic 
imagination Thus Gould maintains that it is of little value to discuss 
tariffs m economic geography, administrative boundaries in political 
geography and housing constraints in urban geography, because the 
critical point is ‘that there are barriers to all sorts of human flows 
across geographic space, including the barrier of distance itself, 
suitably warped and twisted by transportation and communications 
technology ’ A modem geography should therefore be concerned with 
movement and barriers to movement, a higher order concept than the 
limitation to systematic divisions easily allows This is a cogent 
argument but at this stage it is merely presented so that the reader can 
perhaps consider some or the ‘higher order concepts’ that might be 
implicit in the treatment of this conventional systematic study 

Figure 1-1 indicates the basic outline of this book and sketches a 
limited field of urban geography The further views have been included 
to emphasize that the limitations implicit in any finite text bear little 
relation to the infinite areas of study which can be identified once the 
subject mailer becomes the phenomenon of urbanism in a world wide 
context and the approach geographical It has already been argued that 
unlike the traditional systematic studies, urban geography has a 
particular phenomenon for study and not a particular process This 
opens up to the urban geographer not only the widest possibilities for 
study, but also the widest range of studies and a vast literature The 
range or this book must be limited and it can only be argued that the 
limitations have been consciously set 
Notts on further reading* 

The general material which u usually covered by urban geography can best be 
appreciated by consulting the contents of some of the standard texts Each of 
the following also has an introductory chapter which is relevant 
BBAtiJEti garnier, j and chabot, C (1967) Urban geography, translated by 
Beaver, S and Yglesias, G M (London) 

41 Peter R Gould (1973) The open geographic curriculum m R J Chorley, 
editor D 'returns in geography 253-84 (London) 

* These notes have been added at the end of each chapter as a brief guide In 
general the footnotes which give reference to the major sources should be followed 
4'p.ferpvrrrteuihr mues 
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berry, S J 1 and HORTON, f e (1970) Geographic perspectives on urban systems 
(Englewood Clifis, N J ) 

Johnson, j h (1968) Urban geography an introductory analysis {London) 

jonej, e (1966) Towns and cities (London) 

murphy, R e (1966) The American city (New Yoik) 

smailes, a e (1953) The geography of towns, first edition (London) 

The main sources have been indicated in the footnotes and the most useful 
contributions are 

Davies, W K D (1970) Approaches to urban geography (see footnote 37) 
foley, d i„ (1964) An approach to metropolitan spaUal structure (see 
footnote 38) 

iiauser, p m and schnore, i_ p (1965) The study of urbanization (see footnote 
26) 

Thorpe, d (1966) The geographer and urban studies (see footnote 36) 

In a purely bibliographic context reference can be made to The Council of 
Planning Libraries Exchange Bibliographies (Monticello, Illinois) A very 
large number of bibliographies is available and many topics of direct interest 
to the urban geographer are covered 

A worthwhile addition to the urban literature has been the senes of publications 
prepared for the Open University course entitled Urban development and 
published by the Open University Press at Walton Hall Bletchley 
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i definition 

The first and immediate problem that arises in the study of towns is that 
of their definition What does the term 'town’ or 'city’ imply as against 
‘village’ or ‘hamlet’ and what is the real nature of the distinction 
between that which is ‘urban’ and that which is ‘rural’ 5 The acceptance 
of a specialism entitled ‘urban geography’ implies that there is an 
area of study which is but part of ‘settlement geography’ and which is, 
in particular, contrasted with that of ‘rural settlement’ In reality, the 
differences between ‘urban’ and ‘rural’, which are so easily made in 
an everyday way, become very difficult to portray in precise and 
scholarly terms ft is possible to identify three sources from which these 
difficulties arise 

a The settlement continuum 

The United Nations Demographic yearbook for J952 1 * was devoted to the 
problems or providing adequate data on the world urban population 
It concluded that, ‘There is no point m the continuum from large 
agglomerations to small clusters or scattered dwellings where urbanity 
disappears and rurality begins, the division between urban and rural 
populations is necessarily arbitrary ’ 3 Thus as one goes down the scale 
from the largest metropolis, or indeed from megalopolis, to the single 
isolated farm n is impossible to identify a dividing line which is 
conceptually meaningful This is reflected in the fact that there is a 
variety of names for the settlements near the assumed border The 
oldest is ‘suburb’, although its original meaning was somewhat 
different, but in addition the terms 'sub-town', 'urban village’ and 
‘rurban’ 3 have been employed It follows from this that the most 
universal and apparently attractive method of defining a town by a 
fixed minimum populaUon is unreal and that although the nouon of 

1 United Nations (1955) Demographic yearbook 1952 (New York) 

* United Nations (1955) 

3 The term ‘rurban’ was coined in one of the earliest of central place studies, C C 
Galpin (1915) The social anatomy of an cgncallaral csaaruaitf (AijneuJiural experiment 
station of the University of Wisconsin) Res Bull 34 
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size is involved it is difficult to translate it into specific terms Apart 
from the fact that the figure used will be entirely dependent on arbitrary 
and often anachronous boundaries, the real range of minim a employed 
m national censuses is ample testimony to this problem This can best 
be seen in Annex II of the United Nations, Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs publication, Growth of the world’s urban and rural 
population, 1920-2000, which presents a ‘List of definitions used in the 
estimation of “Urban" populations as natio nall y defined ’ 4 An extract 
from this is reproduced m table 2-1 All countries without a city of 
at least 100,000 inhabitants in 1960 are omitted, but even so the 
minima range from 1000 (e g Canada) to 30,000 (e g Japan) The 
only solution proposed was that national data should be presented 
also according to a standard scale 5 The reasons for these differences 

table 2-1 : 

(a) Frequency of use of criteria in delimiting urban populations m 
national censuses 


Frequency of use 


Catena 

Sole 

use 

Used in conjunction 
with other criteria 

1 Size of population 

23 

26 

2 Density of population or of housing 

1 

10 

3 Predominant type of economic activity 

1 

7 

4 Urban characteristics other than 
(1) to (3) above or unspeafed 

urban characteristics 

3 

13 

5 Administrative function or structure 

e g type of local government etc 

3 

0 

None specif ed* 

56 

0 


•Note in relation to unspecified criteria Considering That a criterion of admim 
strative function is implicit where the area nomenclature is administrative 
centres of minor civ I d visions and a criterion of administrative structure can 
usually be assumed where the nomenclature is ctt es towns etc. with 
pan cular types of local admimsvat on one can also say that the fifth critenon 
for the selection of urban units was imp! cit in sixty seven censuses and that 
no criterion was suggested in only twenty rune censuses 

* United Nations (1°69) Growth of the world » urban and rural population, 
1920-2000 Lmtti tteltms DrpartmnS Etmomt end Saaal Ajf&ri, Pepvtolun StuJUs U 
(New York) An earlier publication with data for countries Without otiea of over 
100 000 |» (1950) Data «t urien and rural pcpthluKt vt rrrmf couture (New \ork) 

• United Nations (1953) Principles and rreorameodationsfornational population 
censuses (New y or It) Statistical Pepm , Stnts M 27, 1 ! 
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(b) Examples of minimum populations >n national censuses 


France 1 962 


Span I960 

East Germany 
Belgium 

Denmark 1960 

Canada 196' 


Japan 


Israel 1961 


Mexico 


Communes containing an agglomeration of 
more than 2 000 inhabitants I ving in con 
tiguous houses or with not more than 200 
metres between houses and communes of 
whch the major part of the populaton is 
part of a multicorn mu rial agglomeration of 
this nature 

Mumcipios of 10 000 or more inhab tants 
Communes of 2 000 or more inhabitants 
Communes of more than 5 000 inhabitants 
Agglomerations ot 200 or more mhab tants 
Cities towns and v llages of t 000 or more 
mhab tants whether incorporated or un 
incorporated includ ng urbanized fringes of 
Cities classed as metropolitan areas and 
Other major urban areas In 1961 also 
including urbanized fringes of certain 
smaller cities if the population of city and 
its urban fringe was 10000 or more 
Urban mun opalines (all shi and the ku of 
Tokyo to) usually having 30000 or more 
inhabitants and which may include some 
rural area as well as urban cluster 
All settlements of more than 2 000 inhabitants 
except those where at least one Ch rd of the 
heads of households panic paling in the 
c v lian labour force earn the r living from 
ag iculture 

Local ties of 2 600 or more inhabitants 


lie in the differing culrural anti economic situations involved In 
Iceland, for example, a settlement of 300 or more people is normally 
concerned with urban functions, for the rural environment precludes 
such large agglomerations solely concerned in agricultural pursuits 
In the south of Spain of of Italy rural settlement is basically agglom 
erated and 'villages’ may reach totals of 8,000 to 10,000 population 
This is due partly to the former insecurity of individual holdings 
because of banditry and partly to the whole nature of the economic 
organization of land-holding which has never suffered ‘revolution’ as 
in most of north-western Europe This situation upsets both the lay* 
man’s idea of towns as somehow being universally bigger than villages 
as well as the ‘size density model’ of more sophisticated treatments * 
For it is also true that only some of the areas of high population density 

* P M Hauser (1963) Urbanization an overview, chapter I in P if Hauser 
an6U.T Sdsnore rditors (1963) Tie sluJy cj arbemzshon, 1 ! (New York) 
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are also highly urbanized Australia is one of the world’s most highly 
urbanized countries but has a very low national population density, 
India is not highly urbanized but has a very high population density 
It is an occidental thesis that high population density and urbanization 
are necessarily correlated 

In spite of this, however, it is difficult to reject the argument that 
urbanization as a process involves two elements the multiplication of 
points of population concentration and the increase of the size of 
individual concentrauons But the technological, economic and 
sociological correlates of the process are crucial, rather than the nomina- 
tion of particular sizes 

b The changing concept of urban character 

The problem of identification of what is urban has been made all the 
more difficult by the fact that the concept and, indeed, the reality of 
what is urban are not static but are continually being changed by 
new conditions ^Jn early umes the town meant ‘market town’ and the 
legal possession of a market virtually defined a town Often the town 
existed in sharp contradistmcuon to the surrounding countryside for 
the town walls were a tangible barrier between the urban and the 
rural The growth of the suburb and the construction of several urban 
‘enceintes' were early to obliterate this ideal state but changes during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries provided even greater diffi 
culues Industrializauon brought into being a large number of settle- 
ments which were certainly not villages, in the sense of being the 
nucleated settlements of agricultural populations, but neither were they 
market towns primarily serving the surrounding countryside They 
were large tracts or bricks and mortar which broke across the old 
division In Britain their status was significantly described under the 
Public Health Act of '1872 when they became ‘Urban Sanitary 
Districts' and later ‘Urban Districts’ There is a wealth of implication 
in* the contrast between a ‘town’ and an ‘urban district’ This m turn 
has a hearing on the idea of the identification of townj by population 
size Large these new agglomerations might be in numerical terms, 
but few o titer characteristics proclaimed them to be ‘towns’ The 
situation has been further aggravated by the coming of the motor car 
and the rapid extension of surburbia Very often vast areas of low 
density housing make up settlements in their own right These hasc 
been categorized in subjective terms as ’sub-topia’ 7 or in the case of 
Los Angeles as ‘a hundred suburbs in search of a town’,' but esen an 

’ 1 hum (1958) Ovifagt (London) 

• Usually ascribed lo J B Pnesllcy 
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advanced statistical analysis ends by introducing a category called 
‘sub-urban type towns' '• 

In an academic context the way out of this situation has been to 
reinterpret the concept of ‘market’ town by an examination of the 
functions which the town performs for the surrounding countryside 
for, it is argued a town is distinguished by its role as the central place 
for a tributary area. The rural countryside needs a focal point to 
which its produce can be sent for export and from which its needs can 
be distributed. ‘It is in the cities that the geographies of production 
and consumption interlock.’ 10 Tins general role u represented m the 
town by shops, banks and offices and similar institutions and a summa- 
tion of these should be a measure of urban character Even the smalt 
village has a general shop which carries out these functions so that there 
is no question of mero ‘presence’ or ‘absence’ of a function, but there 
could be a distinctive ‘trait complex’ of functional institutions which 
characterize the town and which signify an urban rather than a 
village situation Berry, looking at the system of central places in 
south west Iowa, states, ’Centres are scaled into five sizes {hamlets, 
villages, towns, ciUes and the regional capital) according to the levels 
or steps of the central place hierarchy’ 11 Yet this is a completely 
arbitrary application of nomenclature to the ranks identified and 
presents no evidence for a conceptual break at the village-to-town 
level, this is only another step in the hierarchical scale and no more 
It would be better, therefore, to call these levels Grade I, Grade 2 
and so on rather than give them the overtones involved by using long 
established names in general currency This situation is made more 
complex by the existence m some countries of periodic markets and 
fairs, some of which are held in open and isolated areas with no settle- 
ment associated at all It follows that studies of the ranking of settle- 
ments according to central place functions have hide direct contribution 
to make on the subject of urbanization and do not provide a universal 
tool for the study of the urban process The idea of a certain minimum 
collection of functions defining what is urban is, therefore, no more 
helpful than die adoption of a minimum population figure 

c The inadequacy of official designation 

This third area of difficulty follows from the first two, for if identifica- 
tion of what is urban is difficult in academic terms then the practical 

• G A.M<wer*ndW Scott (1961)' Snluh toem, d ilotuhcal ctoJjrof thetrtociolanJ 
economic Hffemca (London) 

*' B.J L. Berry (!*K>7) Geogrefih? pf marlrt ctnlrrs end retail futnbuliim, 2 (Englewood 
CUffs,NJ) 

"BJ L Berry (1967), 14 
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solutions adopted by go\ ernments are bound to be ad hoc and un 
satisfactory Most countries do have a formal means of identifying 
what is urban and this is sometimes based on legal title and is neither 
statistical nor functional in a commercial sense, though somewhat 
vaguely linked to both In older countries many towns which hate 
long decayed retain their former status and chartered rights and 
fight energetically to maintain them, likewise newly grown towns 
find it a lengthy and cumbersome process to obtain the articles of 
recognition On most counts, therefore, the official designation or the 
urban-rural d ichoto my is p ragmat ic, anachronistic and not helpful 
In most cases governments are looking to'TKc esidence of students of 
urbanization m order to revise the system ofgosemment of which this 
rural-urban break is one feature 


2 MEASUREMENT AND PROCESS 

It now appears that this approach to the definition of urbanization 
has broken down into two problems of a different order 

a The measurement of urbanization is it possible to make a meaningful 
statement about the urban proportion in any country or area* 
b The process of urbanization what are the fundamental concomitants 
of the process or urbanization 7 

The first of these is a practical question of procedures for measure 
ment, the second is a more profound question of concept But they 
are clearly linked in that the first produces the most direct measure of 
urbanization from which the second proceeds 


a The measurement of urbanization 

This problem has already been partly considered in the criticisms 
offered concerning the definition of the urban proportion in various 
countries The whole situation was well illustrated by Meunot** m the 
early part of the century However the figures in table 2 2 are analysed, 
the conclusion is inescapable — Vienna was gross ing the faster This is 
the exact reverse of the anticipated movement in light of historical and 
political trends of the penod A close scrutiny of the data is therefore 
required This reseals the situation in table 2 3 where the relation 
between the two cities is reversed 

ia P \fcunot { 1911 ) De la mestire dts agglomira lions urbains Bu!!J last tat 
Stalul 19 158 
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table 2 ~ 2 : A comparison of the populations of Vienna and Berlin 
1900 1910 

Population 1900 Population 1910 Increase 

V'enna 1674 000 2 030000 356000 

Berln 1 868 000 2 070 000 182 000 


table 2-3: A comparison of the populations of Vienna and Berlin 
in similar areas t900 1910 


Urban area 
m hectares 


Population 1 900 
in comparable 
area* 


Population 1910 


Increase 
1900 1910 


Venna 17000 
Berlin 6 000 


1 674 000 2 030 000 356 000 

2 460000 3316000 655000 


This problem is usually stated in terms of ‘under-’ or ‘overbound’ 
cities 13 In the tinderbounded city, the administratively defined city is 
smaller than the physical urban aggregate In the overbounded city 
the administrative city is larger than the physical urban aggregate 
The true bounded city, however, is virtually identical with the urban 
aggregate 

It follows that any measure of urbanization based upon census data 
is liable to marked error dependent on the under- or overbounded 
characteristic Attempts to avoid this can be made in two ways 

(i) The use of detailed rules for the definition of areas The most detailed 
survey of these problems occurs in The delimitation of urban boundaries by 
G J R Lmge 14 where the general problems are set out and proposals 
are made for the definition of the urban areas of Australian towns 
Here it will suffice to point out that the Census Bureau of the USA 1 * not 
only identifies ‘standard metropolitan statisucal areas’, which are 
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essentially city regions, but also ‘urbanized areas’ where a more 
limited definition of the settlement itself is attempted For the 1966 
census the ‘urbanized areas’ were based on enumeration districts which 
were usually no larger than one square mile and had no more than 
fifteen dwellings The urbanized area then consisted of a central city 
which had a population of 50,000 together with 

1 Incorporated places with 2,500 inhabitants or more 

2 Incorporated places with less than 2,500 inhabitants, provided that 
each had a closely settled area of 100 dwellings or more 

3 Enumeration districts in unincorporated territory with a population 
density of 1,000 inhabitants or more per square mile (land devoted 
to such purposes as railway goodsyards, cemeteries, etc , being 
excluded) 

4 Enumeration districts with less than 1 ,000 persons per square mile 
if they 

a eliminate enclaves, 

b close mdendations in the urbanized area of one mile or less 
across the open end, 

e link outlying enumeration districts of qualifying density that 
were no more than one and a half miles from the main ur- 
banized areas 

When Lange begins to make proposals for the Australian case, he 
immediately becomes involved m a set of rules which take some 
twenty-six pages of foolscap text to enunciate 18 But there is little 
point in multiplying detail in this context other than to point out that 
the situation in England and Wales is the least satisfactory, for urban 
areas are defined purely in legal, administrative terms (county boroughs 
municipal boroughs urban districts) and the identification of con 
urbations is even less satisfactory, for though there is a vague back- 
ground to ideas concerning circulation and association, the actual 
limits are arbitrarily identified and based on informed local opinion 17 
All this indicates that extreme caution is needed when examining 
figures which purport to show a percentage of the population called 
‘urban* and that most solutions to this difficult problem are based on a 
senes of empirically denved regulations 

(u) The use of population densities K G Giyztzcll 18 has presented a 
»• G J R. tinge (1965), 64-90 

,r Registrar General Census of £ng£»nd' a ntf ft ales (tSS’Ij £mabn eiufjfoe ttlier 
mturbahms (London) 

>■ K. G Gryxtzell (1964) The demarcation of comparable aty areas by means of 
population density iW Sluit Ctugr , Senes B Him, Gag 25 
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method which can be used m comparative studies and is based on 
population densities alone He argues that fair comparisons can only 
be made when the densities involved are similar He therefore attempts 
to delineate areas, using the smallest administrative unit, where 
minimum densities can be equated He identifies these smallest units 
and calculates their population densities He then works outward from 
the large city until points are reached where the densities fall below a 
given figure, say 100 per km 2 Although a degree of generalization is 
involved, this process allows a line to be drawn around the city so 
that areas with a density which is over the given figure are included 

For convenience sake Gryztzell terms this, if it were determined in 
relation to London, London 100 In fact, in south east England the 
continuous area most easily defined is bounded by a low est density of 
104 9 per km 2 , this he calls London 104 He then argues that this area 
contains a total population that can be meaningfully compared with 
that of a similar density ring of 104 per km 1 which can be drawn 
around say Stockholm or Copenhagen A series of rings of different 
density values can be identified and used in this way for comparative 
purposes This overlaps with the formal definitions in relying on 
population density as a criterion and although interesting is no 
solution to the problem 

The two procedures which have been outlined above do not success- 
fully separate urban from rural (nor are they primarily intended to do 
so), but they clearly do bear a significance for the measurement of 
urbanization when it is defined either as the proportion of the popula- 
tion living in towns or in towns of a given size The intention of these 
procedures is to enable meaningful statements to be made in this 
context it is evident that at the moment they arc far from satisfactory 

6 The process of urbanization 

The second and more fundamental question that arose from the 
first part of this chapter concerns the process of urbanization, for it is 
essential to define and understand the nature of this process as a 
preliminary to any further investigation Lampard argues that there 
are 'three concepts of urbanization which have currency in the social 
sciences the_behav mural, the structural _and the demographic’ 12 The 
first of these is concerned with the experience of individuals over time 
and with patterns of behaviour, the second is related to the activities 
of the whole population and is primarily related to changes in economic 
, structure, the third is the demographic concept where the process is 

,s E E. Lampard {1965) Historical aspects of urbanization, chapter 14 in F M 
HauserandL F Schnore, editors (1965) The stud/ of urbanization, 519-20 (New York) 
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seen primarily as one of population concentration All three of these 
throw a different light on the process and each one presents particular 
problems A bnef review will give some insight into the urbanization 
process 

The first of the three is perhaps the most well known and is usually 
related to Louis \ V^rth’s seminal paper ‘Urbanism as a way of life’ 30 
Rejecting simple measurements of size, density and occupational 
structure or administrative status as denoting anything fundamental, 
largely on the bases which have so far been outlined in this chapter, 
Wirth formulated a theorj of urbanism based on existing know led ge 
of social gro ups^ T he Si ze of the aggregated population will affect 
relations between members, increasing the process of differentiation 
which ultimately leads to segregauon ‘The bonds of kinship, of 
neighbourliness and the sentiments arising out of living together for 
generations under a common folk tradmon are likely to be absent, or 
at best, relatively weak in an aggregate, the members of which have 
such diverse origins and backgrounds Under such circumstances 
competition and formal control m ech anisms furnish the s ubstitut es 
for die bonds of so lidarity that are reliecfuppn tipiofiTa lblk socie ty 
t ogeth er Urban dwellers meet in segmented roles and face to 
face relations are impersonal and superficial In consequence of the 
‘superficiality the anonymity and the transitory character of urban 
social relations 32 the individual becomes alienated from his folk or 
rural background, a sense of belonging to an integrated community 
lsjioJo nger j ielcLand thisjeads to the_state of ‘anomie^ of being l ost m 
t he lonely crow d Density also addTto diversification an3^Iv5~me 
to characteristic urban contrasts of wealth and poverty In addition 
die close living together and working together of individuals who have 
no sentimental and emotional ties fostg rsaspi nt of compet ition, aggrand 
l zement and , mutual-exploitation Formal controls are instituted to 
counteract irresponsibility and potential disorder Without rigid 
adherence to predictable routines a large compact society would 
scarcely be able to maintain itself The clock and the traffic signal 
are symbolic of the basis of our social order in the urban world 123 
But diversification means heterogeneity and this breaks down caste 
boundaries and gives the individual a fluctuating status determined 
byTus own ability and~ effort rather than by his birth A soc iaLxole is 
hot given to titejirban. dweller by the social order into which he ts 

m L Wirth (1938} Urbanism as a way ofhfe Ant J Soon! 44 For an extended 
ent que see R N Moms (1968) Urban sociology (London) 
a L Wirth (1938) 11 
» L Wirth (1938) 12 
L Wirth (1938) 16-17 
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where the varum, P ar “ “ ' ^ „„t ut ban contrast, have been 

The consequences or the MW" ,d eal constructs 

described as a ‘rural urban dichotomy c namc> 

of the social situation, on^^onel ha ^t on WO rk in 
‘theories of contrast Redfield, basing * ^ thcse Uvo 

Mexico, introduced a further elemen y 88 ® ttem of change 
opposites were but polamations of a 3UCC « s p Hc therefore 
through which the folk society became urb ““2 amtended that 
introduced die — of* ™k »>»" ”“£S. of t* 
die epitome of the urbanization pmeen ™ ! * d , 0 „,b„ed 

eoc.al ntuat.on of the individual ,n relanon to the trenn. 

Sl These ideas have e enerated awe, for 

they eroded by criticism than they are once more revi 95 

Snpk Ronald Frankenberg m his study « of 

published in 1966, after examining a number °L^Ls a Wpho- 
social research, proceeds to al.gn them along what he term P 

logical conhnuum’, and develops 'a theory of social chang > P & by 
sive and h.stor.cal development from rural to urb , d ae ^ 
industrialization, division of labour and f ro J c . ro i c confused , 

means that the urban dweller is in terms of role theory terms 0 f 

‘in terms of Durkheun’s division of labour— anomic , 

Marxian proletarianization— alienated Frankenbe g „ 

and lists twenty five themes in which this urban ru 

revealed 31 ,y,,„ w - rc first 

Criticism of these ideas has been continuous ^nect y of 

put forward, yet their survival alone suggests that t «i . 

value in them It ,s true that they maintain something of Uicea^^ 
idea of the ‘noble savage’ and of even earlier preaching ag ate d 

of the ‘cities of the plains’ But most modem objecUon » be 

with the fact that in extra-western areas large cities are ^ 

without the consequences set forth by these wnten an ^ 

transformation of social values is not a universal proc r » ns idered 
related to a particular cultural context The city mus e ban 

as a dependent not an independent, variable, tha is. 


« R Redfield. (1941) The folk 
« R Frankenberg (1966) Ox 
(London) 

« R Frankenberg (1966) 275 
« R. Frankenberg (1966) 276 


» R Frankenberg (1966), 285-92 
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process in this circumstance is dependent upon the larger social or 
cultural order in which it occurs and does not operate independently of 
that order Likewise it is argued that any theory of change implies 
that these processes have operated historically Early urbanization 
should have entailed the same transformation yet Sjoberg has demon* 
strated that this was not so 38 It is apparent that these ideas of social 
change have too much relevance to be rejected although they cannot 
be accepted as universal or as defining and explaining alone the 
urban-rural break One of the real problems is that? the whole concept 
is reductivut and is not amenable to quantitative evaluation The 
relevanc e of the rural u r ban continuum thus b ecom es a m a tter~ oT 
assErmfif rather than of proof As Miner 30 pointed outARedfield stated 
{uCargumtHrifTSITch a wayThat there was neither a dear measure of 
the variables nor of their relation one to the other No scientific, testing 
t h erefore pos sible — 

The seconamterpretation of urbanization is economic and relates to 
‘the movement of people out of (agricultural communities into other 
and generally larger non-agncultural communities This conception 
gives primary recognition to the differential ordering of occupations 
within a given territorial space ’ 3l The crux of this approach is a 
direct correlation of economic development with urbanization and it is 
usually couched in the form of the identification of phases of economic 
development each of which is associated with a degree of urbanization 
Many interpretations of urban origins are set out in this way Childe, 31 
when discussing this subject in The urban revolution, postulates a number 
of features which disunguish the new towns from the older settlements 
and foremost among these is the beginning of specialization m eco- 
nomic acuvity No longer had craftsmen to be itinerant and by virtue 
of their skill detach themselves from the group By the use of the 
surplus of producuon they could become a specialized section of the 
new urban society The emergence of an administrative class (made up 
of king and pnests), the keeping of records, the development of the 
arts, the extension of trade and the localization of special skills are all 
part of the same urban process Urbanization is seen therefore as a 
product of increasing economic specialization and advancing tech 
nology The only way it is possible to advance from a subsistence basis 
is by specialization of economic activities The linkages between 
specialisms necessitate the accumulation of people and this is the 
process of urbanization 

29 G Sjoberg (1960) The pre-industrial 0(7 (New V ork) 

10 H Miner (1952) The folk urban continuum Am social Ret 11, 529 

J1 W W Lampard (1965) 520 

w V C Childe (1950) The urban revolution Tn Plain Rev 21, 3 
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js.-ssi'tsAw^tSk 

assumption that associations exis tQ which t jj e country is 

SSSS A pnna^co'mponc^ana^ ^ percent of' the 
variance I^mlny ways th's ^Thnr^y ^Tpr^ng for Berry pu^ uito 
"™.biL wh.ch arc ^;y » ”t 

context and m some cases almost tautologous Thu - railroa^ P 
area m kilometres and also per capita are used as weHasroafla 
motor vehicles also per urn, area and per capita O^er vanables 
relate to foreign trade, exports and energy consump ion Th r 
range of demographic variables, including population density 
b“h and death Lea In nntoph, stated, P«“P““ 
variables are associated in nature That his components a : 

or demographic in nature and only a few account fora larg P P 

of the total variance was determined at the outset of the «erc «e The 
first of the components was related to technology it was assocmt^ 
with transport, communications, trade, cncrgy P d r, ctor 

consumption, national product and public services The d 

wa, termed demographic These two components 

the evaluation of a scale of economic development when they “ ‘ t 

high positive correlation with urbanization This led Berry PP 
Lampards view that ‘city growth is simply the con centra ^ 
differentiat ed but functionally integr ated speciahyaa_JH . 

locakTTK? modern city is a mod^brsoeial organization wh.cn 
furthers efficiency in economic activity ,J * This argument m 
developed in an evolutionary context and Berry parallels this i e 
Rostow s 1 stages of economic development’ 3S »* 

The second study under this heading is that of Leonard eissma , 
who develops an extended criUque of most theories of ur aruz ^ 
but when he proposes his own organizing theory it is muc > 
same vein as that developed by Berry However, he applies his 1 ' 
the industrial city’ only, thereby excluding ‘all earlier ciues e 
medieval city the city of antiquity, the Sumerian city e , 3T 

the industrial city was a radical break from earlier urban his ory 
“B J L Berry (1962) Some relations of urbanization and basic P®* 1 ^? 
economic development mF R Pitts ed tor (1962) Urban systems of econo 

merit 12 (Eugene Oregon) » ar ^ as 

“ E E Lampard (1955) The history of cities in economically advanced 
Eeon Deoel cult Change 3, 92 

ss w W Rostow (1963) The stages ef economic growth (Cambndge) 

“ L Reissman (1964) The urban process 16 (New York) 

,T L Reissman (1964) 207 
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Four urbanization variables arc put forward as parts of his theory of 
urbanization The first u ‘urban grow th’ itself and this is measured by 
the percentage population m cities of over 100,000 The second is 
‘industrialization' which, he argues, ‘applies to the whole process of 
change and its accompanying consequences, as a society moves from 
an agricultural to an industrial economy, from a small, rural homo- 
genous society to a large, metropobtan, heterogeneous massing ’ This 
is measured by the percentage of national product derived from 
manufacturing But technical change does not occur other than in a 
sympathetic social climate, in particular it does not occur without the 
‘human catalysts’ to set it going Consequently the third variable is an 
attempt to assess the restructuring of power relations within a society 
so that the move to industrialism can begin The actual criterion used 
is the emergence of a middle class measured by per capita income 
The last variable is the rise of nationalism — ‘a pivotal element m the 
social transition being analysed’ for it ‘supplies the ideology that can 
command loyalties, motivate action and legitimate the changes to be 
effected’ This is measured by the percentage of literacy among the 
population over the age of fifteen 

A ranking of the countries of the world on each variable is constructed 
and each is broken into quarters. These quarule positions are then used 
to construct a typology of ‘countries at different stages of urban 
industrial development, but also to emphasize the sequence countries 
follow in that development’ 88 Reissman argues that it is evident that 
not all countries move in the same direction or m the same manner to 
urbanization, some countries begin with industrialism but others 
experience city growth first and industrialism follows Other countries 
begin the process by the creation of nationalistic ideologies and then 
move to urbanization and industrialization Reissman therefore 
presents a typology of urbanization couched m developmental 
terms (table 2-4) 

This is wider in scope than Berry’s analysis and attempts to achieve a 
larger significance than is implied b> the restrictive context of Rostow’s 
‘stages of economic development’ But at root it is an economic study 
in spite or Reissman’s argument that it is primarily social It is con- 
structed around the concept that cities are ’the centres of specialized 
economic activity’ and it seems far too optimistic to believe that the 
whole of the transformations discussed by \Virth and Redfield can be 
subsumed under the heading ‘industri aliz ation* and measured by 
percentage national product from manufacturing Reissman’s ‘theory* 
then falls short of his claims but is a useful attempt to broaden the 

*• L. Reissman (1954), 209 
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table 2-4 

The urban process After L Reissman (1964) 


Stage 1 

Underdeveloped societ es 

National zing societ es 

Industr at zmg societies 

Urbanizing societ es 

eg 

Congo 

Turkey 

Ind a 
Egypt 

Stage 11 

Trans tional societ es 

Industrial toe et es 

Unbalanced urban societ es 


Mexico 

Greece 

Panama 

Stage 111 

Urban transitional societ es 

Rural balanced societ es 

Urban industrial societies 

Industrial balanced societ es 


None 

Ireland 

Italy 

Stage IV 

Unbalanced metropol tan societies 
Metropol tan societies 


Chile 
USA UK 


limiting disciplinary line* along which discussion or urbanization has 
often taken place 

The third interpretation of the urbanization process it termed by 
Lampard ‘demographic’, m the sense that it postulates that urbaniza- 
tion is a process of population concentration ‘Ecological’ would seem 
to be a much more acceptable term for ’demographic’ carries in- 
ferences of a different character Urbanization is seen as 'the or- 
ganizational component of a population’s achieved capacity for 
adaptation It is a way of ordering a population to attain a certain 
level of subsistence and security in a given environment ’ 3 * In this a 
given factor is the level of technology which is itseir a part of social 
organization so that there are four variables, population, environment, 
technology and social organization by which the process of urbaniza- 
tion is said to be explained Three of these ideas bear a relationship 
to those put forward by Reissman 

Population =1 Urban growth 

Technology = Industrialization 

Social organization => Emergence of middle class 
It is only in the stress on the environmental control that Lampard’s 
scheme is more apparently ecological, but even so, one might well 
equate that with the rising political control which makes it feasible and 
complete the association with Reissman's nationalism Lampard 
further proceeds to develop four major phases in urbanism 46 

_** E _ J L Eam P ard (1955) H itorical aspects of urbanization 
Changt 3 520-1 

E E Lampard (1955) 523 
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1 Primordial the first achievement of incipient urban organization 
as an additional and more productive mode of collective adaptation 
to physical and social environment 

2 Defimtn e the culmination of primordial tendencies — an alterna- 
tive form — the City This can be divided into two phases 

3 Classic constraints and circumstances moderate growth — 
systemic or built-in social checks and balances 

4 Industrial Restraints are relaxed with unprecedented population 
concentration 

These in turn bear some relationship to the ‘types’ presented by 
Reissraan 

At this stage it is perhaps appropriate to introduce the proper 
demographic correlate with urbanization as envisaged in the so-called 
demographic cycle This postulates that any population will show 
increase m the form of a sine curve and that this is as true of the fruit 
fly Drosophyla , with which early experiments were earned out, as of a 
human population An miUal stage of high birth rate balanced by a high 
death rate produces a stationary populauon Technological develop 
ment results in a Iowenng of the death rate, which is directly accessible 
to aggregative technical change, but the birth rate is more delicately 
related to personal soctal changes and it therefore lags and remains 
high The result is a population explosion and a period of rapid 
increase until the birth rate responds to social forces, falls and stability 
is reintroduced This cycle has broad implications since bound up 
with it are different infant mortality rates, age structures and the whole 
demographic complex However, die demographers also introduce, as 
associated variables, features such as shifts in occupational structure and 
in urbanization 41 In this context urbanization appears as a variable 
dependent upon the process of demographic change Zelinsky, in his 
work on population geography, inevitably finds himself closely con- 
cerned with urbanization Thus one of the approaches to the geography 
of population is termed ‘socio-economic’, and types or stages of 
socio-economic development are recognized Moreover, ‘it can be 
argued that these categories form a sequential, evolutionary senes’ 
so that once again a process is envisaged and in this such concepts as 
‘occidental urban civilization’ arc introduced and, later, ‘in the 
socio-economic sphere the Netherlands u an excellent example of 
occidential urban civilization’ * a 

Evidently, there is some overlapping between studies in the urbaniza- 
tion process and in popufation characteristics Nevertheless, Co put aiY 
the proposals side by side would do them less than justice and would 

41 W Zehnlsy (1966) A preiegui lo popuLitvm gtographj 120 (New York) 
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indeed involve severe distortions It would be inappropriate to argue 
a direct relation between Ros tow’s ‘drive to maturity’, Lampard's 
‘classic urbanization’ and any stage in the Tolk-urban’ continuum 
The important fact is that there are parallel attempts to understand 
the process of urbanization and of the cultural, social and economic 
metamorphoses that take plaee a whole nexus of inter-connected, 
mter-hnked and associated features which the conventional forms of 
academic investigation take apart at if they were independent 
Tins 'taking apart' is necessary for investigation and as a means of 
entry into the close and indeed circular scheme of association, but the 
cutting tn point should not be interpreted as more than that At the 
same lime the process has been described— but the initial impetus has 
not been revealed, no 'first cause’ for urbanization has been identified 
and the views of Reiss man, that such a cause can be widely varied, must 
be accepted To the geographer, such speculation is of great interest 
although no dear answers are likcl) to be gained What is of immediate 
relevance is that this process, so variously described, brings with it a 
wide range or spatial implications If most of the analyses of process 
arc aspatially conceived, the spatial aspects concern the geographer 
Aggregation and economic specialization imply the development of 
spatially distributed nodes, the towns which emerge in this process, 
and it is to these problems that the urban geographer directs bis 
interest, but with an awareness of aspatial processes that will cast light 
upon the particular spaual problems he wishes to investigate 

Before moving lo the more directly local spatial aspects of urban- 
ization, present world patterns and some of their consequences must be 
considered The hard data in relation to urban growth have been 
a mirably set out by Kingsley Davies 4> Consequent!) there is no need 
here for a detailed examination of fact Table 2-5, however, will serve 


2-5 Percentage increases in urban population 1950 1970 
Alter Kingsley Davies (1972) 


Developed 
Cu es of 3 
Other c ue 


countries 
m It on and over 


7S50-tS£0 1960-1970 

234 212 

25 2 26 9 


less developed countries 
v- lies of 3 million and over 
Other c t es 


38 2 
55 5 


41 1 
51 3 


, rowffw w Vl " (1972 > ,l '* rU •ekmzatmi 1950-1970 volume I Bane data for 
Veley Univm'r'^rV- '°' ume 2 Anafy ns of trends lelahonsfops and develop noils 
1 y Of Cal femu, papula i, on Monograph Sena, i and 9) 
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to emphasize two major themes the first is that apparently size places, 
as yet, no limit on urban growth, although clearly there are problems 
associated with bigness Conunued urbanization exacerbates those 
problems that are demed from the postulates of Wirth already 
examined Anomie can be seen as producer of urban vandalism, 
delinquency and even violence, while those who opt out of the pressures 
of the city may do so in the context of drug taking or some other form 
of escape Suburban extension precipitates the sev ere difficulties of the 
city centre, particularly those of the ghetto Transport s> stems are hard 
pressed to meet the demands which mobility generates Urban 
pollution and waste disposal become matters of real concern Finally, 
the large city has been rev ealed as increasingly vulnerable to technical 
failure and especially to extreme political pressure, for manifestly 
this is the age of the urban guenlla 

The second theme derived from table 2 5 is that rapid urbanization 
and the emergence of very large ciues are now charactensuc of the less 
developed world The simple notion that such less developed tountnes 
are now experiencing a process that went on m the industrialized 
countries of the \\ est in the nineteenth century is simply not tenable 
Even the rates of growth are different, for whereas for nine European 
countries in the nineteenth century at the time of fastest growth the 
average annual gain in urban population was some 2 I per cent, at 
present in the less developed countries it is nearer 4 5 per cent 49 It has 
already been indicated in a review ofReissman s analysis of the urban 
process (see p 31) that industrialization is not the sole trigger of urban 
growth and this is particularly relevant to much of the less developed 
world In many cases the most active process is the penetration of a 
peasant society by a capitalist system and this induces a geographic 
mobility without social mobility Towns exert a psychological pull and 
the peasantry moves to the city seeking the products and standards 
presented by the new capitalist order Again, the concentra uon of land 
ownerslup in a few hands and lack of locally orientated rural develop- 
ment provides no hold on the migrant Political unrest and population 
growth itself add to the influx,* 4 while the lack of changing standards 
means that natural increase of population remains high m the city 
Thus McGee argues that ‘at least one element of \\ estem theory should 
be discarded when invesUgating the Third \\ orld city This is the view 
that the city is an inducer of change 145 The result is that urbanization 
proceeds if not without industrialization, at a pace which the industrial 

43 Kingsley Davies (1969) The urbanization of the human population in G 
Breese editor (1°69) Tie fily in nfirfr ie-itep ng anailna 5-20 (Englewood Cliffs, N J ) 

44 M Santos (1971) Lts nil*] «fa tun monde 31-33 (Pans) 

48 T G McGee (1971) The urham^etum proeeu in the levrU, 31 (London) 
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base cannot absorb, 4 * and although there is a rapid and symptomatic 
increase m tertiary services, the consequences are extensive under- 
employment and unemployment Translated into the actual and 
spatial manifestations in the city the process that has been outlined 
produces the shanty toss ns or bidonvitles at the margin and the extremes 
of poserty ut the centres of the large cities 47 
This very brief foray into a very complex problem cannot claim to 
stand as an effective discussion of the impact of continued urbanization 
throughout the world Indeed that vast question is beyond the scope of 
this volume and urban geography as such U hat has been attempted U 
the more modest aim of demonstrating the critical significance of city 
growth to all aspects of modem life, and of indicating unequivocally 
the great complexity of the urban process there is no one universal 
pattern of social economic and spatial transformation Certainly the 
processes operating m the less developed countries need to be treated in 
a separate context 

holes on further reading 

As far as definition is concerned the follow ing should be consulted 
Friesian T w (1959) The conurbations of Gnat Britain (Manchester) 
international CRBAN RtsiARCU (1959) The wmld'e metropolitan areas (see 
footnote 13) 

unci, o J R (19*35} The delimitation of urban boundaries (see footnote 14) 
uvrno nations (I9G9) Growth of the world’s urban and rural population, 
1920 2000 (see footnote 4) 

The definition of S M S As can be referred to in 

usa Buriau or nn budget (1904) Standard metropolitan ualtitaa! areas (tee 
footnote 15) 

On the urbanization process the following are a sample of the range of work 
which followed from \\ trih s paper (see footnote 20) in 1938 
berry i j l (I9GI) Basic patterns of economic de\ elopment , in Ginsburg 
N , editor ( 1 9G1 } Allot ef economic development (Chicago) 
dirty, R. (1958) The rural urban continuum real but relatively unimportant 
Am J Snout 64, 152 

duncan, o o and reiss a. j (19j6) Social characteristics ef urban and rural 
communities (New York) 

frankinbirc * ( 1906) Commumt es m Britain social life in town end country 

(see footnote 25) 

FRUMAN L c and winch r » (1957) Societal complexity an empirical lest 
ola typology of societies Am J Social 62,61 

Rowley (1973) Urban Growth within develop ng countries Ceefonm 13, 
47 D J Dwyer (1975) People and housing in Third World tit.es (London 
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immediately poses a developmental question — When did this hier- 
archical structure emerge’ Moreover, if the social and economic 
process of rural-urban transformation discerned in the previous 
chapter is acceptable, at which particular point in this continuum does 
a hierarchical structure appear ? The observation of Lukermann here 
has much point* ‘In limiting research by methodological fiat to cross- 
spatial studies without temporal depth, or to wholly logical-analytical 
studies without empirical locational reference, geographers have 
been successful to a large extent in creating more of a confusion of 
taxonomies than explanatory generalizations ’ 3 
The attempts to derue some generalizations have been limited in 
scope. It was perhaps natural that Redfield should have been associated 
with a movement m the 195fts, which was largely written up in the 
journal Economic development and cultural change, and which considered 
these problems Redfield and Singer were concerned with cities as 
centres of cultural change 4 rather than of economic development 
Following Henn Pirenne 5 they put forward the nonon that cities fall 

into two broad groups ~ ~ 

' ^-Ofdiogcnchc cities Those a ties which carry forward mto ‘systematic 
and reflects e dimensions an old culture’ * These are the cities of 
the ‘Great Tradition’ which translate the folk society mto the urban 
world 

^JJelerogeneUc cities Those ciues where ‘new states of mind become 
prominent creating original modes of thought that have authority 
beyond or are in contrast with old cultures and civilizations’ 7 
To these two contras ted sorts of city Red field a nd Singer gave the 
names ‘orthogenetic’, m thtT sense that the oty’was derived from the 
basic unitary folk culture, and ‘hetcrogcnetic’, in that an essential 
"mixing of many traditions was involved The first were railed ‘cities 
of the moral order’, the second ‘cities of the techmcarorder’ 

A further dimension was added to these postul ates by t he contribu- 
tions oFHoselftz 8 Questioning the assumption that cities were always 
generativ e'ofecbnomic growth — something which is generally accepted 
by all those writing on the urbanization process — Hosehtz argued that 
cities could be identified as either ‘generativ e’ or ‘parasitic* Moreover, 

» F Lukermann (1966) Empirical expressions of nocJality and hierarchy in a 
circulation manifold E Lakes Cngr 2, 20 

4 R. Redfield and M Singer (1954) The cultural role of the cities. Earn Deal 
cull Change 3, 53 

* H. Pirenne (1925) Me£mt olio (Princeton) 

* R. Redfield and M. Singer (1954) 

7 R Redfield and M. Singer (1954) 

* B Hosehtz (1955) Generative and parasitic a ties. Ere* Dent end cull Change 3, 
278 
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There are three closely related aspects of the urbanization process 
which can he distinguished for analytic purposes These are 

1 The aspatial social and economic changes characterizing the 
process 

2 The emergence of the system of cities 

3 The physical growth of individual cities in a ‘bricks and mortar’ 
sense 

The first of these has already been considered and has been the object 
of a wide range of studies 1 The third will be considered later and 
again there is an ample literature But the emergence of the city system 
has in relative terms been neglected particularly m its general aspects 
There are many individual studies of the growth phases in particular 
areas 8 but these have not been considered as part of a study looking 
for the universal in the same way as the folk-urban continuum was 
conceived This has possibly resulted from the fact that central place 
theory has pre-empted the attenuon of many enquirers who might 
otherwise have turned to this problem Effort has been directed towards 
increasing the elegance of the mathematical statement of central 
place theory and this has been accompanied by its increasing divorce 
from reality At the same time, Christaller’s ideas have been eroded so 
that from the concept of a theory of the location of towns, they have 
been diminished to one of the location of tertiary services and accord- 
ingly have directed work towards the contemporary structure of these 
services and their correlation with other aspects of the economy 
But the very acceptance of the observed fact, derived from empirical 
invesugation, that towns can be ranked into levels in a hierarchy, or 
indeed have any general relation one to another m a systematic way. 


* Tor a single convenient source see P M Hauser andt, F Schnore editors (1964) 
J/f/Wrjf'rim'&itun (New York), and for an extensive review see L. Reusman 
(1967) The urban proem (New York) 

example see N Glaab and A. T Brown (1967) A history of urban America 
i-5 v L* 6r '0 J It Borchert (1967) American metropolitan evolution Cecgrl Rev 57, 
5 i a consideration, orsome theories of urban growth see F Stuart Chapin (1964) 
Selected theories of urban. %eQw»i.aaisttwctNae J Am Irit Plasm b’. 
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contrasted situation was proposed in the dominance of the primate 
city Berry turned to this problem in a statistical exercise in which he 
measured economic development on a multivariate basis, and con 
eluded that ‘pnmacy as measured by the importance of a single 
pnmate city tends to decline as one ascends the de\ elopmental scale, 
and as the size of the country increases ,,s These ideas lead directly to the 
situation postulated by Hoselitz, who maintained that ‘a comparative 
analysis of the central places might show the degree to which a 
rationalized western system of economic organization and activity has 
penetrated a given country and might be a fairly good measure of the 
breadth on which the economic development of a country has taken 
place * 1 4 And again Hoselitz writes, ‘The development of a given 
system of cities is relatedTo processes of economic growth such a 
theory is as set non-existent but it is possible that further study and 
refinement might lead to one ,15 The same idea is unpbat m Berry s 
stud} of urban dev clopment in the Ashanti area of Ghana although 
nowhere does a detailed study of the processes of development precisely 


depict the stages of change 

Lansky devoted a paper to testing a set of hypotheses concerning 
pnmate cities 17 but apart from a strong negaUve relation with areal 
extent of dense population, the degree of association vvith the other 
variables ‘was disappoinungly small’ He concluded that P 

of development [of pnmacy] implies an historical process I* niggests 
the need for studies systematically relating changes in 
pnmacy with changes in the social, economic and geopolitical condi- 
tions within countnes ’ ia 

It a apparent that little progress has been made towards 1 "P Iana, "J, 
generalisation ,n tins area of investigation, possibly because open 
enquiry a hampered by the neeess.ty of deploying a centn d place 
scheme at one end of economic development and a pnmate 
scheme at the other, m spue of the fact that analyses have shoum this 


by which the city system ,s bu.lt up 

an area of eiupniywhich appears to offer a fair poasibihtyof generate^ 

Uon once these inhib.ting conditions are removed In most cases ca 


"BJL Berry (1962) Some relations of uxbamzation and basic patterns of 
economic development tn F R Pitts editor (1962) 1Z 
14 B Hoselitz (1955) 

13 B Hoselitz (1955) .hr economic development of Ashanti 

“BJL. Berry (1962) Urban growth and the economic ao y 

in F R. Pitts, editor (1962), 53 ornate ones Ann Assoc 

“ A. S Lansky (1965) Some generalizations concerning p 
Am Ccogr 55, 506 
“AS Linsky (1965) 511 
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economic generation or parasitism, he contended, did not simply gohand 
in hand with cultural change The result a a complex cross-classification 
As an example or economic parasitism Hosehtz quotes the European 
colonial cities m Africa and in Latin America They were centres for 
the extraction of wealth alone and were, therefore, initially not 
generative of development This led him to suggest two elements in the 
urbanization process 

1 Primary urbanisation Here the peoples who male up ‘the pre- 
civilized folk more or less share a common culture which remains 
the matrix for the urban culture winch develops from it '* 

2 Secondary urbanisation By this the folk society is further urbanized 
through contact wnh peoples of different cultures and this leads to 
a weakening or supercrssion of the local and traditional cultures 
by states of nund incongment with those of local cultures." 0 

There is a clear parallelism in these ideas and those of Redfield so 
that 

primary urbanization = orthogcnetic 
secondary urbanization ■» heterogeneuc 
But these do not simply fit m with the generative parasitic contrast in 
that parasitic colonial cities were heterogenctic and thtu a part of 
secondary urbanization Similarly orthogcnetic ciUes, in attempting to 
preserve the local culture, can become resistant to change and hence 
parasitic 

The next stage in these arguments sees the city system as the product 
of the progressive change from one sort or urbanization to the other 
It is in this context that the early paper by Mark Jefferson, The law 
of the pnmatc city" 1 has been revived Jefferson suggested that 
the largest city shall be super-eminent, and not merely in size, but tn 
national influence ,,s On an intuitive level there is an association of 
the dominance of the whole economic, social and political scene by 
one city with 'The Great Tradition* and therefore with primary, 
orthogenctic cities This situation has clearly perplexed research 
worltm on central place theory Not only was there the problem of 
the way m which such a city system as envisaged by central place 
theory had emerged, if the concept has any meaning other tlian as a 
purely staue and unreal postulate, but further, an observed and 

• B HoseUu (1955) 

B Heart u (1955) 

“ M Jefferson (1939) The Uw of the pnmatc city Crept Rn 29,227 

M Jefferson (1939) See also Clyde E Browning (1962) Primate aue* and 
related concepts inF R Pitts ed lor (1962) Urban nitems ond etonomie Jevttopm/nt 16 
(Eugene Oregon) 
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is a haphazard system of towns, ‘rotten boroughs’ and ancient cities , 
with important administrative but negbgible economic functions, and 
large ‘urban areas’ important economically but not otherwise Further 
developments result m a sorting out of this situation, mainly, but not 
solely, in economic terms, though nearly all countries show^that this 
sorting is far from complete This analysis is in line wit * 
Guttenberg who argues that transportation is the means by which the 
distributed features become ‘undistributed’ or related to a different 
ordering principle Transportation decisions ‘will result in a constant!, 
changing structure with the emphasis shifting along the continuum 
between the situauon with highly distributed centres to the situauon 
with one major undistributed funetton ■>> Lutrrmann argues in a 
simdar way, identdymg three elements in urban systems analysu 
hierarchy, nodality and circulation N'odahty u identified as a be- 
havnoural act of man, not simply a geometne point or a 
intersect In behavioural terms a nodal location is that p ace w 
individual has the greatest freedom to interact S “h a definition 
involves both population density and areal accessibility, 
functional avadabdity Expressed locational 
hierarchy are eoneeptnally analogous A spatial hierarchy 1. the 

!P '.frrye ‘^r^om of die — ■ 

\ery near to many of the ideas in the aspaUal concep tv>Q 

urbanization already considered in the a5t . c J| P ' ’ _ ,, rcvc aled 
aspects are thus brought together The generaliz p * through 

as a senes of isolated centres being brought in o in interaction a 
the operation of the circulation manifold and from 
hierarachical situation appears ... . 3t Th, rr *he 

Thu is m line wad. thi present author's work in VWa ' 
Anglo-Norman conquest mtroduced the castle town uon was 

non-urbamzed folk society where the move towar y ,j. 

but meipient There was no primary urbanization, no 
folk culture, but only iccondary urbanization ami t m an 

senes of military centres isolated amid an a ‘ . f 0 ? , y , so l a tion 

area of tagged topograph, Bn. wad , £ *££££■££, 
through the increase of transport facili > terms for 

apparent At fust, this ts represented in iy of ad 

government was the pnme 1 uban d „ flcct , ng the older 

ministrative centres emerges, out one uv , 

44 A Z. Guttenberg (1960) 109 

./ |C “" > H 
Carter (1970) Tht growth of the \\ tlsh a# pstem (CarditlJ 
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be argued that at an early stage in the development of a city system, 
the competition and interaction between the centres, which is postulated 
as a necessary condition of central place systems, did not obtain What 
did rule was the principle of separation whereby each centre served a 
surrounding area but lack of communications prevented competition 
and each centre was at a similar level Guttenberg has characterized 
this as a situation with ‘distributed facilities’, 5 8 that is, where the 
various urban facilities are distributed according to population in a 
system where little interaction takes place This same situation has 
been envisaged by Webb 80 who postulated two theoretical viewpoints 
under which the phenomena of urban function may be developed 
These he termed 'isolated urban society’ and integrated urban 
society’ In the first, there are differentiated funcuons but no contact, 
in the second, full communication and free exchange of goods As an 
example of the first condition. Von Thunen’s isolated city is used and 
it is suggested that if this is cut off from all others then each city would 
of necessity duplicate the same services, all other things being equal 
Attempting to cite an example, Webb takes up pre industrial western 
society and maintains that ‘exisUng m comparative isolation one from 
the other, there was often little contact of economic significance 
between the urban places of medieval Europe 

But even if economic organization was rudimentary, there was still 
a need for political and adminutrativccontrol which in a ' pre industrial ’ 
stage was usually dominant over economic relations This political 
control was often exercised from a single centre which was the epitome 
of the folk culture and which thus attained a pre-eminence above a 
multiplicity of cities of the same low order, that is, it occupied a 
primate position But economic development the thickening of the 
whole web of economic activity which accompanies the process of 
urbanization, together with advances in communication techniques, 
led to interaction between these distributed points and to the possibility 
of a selected few being vested with higher order services by virtue of 
their nodality At this point one can revert to the ideas of primary and 
secondary urbanization It is possible that this move towards dis- 
crimination between centres had already been partly anticipated by the 
creation of a hierarchy of administrative centres related to the primate 
capital and the two emergent town systems, one based on economic 
activity, the other on political organization, do not mesh The result 

** ^ ^ Guttenberg (1960) Urban structure and urban growth J Am /#*! 
rtenn 25 1<M 

John W Webb (1959) Bas c concepts in the analysis of small urban centres of 
M “ e “V 1 Am A,soc Am «,55 

John W Webb (1959), 36 
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outlined above In this context the ‘primate situation is not regarde 
as inherent in the scheme at no ume in Wales has thete been a pn 
mate city It is, hotsever, interesting to speculate that dhe t tendency 
to equilibrium which is envisaged in the climax phase nee n 

a situation exclusively hierarchical in terms of e e ni 
above, and depending upon economic and cultura con 1 
could envisage the process leading to an arrangement m 
either the ‘law of the primate c,t,‘ or the ‘rant sue nile This wouU 
depend on the exact nature of the interaction between pnmary * 
secondary urbanization and between the developmental seq-^ tnce 

outhned above The aim here is not to postulate an abstract 

situation but to generalize the processes that ave P , of an 
wide range of variant conditions which now obtain The J r 

ordiogenetic city to emerge ,n Wales and ^Tale” had 

secondary urbanization is simply revealed in culture was 

no capital city until 1955 when the opposition of ^folk-culture 
finally overcome by the reality of the present econo 

Some problems associated with the outlme proposed above 

1 The structure is essenually teleological and ^achieved 

movement towards the present, which is a s a 1 , tendency 

situaUon In this sense 

towards such a condition which is perp Y ^ 

as well as major exogenous '""“"^"^“r^justmen. 
system, which is, therefore, in * const * „ lhs .J ia ry and minor 
partly to major genetic forces but also 

2 Seen,,™, state of adjusuueu. * 

odds with a ‘tendency towards eq towns remains 

interpreted as a condition where the ran one Q f rap ,d and 

constant so that a transition phase is euvisag d t c f t hc 

extensive ranWder change This j be the 
system and change becomes much less q towns remain 

stage, therefore, where s.ze rel.uons ^“““^.‘U’wtthou. 
constant, a position towards which tn V s 

attaining it . many of the 

3 The statements in the above paragrap CIl y system is 

problems which arise when the deveopm constituent 

considered in the context or size and ^pa ® arity wi h increase 

towns This includes the hypothesis , inferred from the 

with time and that competitive processes however, must be 

regularity of a dot pattern » These nouons howeve , ^ ^ 

” h R Cox (1969) The voUng decision in a spanal context Frog 
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military situation rather than the newer evolving economic one The 
result is a period of transition or change until, by the end of the 
eighteenth century, a sorting out has taken place and a discernible 
‘economic’ hierarchy is present It is possible to epitomize this process 
in the form of a developmental model (table 3 1 ) 


table 3-1: Proposed phases m the development of a system of cities 


Stages 

Dominant spatial 
pr nc pies 

Rank relations 

1 Genesis of 

Separat on 

Locally based 

un functional 

creation 


settlements 

of nodes 


2 Trans t on 

Interaction and 

Rapid fluctoat ons 

acquis ton of 

compel non 

in rank 

varying functions 

between the nodes 


bu Id up of the 

increasing transport 


functional mix 

effic ency 


3 Ct max 

Integrat on of the 

Rank relat ons 

balanced a ray 

nodes into a system 

rema n constant 

of functons 

with a tendency 
towards equ librium 



It is clear that this process of development is seldom uninterrupted 
and complete, and any nation or area can go through the same 
process more than once Thus in Wales a degree of equilibrium had 
barely been attained before the beginnings of iron working and coal 
mining in the mid-eighteenth century (or, to put it another way, 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolution) resulted in the generation 
of a whole new serves of unvfunctsonal settlements The mining village 
is the epitome of the umfunctional ‘node’ dominated by the principle of 
separation But interaction was now quicker and the patterns of 
circulation exercised a discriminatory influence on these nodes, 
creating the degrees of nodahty which have resulted in a hierarchical 
arrangement of contemporary centres, that is one where towns can be 
ascribed to fairly clearly stepped grades or ranks The present urban 
system of Wales is a complete mix, resultant from the partial integra- 
tion of two phases of development, neither of which has been completely 
consummated, worked out m terms of contemporary technological, 
economic and social characteristics But if the complexity be dis- 
regarded, then the basic sequence can be understood in the terms 
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For various studies of the growth of cities in underdeveloped countries see 
B Reese, C (1969) editor The city m neulj developing countries (Englewood Cliffs, 

N J ) 

The paper by Berry should also be consulted 

BERRY, b J l (1961) City size distributions and economic development 
Econ Dev and Cult Change 9, 573 
Other papers are 

bell, g (1962) Change in city size distribution in Israel Ekulial I 3 , !03 

DzrewoNSKi, k (1964) Urbanization in contemporary Poland Geog Polo 

MADDEN, ? c h (1956) Some spatial aspects of urban growth in the United 
States Econ Dev and Cult Change, 4, 386 c-,.i r 

mn.1,1, 1.(1966) Migration and the spread and growth of urban Settle 
ment Lund Stud Geog Ser B, Hum Geogr 26, 183 
Hit whole problem of growth wh.ch this chapter tmUatet hat he™ j* 
and considered at length in a volume which advance. the elementary intern 
duction here 

Robson, b t (1973) Urban grouth an approach (London) 

For an introduction to a contrasted approach see 
Swanson, J A (1975) Urban concentration and *t*«tur * 8 
American Middle West, 1850-1930 Urban Studies 12, 309-14 
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held over until the ideas of central place theory have been reviewed 
{see chapter 7) 

4 The outline given above of the development of a my system has a 
little in common with the mote universal interpretation presented 
by Lampard in the context of human ecology 1 * which has been 
introduced m chapter 2 To some extent svhat he terms ‘primordial 
urbanization' is associated with the early foundation of centres in 
\\ ales, ‘classic urbanization’ with the degree of equilibrium at- 
tained by the eighteenth century and industrial urliamzation with 
the complete refashioning which took place after 1 750 
This chapter has attempted to examine some ideas on the growth of 
the city system and to put forward die view that certain generalizations 
can be made These arc not pre-judged by the supposition of an ‘ulti- 
mate suuauon in conformity with central place theory or any other 
theoretical standpoint, but urc den\ etl from the empirical consideration 
of the development of the system of ciucs It is certain that no finite 
statement can be made on the development of city systems and that 
here there is a field for further investigation Interest has only slowly 
moved towards dirse studies but it is now fairly widely accepted that 
in the growth process in locational terms a further dimension of 
understanding is added to the whole complex of urbanization and is a 
contribution which the geographer is particularly equipped to make 97 
Owing to the need to think of the emergence of the system of cities 
as an integral part of the urbanization process we have to some 
extent run ahead of ourselves A position has now been reached where 
before further progress can be made a more precise analysis of the 
factors which control the location of towns must be introduced To 
this the next chapters turn, first looking at the nature of urban func- 
tions before considering problems of town status \\c shall then be in 
a more favourable situation to consider the size and spacing oremes in 
the context of urbanization and the growth of the city system 

N«(o tmfurthrr rtiJwt 

There are few empirical studies expressly concerned wuh «he growth of 
systems of cities but of ihese ihe one which u worth attention u 
u.xz»«a.ss, r (1066) Empirical expressions of nodality and hierarchy in a 
circulation manifold (see footnote 3) 

See also 

carttr ,, (1570) TTiffroutA */ Vu UM at} r,,Um (see footnote 24) 

" E lam pud (1964) ffutoncal aspects of urbanization dap ter 14 in P M 
Mauser and L.F Schnore ed.ter« (1964). 315-M 
E - Lampard (1964), 523 
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iiot directly related to it. This involves a separation which u artificial 
but necessary, and most enlightenment will be derived from a separate 
study of resource-orientated functions and other activities whose 
locations central place theory cannot explain and the subsequent 
supenm position of such functions and activities on to the areal pattern 
of central places 3 

It also follows that if a town ov.es its being, or its growth, to such 
specialized or resource-onentated functions, the complete investigation 
of the nature and degree of specialization is essential for the light it 
will throw on three related as pects of u rbanism These are 


1 The urban role in the nauonal or regional economy, 

2 The particular aspects of urban society which correlate with types of 
specialism, 

3 The relation between function and locational patterns which is at 
^ the heart of the geographer’s interests 


The procedure for this investigation has been based on processes of 
classification ‘In the earth sciences, as in the astronomical ones, the 
most notable advances are almost invariably associated with the 
construction of a theoretical model which, in a particularly symmetrical 
and harmonious manner, seems to embrace a Urge section of observed 
reality ’* Such model building characterizes central place theory, 
but m the analysis of specialized functions such a procedure is hardly 
developed The construction of models often ‘results from a backlog 
of accumulated information although every such accumulation does 
not inev itabl> lead to such a construction and attempts are made then 
to digest the material by means of classifications rather than by inte- 
grated models.’ 5 Further 'scientifically , classification is of the utmost 
importance because of the empirically established fact that it is possible 
to set up certain classes in such a way that mere membership in the 
class renders highly probable the possession of attributes other than 
those needed to define the class ’* 

Criticisms of such procedures have been made by numerous writers 
mainly on the grounds that most functional tftwn classifications are 
seen as isolated exercises having no theoretical basis and often little 
practical purpose for classes distinguished are not shown to have other 
associated attributes Nearly all these cnucs having made these points 
put forward their own c Unificatory system often without meeting the 


■ \\ lurd (l**GOJ 'frtWi •/ rtpeisl (New \ oA) 227 

• R J Qjocley (1963) Diampliic bitl(rnind lo twrntirlh-eentury jtomw 
jJvJoKicil thought Bwi! f«l See Am. 74,953 

• R J Choeter (1063) 

• M Cotx-n and £. Nagle (193tj *> U[te nj meMtie **ik*4 (London) 



4 URBAN FUNCTIONS AND THE 
FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF TOWNS 


Any advance which is made from a self-contained subsistence economy 
can only be effected by specialization In this contest, the town is a point 
of specialized activity carrying out tasks which are best performed 
either at central, accessible places or where a high degree of popula- 
tion concentration is economically necessary The former can be 
regarded as co-ordmating activities, the latter as productive A third 
activity can be added to these, that of the organization of the inter- 
mediary, long distance transport, so lhat the following can be regarded 
as characteristically urban functions 1 

1 Central place functions, or general services, which are carried out 
for a more or less extensive but contiguous area, 

2 Transport functions, which are carried out at break of bulk points 
along the major lines of communications, 

3 Special functions, which are carried out for non-local, non- 
contiguous areas These could include extractive and manufactur- 
ing industries with world wide markets or indeed minor industries 
whose distributive areas are smaller than the general service area 


It is often slated that the essence of urban character is service for a 
tributary area and the study of central place functions has become a 
highly developed and specialized field which will be dealt with in the 
next chapter But problems arise if such central functions are not 
clearly seen in their relation to the other two types described above 
This is simply apparent in the consideration of the population total of a 
town which is an unsatisfactory measure because it is inclusive and 
indivisible It in no way measures the centrality of a town in relation to 
the surrounding countrys de and Christaller was at pains to distinguish 
between the importance of a town which could be measured by its 
population size, and centrality, which required a different and more 
appropriate measure a Before centrality can be considered, therefore. 


n is necessary to consider those assets of a town s activities which are 

1 PdrehauncyD Ham. and E L Ullmao (19+5) The nature of aur, Ann Am 
Acad pd i so , Sc 2*3 7 

, , ® rstallcr (1933) Datrtnlratm Or It 1 i SuddcuticMand (JcnaJ translated by 

W k. Baskin 1966 Central JAacts 1 1 Sml> en Gemanr (Eng Wood Cl IT. NJ) 
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Since the time of this classification, attempts to suggest groups of 
towns linked by common functions have become more elaborate and 
statistically more sophisticated At the same time, greater efforts have 
been made to understand the logical bases of classification and the 
nature of town function It can be suggested that these attempts can 
be arranged in a progression from the simple general statement to the 
contemporary multivariate analysis In general, this is a chronological 
arrangement and one in which statistical analytical tools become 
increasingly used 

a General description 

This is the earliest stage in the analysis of town functions Classes are 
established in descnpuve terms only and towns are allocated to a class on 
a subjecuve basis There are innumerable schemes of this sort appearing 
at the most elementary level but they all owe a great deal to one of the 
earliest of such classifications to appear in a geographic context This was 
include d by_M_ Aurousseau m his paper ‘ThejbstnbuJion of popula- 
tion a'construcUve problem’' 10 The scheme recognized six classes of 
active towns which were then subdivided (table 4-1) 

^tnble 4-1: A classification of cities After M Aurousseau {1921) 
Class I Administration Class II Defence Class III Culture 

Capital cities fortress towns University towns 

Revenue towns Garrison towns Cathedral towns 

Naval bases Art centres 

Pilgrimage centres 
Rel gious centres 

Class IV Production Class V Communication 

Manufacturing towns a Collection t Transfer c Distribution 

Mining towns Market towns Export towns 

Fishing towns Fall line Import towns 

Forest towns towns Supply towns 

Depot towns Break of bulk 
towns 

Bridgehead towns 
Tidal hm t towns 
Navigation head 
towns 

Class VI Recreation 
Health lescrts 
Tourist resorts 
rtoiioiy resum 

n M Aureuwau (1921) The distribution oT pcpuliiion t ttmilnjcniT proWnn. 
C«xri, Rrt 11,563 
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weaknesses they have identified elsewhere, so that a very large litera- 
ture has developed 1 Robert Smith, in reviewing this situation, puts 
forward two spatial characteristics that can be associated with town 
functions ® 

1 There should be distributional characteristics of towns in similar 
functional classes that are peculiar to those classes 

2 Different functional classes ought to be associated with different 
types of hinterland areas 

This restates the point that has already been made, that any explana- 
tion of town distribution cannot solely rely on methods related to 
central place analysis but needs to be integrated with interpretations 
derived from specialized activities The procedure lies within a long 
tradition and can be given a clear purpose e\ en if it docs not have a 
distinctive theoretical orientation 

1 SYSTEMS OF CLASSIFICATION 

From earliest times, chorograplucal works base included descriptions 
of town functions and have carried the implication that towns fall into 
classes or groups by virtue of the functions ihey perform The simple 
designation ‘market town’ or ‘seaport’ is a form of functional classifica- 
tion With the increasing diversity of town function that followed the 
industrial - developments of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
such descriptive classifications became more frequent and more 
elaborate Tn Britain the Committee on the Health of Towns which 
reported in 1840® found that a prerequisite of their work was some 
orderly arrangement or the towns to be considered Accordingly, they 
proposed five groups which were 

1 The metropolis 

2 Manufacturing towns 

3 Populous seaport towns 

4 Great watering places 

5 County and other considerable inland towns not being the seats of 
particular manufactures 

Here the distinction is made between central place cities (5) and 
special activity cities (2, 3 and 4) and the variable of size is clearly in- 
cluded in the words ‘populous*, ‘great* and 'considerable* 

* convenient review of various t Unifications see R H T Smith (1965) 
Metnod and purpose in funcuonal loan clmificat on Ann Assoc Am Crop 55, 539 

* R H T Smith (1965), 546-7 

* (1840) Rc/xri of {he stint committee on the health of towns (London) iv 
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The conclusion, that Oxford is a resort with an important engineering 
sector, might have an uncomfortable element of the truth, but it is 
hardly the whole truth The source of error is the substantial employ* 
ment by the Oxford colleges of those in occupations grouped under 
'Personal service’ This is an obvious example, but much more subtle 
confusions can arise and the data have to be handled with care 


Studies based on the principle of statistical description can be 
found m the earliest stage of urban geography 13 as for example in Ohnto 
Mannelli s ‘Dei tipi economici dei centn abitati a proposito di alcune 
citta itahana ed amencana 11 111 But the most widely quoted example is 
that put forward in 1943 by Chauncy D Ham s in which a functional 
classificatiori_of_the cities of the USA was outlined 15 Eight classes of 
to wns wer e recogntzcd ^manufacturing, retail, wholesale, transport, 
ttwung, university, resort and retirement, and divenTfietTOne exampl£H 
\ylll be sufficient to indicate the principle used Transport centres are 
defined as towns where ‘Transportations and communication contain 
atleasCI Tper cent of the gainful workers and workers in transportation 
and communication equal at least one third the number in manu 
factunng and mechanical industries and at least two thirds the number 
in trade This example illustrates the problem of diagnosis ‘Com- 
munications’ should include workers engaged in telephone and 
telegraph services (in Britain it includes lift attendants), and yet the 
class 'transport centre seems to imply something rather more limited 
If the entena for the defiruuon of this town type be considered, two 
bases for recognition are-apparent. 

1 certain minimum proporUonal employment, the diagnostic 
tauo, m this case of 1 1 per cent. 


^a"€ertam degree of dominance of this group, measured by compari- 
son with other groups 


Both j hcse _c atena were set up by simple empincal means The 
experience of the classifier is used to assign towns To" groups" which 
are then converted into functional classes by means of a defiruuon 
which fits with a minimum degree of disturbance, that is with a 
minimum number of accessions or deleuons This is a logical step 
forward from Aurousseau’s system for the groups there defined are 


11 For a review of early work lee M Aunrosseau (192-4) Recent contributions to 
urban geography a review CtogrL Rev 14 444 

14 O Manndli (1916) Dei tipi economics des centn abitati a proposito di alcune 
.Hi- 4 r eje- Me 2-1 At? 

14 Chauncy D Harm (1943) A functional classification of aties in the United 
State* Gtcpl /ter 33, 66 

*• Chauncy D Hams (1943) 
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Criticisms of these classes are not hard to find There is a confusion 
of functional and locational terms, for example, ‘tidal limit town’ 
cannot in any way be a functional term, it is descriptive of a location 
which may or may not result in certain definable functions The 
group labelled ‘Communications seems oddly elaborate compared 
with the other groups, moreover, its constitution appears open to 
criticism, for it includes two of the three basic types of urban activity 
identified earlier ‘Market towns and ‘Mining towns’ are hardly of the 
same functional order and the promotion, at least, of the three sub- 
groups to major groups would seem logical and necessary 

Aurousseau’s scheme, although subject to criticism, marks an 
important stage in the development of functional study It brought 
together many diverse ideas into one comprehensive scheme which 
was at once the climax of a long period of purely descriptive work and 
the springboard for new methods 

b Statistical description 

This stage m the consideration or town functions introduces objective, 
statistical material into the problem of classification The most con- 
sistently used data have been occupation or employment ratios There 
is a clear link between an employment group and a town’s function 
Numbers employed are not immediately important, but rather the 
proporuonal place which an employment group takes in the whole 
range of groups in the town If mining employs 30 per cent of the 
total occupied population in a town, then this is a clear diagnosis of 
an important mining function and such figures can be referred to as the 
diagnostic ratios But there are difficulties which arise m the equation of 
employment category and town function The first is the obvious 
problem of reducing the many thousands of occupations into a limited 
number of Significant groups 11 In this process, a large number of 
arbitrary decisions are made, which the classifier has to accept on the 
principle that all his results will be similarly affected The second 
major problem is that the same occupation group can mean different 
things in different places To cite a simple example, in the British 
census the group titled ‘Personal service’, including hotel and cate 
proprietors, barmen and domestic servants, is usually taken to be 
diagnostic of a resort function But if the occupation structure of Oxford 1 * 
is examined it will be found that the largest single group is ‘Personal 
service* accounting for some 14 6 per cent of the total The next highest 
group is 'Metalworking and engineering’ employing nearly 13 per cent 

** A kti'f consultation of the volume of the 1951 census (1956) CUsnftahen ef 
Kcupalwiu (London) will reveal the eompicxny of ibu problem 

Census of England and Wales 1951 (1956) Occsjbattm mbits (London.) 
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the particular city with the average aty m order to derive a critical 
figure This process becomes the basis of many schemes of statistical 
analysis, where local conditions are compared with national average 
conditions A good example of such a procedure is m the calculation of 
location quotients 11 which measure the local significance of an in- 
dustry by relating the ratio of its local employment to the national 
average 

In 1953, L L, Pownall attempted to use this concept m a study of 
‘The functions of New Zealand towns’ 21 The mean employment was 
calculated for seven different size groups of towns and then within its 
appropriate group a town was examined lor positive deviation from 
the mean ‘The positive deviations from these national averages are 
taken here as criteria expressing the relative importance of six different 
functions manufacturing, budding and construction, primary 
industry, transport and communications, distribution and financial, 
hotel and personal service, administration and professional service ,fla 
The seventh class, that of residential funcUon, was based on the ratio 
between total population and population gainfully employed. Any 
town could be spe c ialized in more than one function and a discussion 
of the seven classes followed PownalTs groups are dearly too de- 
pendent on the occupational groups for ‘budding and construction’ 
is a universal within which specialization is incidental rather than 
fundamental Again, a residential function is far better expressed as 
either ‘resort function’ or 'retirement function’ or both combined 
since it is not easy to distinguish them 

A more fully devdoped and more logical scheme is that of HJ 
Nelson who in 1955 set out. ‘A service classification of American 
cities , 3, ~Nclson poses the question, ‘How large a percentage of the 
labour force must be employed in a particular service to make the 
performance of the service far enough above normal to warrant 
separate classification ? * In his answer, he defines ‘normal’ as mean 
or average for the whole country and the degre e above normal he 
defines by use of the standard deviation, a measure of the departure 
from the mean condition of any member of a senes ” Diagnostic 
occupational groups are selected from the census returns These 

** See for example \\e« Midland Grovp (194S) CeHteLabt* (London) 105 

** L. L. Pownall (1953) The fimetjom of bo* Zealand town*. Am Ante Am- 

Cmp <3 . 332 

** L. L. Pownall (1953), 3M 

»* Howard J bel*on(1955) A *ersiee damnation of American auea. Earn. Gt»p 
31, 199 

** For the explanation of these method* tec S Gregory (1963) Slahjrxtl wrtWi ni 
rte gmpfJur (London) 
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now given precise statistical definitions But these definitions are the 
result of subjective decision, and although dispersion graphs and other 
aids may be used, the decision is stall personal 
This is clearly accepted in another classification which has some 
parallel features Duncan and Reiss in their book Social characteristics 
of urban and rural cdnummttxes’ include a large section dealing with 
‘functional specialization* 17 In this, the lowest value of upper decile 
or quintile groups is used as a criterion of definition, although this is 
varied in application For specialization in transport, the definition is 
derived thus 'Since the distributions of places by the percentage of 
persons employed in transport are quite leptokurtic, although posi- 
tively skewed, the upper decile was taken as the criterion 118 This 
gives us a ratio of between 8 and 12 per cent dependent on size, for 
allowance is made for different size classes in the classification, with 
the comment at one point that, ‘the choice of the quinUle as a cutting 
point, of course, is somewhat arbitrary* 18 The name given to these 
sorts of classification is ‘statistical description’ 


c Statistical analysts 

The next step in functional classification is linked with the attempt to 
offset criticism of the sort directed at Harris’s scheme This means that 
the classes recognized have to be derived statistically from the raw 
material When it is stated that an employment of 1 1 per cent of the 
labour force in transport and communication is the diagnostic ratio, 
then it is implied that it is only above this level that employment 
become distinctive when compared with other towns Webb’s contrast 
between ‘isolated urban society’ and ‘integrated urban society’ has 
already been noted 20 In the first case, as in the city in Von Thunen’s 
isolated state, specialization can only be identified and measured by 
comparing one employment sector in the city with another sector, in 
the same city, in relative terms In the second case an employment 
sector can be compared with the same sector in other cities, either m 
absolute or m relaUve terms, or with the means for the whole group 
In many cases methods do not clearly distinguish between these two 
bases of comparison and indeed in many cases they are both used but 
without clear comprehension of the implications 

In Harris s scheme there is an implied and subjecUve comparison of 


T Duncan and Albert J Reis» (1056) Functional specialization of com 

initiea Part IV of Social characteristics of urban and rural communities, 215 (London) 
Otu D Duncan and Albert J Rem (1956), 244 
OusD Duncan and Albert J Rem (1956) 223 

See chapter 3 p 39 J M Webb (1959) Banc concepts ,n the analysis o 
all urban centres of Minnesota Am Assoc Am Cngr 49,55 
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the census of occupations In addition, diagnostic ratios will vary 
considerably with the sample of towns taken Thus, in Wales, the mean 
employment in mining is 7 7 per cent and the standard deviation 
1 1 96 per cent so that mean plus standard deviation is 19 66 per cent, 
a very different figure from that for the USA given above It might be 
argued that here the comparisons are not proper for the above example 
equates a very much larger country with but part or the United King- 
dom Even so this objection emphasizes the problem in that diagnostic 
ratios must be related to the particular circumstances and the character 
of the areas being investigated They cannot be put forward as of 
universal application International comparability is still far off 

d Urban economic base studies 

These studies have developed during the whole of the period covered 
by the classifications reviewed and indeed, there is an overlap between 
the two In practice, the studies introduce little that is \ cry different, 
but there is a more extended background of principle A review of 
principle could start with Chauncy D Harris’s classification already 
considered Under that classification, transportation centres are 
defined as having II per cent of their gainful workers employed in 
transport and communications If this is analysed, it means that 
Hams regards II per cent as the critical value at which transport 
employment becomes diagnostically significant m terms of the country 
as a whole But this is not necessarily a useful measure, for what is 
required is some estimate of the point at which employment in transport 
becomes critical in the life of the town, not merely keeping it going but 
making a distinctive and generative contribution to its economic well 
being This is the essence of the concept of the ‘economic base’, around 
which an elaborate theory has accumulated* 7 and which seems to 
offer at least the possibility of model building 

The earliest suggestion of the concept appears to have come m 1902, 
when W Sombart in 'Dcr modem Aapitalisrmis' 3 * identified a dual 
function in towns which he characterized as ‘stadegrunder’, or basic, 
and 'stadefuller’ or complementary or non basic. These concepts have 
come into English mainly via the work of planners, particularly in the 
USA In a work published m 1928,** Robert M Haig disunguished 
between 'primary occupations’, or the producing of goods for external 
purposes, and 'auxiliary occupations’, or the producing of goods and 

17 The nx»t convenient source lor consulting mtmJ on this topic u R»)ph IS 
Pfouls (1956) Ttu farAaifwt •/ urU* tamome enalynj (West Trenton, N J ) 

**" w Sombart (IW/)’ Orr nodinu iCepiUiUmxi volume / [Ccspngf 

** Robert M Hug (1928) Region*! survey of New 1 ort Major (iwwi,- ftctirs m 
nrtropel us grotcA anJ ornpuinl, volume 1 (NiwSork) 
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relate to manufacturing, retail trade, professional service, transporta- 
tion and communications, personal service, public administration; 
wholesale trade, finance, insurance and real estate, mining For each 
occupational or diagnostic group the standard deviation from the 
mean for all towns is calculated Any town which then shows a per- 
centage employment of more than mean plus one standard deviation 
is said to be significantly characterized by the function diagnosed 
by the occupation group This is further developed by recording 
how many times the employment ratio m one town is above the mean 
for all towns jn terms of the standard deviation Thus, the mean for 
employment in mining in all urban areas of the USA is 1 62 per cent 
and the standard deviation (SD) is 5 01 per cent This means that 
the diagnostic ratio for a mining town would be 1 62 -f- 5 01 =* 6 63 
per cent Degrees of specialization can now be measured by mean 
+ twice the standard deviauon (1 62 + 10 02 = 1 1 64) and mean 
-f- three tunes the standard deviation (1 62 •+■ 15 03 = 16 65) 
Since the standard deviation is properly only a valid measure when 
distribution about the mean is normal, no more than three standard 
deviations are measured, so that Butte, Montana, with 32 1 per cent 
in mining would be characterized as Mi3, indicating that it is a 
mining town with an employment proportion over three standard 
deviations above the mean R S Dick working in Queensland, 
Australia, 28 adopted a similar technique but expressed his results more 
completely by including the percentage employment as well, so that 
Butte would have been shown as Mi32 +8 , indicating a total employ- 
ment of 32 per cent as well as the three standard deviations above 
the mean This procedure emphasizes that no exclusive classes result 
from this form of statisucal analysis Any town could have a number of 
different groups over ‘mean plus standard deviation’ or indeed, it 
could have no group over the appropriate diagnostic ratios and to 
meet this problem Nelson had to add a further functional class called 
'diversified' The forcing of multi-functional towns into umfimctional 
classes is of necessity an unsatisfactory process which Nelson and 
Dick avoid, but at some sacrifice of simplicity, for the purpose of 
classification is partly, at least, the reduction of complexity to a 
comprehensible form 

Two further points need to be added here The functional classes 
are determined by the occupational groupings of the census Thus, in 
Britain, it would be impossible to recognize, as does Nelson, a whole- 
sale function, for no appropriate occupational group is recognized in 


** R S Dick (1961) Vanations in the occupational jtruc 
“ UatUn S Downs Queensland Una QatrasknJ Pap 1, 2 
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services for the convenience of the primary group This concept was 
developed, and the terminology of the economic base was introduced 
by Homer Hoyt in 1939 90 Here the idea is propounded in its modern 
form Economic activity can be broken down into two components 

1 That which meets non local demand this Basic or city forming 
is the contribution to the national economy 

2 That which meets local, internal demand Non-basic or city 
this keeps the city going but makes no con- serving 
tnbution to the national economy 'We 

cannot live by taking in each other’s 
washing * 

It follows from the above definitions that the basic component is 
'city forming’ because it induces growth It creates a centripetal 
flow of income into the city which is available for distribution and 
circulation But some qualification is necessary The dictum quoted in 
2 above, ‘We cannot live by taking in each other’s washing’, is only 
partly true By extending the boundaries of the unit for which the 
economic base study is to be made, one eventually arrives at an area 
where there is no export of goods or services at all, at which point all 
activities would, by definition, be non-basic Such a unit would be hard to 
find but nation states might approach the condition in varying degrees 
Nevertheless within the limited unit of the city, it is argued that if it 
is possible to isolate the basic component of a city’s economy, then we 
have isolated the growth-inducing or ‘city forming’ element This is 
the obvious key to the study of locational advantages and growth, and 
should be the basis of classification 
The practical problem remains in the method by which this basic 
component is to be isolated Hoyt himself proposed a cumbersome 
procedure by which local and non-local destinations of goods and 
services sold were determined by questionnaire, and the trade and 
professional population apportioned to basic or non-basic activities 
by using the proportion of the national income obtained by the city 81 
Any such procedure is clumsy, unreliable and hardly practical when 
a large number of towns is being considered Most methods subse- 
quently proposed have aimed at simplification and have fallen back on 
the old idea of comparing local with national, particularly with mean 
or some other condition The national proportion employed in any 
occupation is obtained and the number expected to be so employed in a 
town of any size is calculated If the actual employment when compared 


30 5« 
« A. 


\ A M Weimer and H Hoyt (1939) 
M Weimer and H Hoyt (1939) 


PnncxpUs of real estate (New York) 
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based on the variable of size which is, ujifortunately, later found to 
have little correlation with the other variables Also this is a very 
much broader study of difference in which not only characteristics 
other than function are introduced, but by using changes between 
1931 and 1951 , a dynamic element is brought into what has been m all 
other classifications a static situation 
Nevertheless, the volume leads up to the last chapter entitled ‘A 
classification of towns’, and, since this is expressed in functional terms, 
it cannot be disregarded The procedure is that a correlation matrix 
is established by using the product moment correlation coefficient 38 
for all the variables taken in pairs 

It follows on a pnon grounds that there is likely to be some system- 
atic variation, but in this complexity dependent variation will not be a 
fruitful line to follow — hence the need to evaluate independent 
variation or ‘the relationship of a set of vanates among themselves no 
one being selected as special’ The investigation now leads to a studyof 
how much of the total variation can be accounted for by a small 
number of independent vanates, called components These are purely 
mathematical artefacts, not individual members of the onginal senes 
of vanables and it is found that a good deal of the total vanation is 
accounted for by the first four components It is possible, however, to 
associate these components with certain of the vanables and to give 
them some general meaning In this case the associations were as follows 

Component 1 Social class 

Component 2 Population growth 1931-51 

Component3 (a) Development after 1951 

(b) The working population tn 1951 
Component 4 Housing conditions 

These arc taken to be parameters of difference among the towns of 
England and Wales and a process of classification is set up based on 
the weightings recorded on the first two components with the additional 
evidence of the next two used when needed The scheme aimed at 
producing groups of at least ten towns and ended with fourteen 
groups From these London and Huyton were excluded since they were 
’too different from other towns to be included in any group’ This is 
an allocation based not on simple function, but on a large number of 
criteria Nevertheless, the final groupings accentuate a functional 
description In outline, the scheme is given in table 4-2 40 

*“ S Gregory (1963) Slahstuel methods end the geographer (London) 

»GA Moser uidlV Soott (1961), 17-8, 80-93 
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lous cases would become the decisive ones His choice of the K point 
was specifically made to avoid that problem To some extent Ullman 
and Dacey minimize the difficulties since the variation of the minimum 
with city size is taken into account This non-basic ratio is subsequently 
used to classify cities not by comparing one employment sector with 
another but by measuring the extent to which a city departed from the 
various minima, thus providing an Index of Diversity (O) where 




where I «= each of employment groups, 

ft => percentage emplojed in each of t groups, 
Mi »= minimum requirement for each group, 

St =* the sum of all the groups. 


The higher this Index the more specialized is a town, the lower, the 
more diversified It is apparent that this Index demonstrates how 
statistical measures are increasingly employed and how the study or 
the ways in which towns differ from each other is the real basis of 
classification This leads on to the last group of classifications 


t MultivanaU analysis 

One of the major criticisms of all the systems so far described is that 
they rely on one set of data only It is true that a number of measures 
have been proposed for the economic base including wages and salaries, 
value added and produeuon, but the sheer difficulty of obtaining 
and using data has confined schemes to employment figures By 
using mulUvanate techniques, it is possible to examine how towns arc 
related to a series of variables Perhaps the best example of this is in 
British towns a statistical study of their social and economic differences by 
Moser and Scott ** The reasons for and the objectives of this work are 
succinctly stated It is contended that ‘no systemauc and general research 
has been done into ways in which British towns differ or resemble one 
another’, therefore the authors try to assemble and collate material 
relevant to this purpose and then to classify towns on the basis of their 
social, economic and demographic charactensUcs They confine their 
work to towns of over 50,000 population and for these assemble a 
total of 57 variables generally grouped under the headings Population 
Size and Structure, Population Change, Households and Housing, 
Economic Character, Social Class, Voting Characteristics, Health and 
Education Only a selecUon of towns is analysed, the selection being 

** C A Moser and t Volf Scott (1961) British towns, c statistical stud, of time tonal 
and economic d fiances (London) 
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Another attempt at 1 m esugatiort into urban character was made by 
Hadden and Borgatta 4 * in relation to American cities Sixty-five 
variables were used and separate analyses for different city sizes were 
earned out From the matrix sixteen factors were extracted and the 
first of these, socio-economic status’, was the same as that in the British 
study The second, third and fourth factors however, were linked to 
‘non-white population’, ‘age composition’ and ‘educauon’ Subse- 
quently the Factors were used to select variables in order to construct 
a profile for each city by a simple decile division and though this 
does not provide a classification as such, it does provide a socio- 
economic profile (table 4-3) 


tablo 4-3: Sample profiles of American cities After J K Hadden 
and E F Borgatta (1965) 


Profile item 

New York Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Arcadia 

Total population 000s 

7781 

3550 

0502 

0041 

Per cent smQfe dwellings 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Density 

9 

9 

7 

3 

Median income 

4 

7 

3 

9 

Deprivation index 

7 

7 

7 

0 

Per cent non white 

7 

8 

8 

0 

Per cent foreign born 

9 

8 

3 

5 

Median age 

e 

7 

6 

9 

Per cent population increase 1950 I960 1 

1 

1 

8 

Per cent same house 1955 1960 

8 

4 

3 

3 

Per cent migrants 

2 

0 

1 

4 

Education centre 

6 

3 

7 

5 

Arcadia (Calif } is included as a small town 

example 




This however carries the problem away from that posed at the outset 
which related economic function to the broader issues of urban char- 
acter 

7 SUMMARY 

Five broad methods have been surveyed forming a progression from 
simple description through classification by one criterion to elaborate 
statistical processing At this point, some review of these methods is 
appropriate Any system of taxonomy is arbitrary and this arbitrariness 
becomes emphasized when variates rather than attributes form the 
basis 43 The whole system established can only be judged in the light 

11 J K. Hadden and E F Borgatta (1965) American elites , their social charattenstics 
(Chicago) 

41 See Harold M Mayer and Clyde F Kohn (1959) Rea/hngi w ■ atari geography, 
127-8 (Chicago) 
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ttbl. 4-2: Classification of British towns classes .dent, lied by 
G A Moser and W Scott (1961) 

Mainly resorts administrative end commercial towns 

2 mainly spas" ‘professonal and administrative centres 

3 mainly commercial centres with some industry 

Mainly industrial towns „„ 

; ' ni m ‘ n,n3 ’° wn ' 

8 metudng the more recent metal manufacturing towns 

Suburbs and suburban type towns 

9 mainly exclusive resident al suburbs 

10 mainly older m xed resident al suburbs 

1 1 mainly newer mixed residential suburbs d towns within 

12 including ight industry suburbs nat onal defence centres anu 
the sphere of large conurbations 

13 mainly older working class and industrial suburbs 

14 mainly newer mdustnal suburbs 
Not allocated London and Huyton 

It is interesting to compare these results with the ' this 

of urban functions which was suggested at the beg g 
chapter t . 

1 Ctnlrol pirn «d.ii.i<> arc dually comparable ,h JJ°££t t 

administrative and commercial towns which * Iose . inc j u de 
identify a. Gronp 3 But .he Re»m wh.ch they aim 
(Gioupi 1 and 2) would have to be placed with 
Activities and it is unfortunate that this major clas 
distinctive central place and special functions set 0 f 

2 Transport activities are not directly shown to produce a dis , 

towns, though Groups 4 and 5 in the classification are 3S 

broadly in these terms But these groups include other 

well with no distinctive transport function '.nburbs' 

3 Special activities include the remaining groups, allhoug ^ 0 f 

have no distinctive functional connotation They arc P 0 f 
larger units which appear in the classification due to tn 

local government units ^ 

This detailed mvesugation can be effectively corn * >a *^fj nl t JO n 
Aurousseau’s scheme for it is particular to an area, precise m 41 
and ‘the criteria of classification emerged from the analysis i 
“ G A Moser and W Scott (1961), 18 
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of analysis arc perfectly satisfactory and adequate for many geographic 
purposes, but the direction of further progress undoubtedly lies tn the 
more sophisticated forms of regional analysis 

In considering the problem of ‘hierarchies’ in his work Locational 
analysts in human geography, Haggett looks upon all the specialized centres 
as being merely discordant elements in an otherwise ordered situation 4 * 
Hu analysis of this discord mvoKcs basic-non-basic studies, distortion 
due to agglomeration and to resource localization including the whole 
nexus of Webenan location studies To append these as mere distor- 
tions of the central place order is disingenuous for what is required is 
the integration of these great ranges of studies This task I sard at- 
tempted in part m his massive work Methods of regional analysis but the 
final synthesizing channels are left as conceptualized but not opera- 
tional If, therefore, the goal is made more modest, it is possible to 
carry out a meaningful analysis of town locauon through such classi- 
ficatory procedures as have been advanced in this chapter, the complex 
is not necessarily the best. 

At this stage, however, it is necessary to reinforce the notion of the 
influence of spe c i aliz ed functions on urban growth and to demonstrate 
them as something more than a mere distortion of a basic regularity 
Perhaps the simplest model of these influences has been put forward 
by Pred, 4 ’ although his work owes something to the earlier schemes of 
‘cumulative causation’ put forward by Myrdal 59 m his studies of 
economic growth on a regional basis Pred concerns himself more 
directly with the growth of American a tics between 1860 and 1910 and 
proposes a model of ‘the circular and cumulative process of industrial- 
ization and urban-size growth' If the introduction of factory industries 
mto a mercantile city is envisaged then the chains of reaction illustrated 
in figure 4-2 are evoked ‘New manufacturing functions, whether or 
not they primarily serve local markets, will have an initial multiplier 
effect*, 51 that is new services will be demanded, while linked industries 
will be encouraged The result will be 'an alteration of the city’s 
occupational structure (with a more even balance struck between the 
industrial sector and the wholesaling trading complex), an increase 
in population, or growth in urban size, and the probable attainment 
of one or more new local or regional industrial thresholds’ 59 This 

" P Haggett (1965) locational analysis at human geography, 130 et seq (London) 

A. R. Pred (1966) The spatial dynamics of the US urban industrial gmclh 1600-1914 
uilerpretalK* end theoretical essays (C am bridge, Maas ) 

50 For a review of Myrdal > ideas see D E, Keeblc (1967) Models of economic 
development chapter 8 in R J Chorley and P Haggett, editors (1967) Models tn 
geography 243—302 (London) 

•* A R. Pred (1966) 2a 
« A. R. Pred (1966), 26 
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, hand for all classifications or the order 

of the particular purpose in hand «°r of associating 

discussed here arc only more or eSr The mam purpose of 

like things so that understanding f k f or description and to 

classification is to * preface 

lead toward a dev doped analysis o dea 0 f postUon in an 

h„ tin*, — dmn» S f«« » 

abstract way, it is at once cYident that funcUo ^ throug h 

the life of towns *“ Posiuon or locauon canonly truc of ^ rc . 

function Of itself a location ^ meaningless and rf ^ |hown 
sources, onlv gains meaning through use ^ uonJ and( from the 
quite clearly in both Harris * and i_aoher t j,,j form of 

viewpoint of the simplest needs of the urban -g* S^P d mo st 

classification is acceptable It ,s true ‘h« only^crudes- ^ ^ 
elementary insight is given into the b ase stu dies have 

economy It is to further this insig it a f or using the 

grown Properly ipnlnc there o no , hc b ue for what- 

base concept Any urban mi cstigator . n other nay of saying 

ever purpose he haa in mind tta. » tnere'y anot her way ^ 

that the urban bare approach a Utc .titer- 

rdyant.gr over the other framework, “f" “5“ te!todia irr, 
acuona of the local economy m a meaningful *>■» “ „„„„„„ 

therefore, ltkely to he word, wlule when a ”°^“''X” ori f ,och 
of the urban economy over an area ,, r ^ uircd f ; 5 a i basis for 
studies do attempt to provide some limited form of concepma 
comprehension, as well as a classification ^description ^ ^ ltjdf 
Finally, the multivariate analysis is of a different ord t al 

a measure of the degree ofd.fferenee between towns ^dnotoi^spc^ 
foncuons However, classes, given descriptive > ofiles * 

derived from the known character of the members or statement 
have been constructed Moser and Scott make the rev S t0 

that ’It is gratifying that the final classification correspo morc 

one’s common-sense knowledge of Dntish towns I i labelled 

satisfactory to have a group of towns which can reasonably mcans 
than a group which contains diverse ^ lel ^ n “ ....-dard but 
little more than that the investigation confirmed Uie ' ou j d 

simple classifications of the type proposed by Aurousseau n 
be considerable food for thought were it otherwise 1 P 


•* M Aurousseau 11921) 569 

♦* Charles M Tiebout (1956) The urban economic 
Eton 32,95 

48 For entieal evaluations of the economic base concept 
Pfouts editor (1956) 

•’GA Moser and Wolf Scott (1961) 89-91 


base reconsidered Eand 

see Part II of R»Ip h ' V 
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Pred which initiates cumulative growth Wilbur R Thomson has also 
proposed what he calls ‘stages of urban growth’ 58 beginning with the 
‘stage of export specialization’ where the local economy is dominated 
by a single industry or even a single firm Presumably one could en- 
visage this as equivalent to the town m former times, when it was 
dominantly a defensive, military strongpoint This is followed by a 
‘stage of export complex’ where a broadening of the local economy 
fates place possibly by extending forward or backward stages m 
production or by adding suppliers or consumers of intermediate 
products Presumably in the parallel quoted above this stage would be 
achieved by the broadening of primarily military functions into 
commerce and administration Thompson next proposes a ‘stage of 
economic maturation’ or ‘local service sector puberty’ where local 
activity replaces imports with its new ‘own use’ production and business 
and services are expanded This leads to the final ‘stage of regional 
metropolis’, where the local economy is seen as a node connecting and 
controlling neighbouring cities, once rivals but now satellites It is 
interesting to observe that Smolensky and Ratajczak envisage a 
regular pattern of ‘elemental’ settlements transformed by the discrim- 
inating advantages of particular site characteristics, while Thompson 
seems to think m terms of an initial stage where site characteristics 
discriminate transformed to one where the regional metropolis 
‘organizes’ its satellites These notions have some relevance to the 
problems left at the end of the last chapter 

One phrase used by Pred can here be isolated The changes which 
have been contemplated are accompanied by ‘an alteration m the 
city's occupational structure' and this has been the concern of the 
present chapter Industrialization, or the growth of any special func- 
tions, affects urbanization and vice versa, so that the size and spacing 
of cities is m part the product of the way in which the specialized tasks 
which cities perform — mining coal, making cars or providing rest and 
relaxation — are earned out This means that consideration of these 
roles has to be mamed with that of general regional functions in any 
total explanation of the urban pattern 

It is however, apparent that the larger the city, or the more advanced 
the economy m terms of western industrial capitalism, then the more 
multifunctional the city becomes One of the more recent attempts at 
the sort of classification discussed in this chapter is that by B J L 
Berry considering what he terms the latent structure of the American 

•* W R. Thompson (1965) A prt/oct to urion etonomui, 15-16 (Baltimore) H K 
Thompson (1968) Internal and external factors in the development or urban eco- 
nomics uiHS. Pcrloff and L. Wlngo, editors (1968) hnus pi wboa mnomur, 43-63 
(Baltimore) 
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of new .taM* tc 3 

functions and encourage tnvenuo . interrupted or im- 

circular and cumulative process c . growing centres 



to suggest generalizations of this sort Smolensky and .^ttlc- 

propofed a E sequence of three stages which they cal 
men.’, -conform, ng city and -urban agglomerate ‘ m 

settlement originates because of economies ' s. 

performing what would otherwise be ubiquitous economic act i itt^ ^ 

This explanation is directly in line with central place the 
settlement "becomes a “conforming city” when a factor s P e i that 
site, giving an absolute cost advantage to entrepreneurs locating 
town, becomes economically relevant to profit -untested by 
preneurs- 6 * This implies the sort of transformation sugges 


•i E Smolensky andD RaUjczak (1965) The conception of cmes Expbr ««”P r 
Hist , Stand set 2, 90—131 
s* E Smolensky and D Ratajczak (1965), 90-1 
n E Smolensky and D Ratajczak (1965), 91 
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Solti on further reading 

There is an extensive, tf somewhat repetitive literature on the functional 
classification of towns. The most useful and incisive contribution is Smith s 
paper 

smith, MIT (1965) Method and purpose in functional town classification 
(sec footnote 7) 

Ha scheme for Australian towns should be consulted, it also contains a 
bibliography 

SMITH, RUT (1965) The functions of Australian tow ns Tijd roor Eton en 
Soc Geog 56, 81 

'A review of tlassificatory schemes’ is included in chapter 2 or 
HADDEN, j K and BORQATTA, e f (1965) American at n Their social character 
Uhct (Chicago) 

The most useful summary of schemes using economic base notions is in 
aLexavdersson.c (1956) The tndusinal structure of Ameruanatxes (see footnote 34) 
Studies further to those mentioned in the text are 

aiimad, t> (1965) Indian cities characteristics and correlates Urn- of 
Chicago, Dept of Ceog , Research papers 102 
Carri£re, C. and finchemel, f (1963) Le fait urbam en France (Pans) 
Livre IV, Les fonetions urbaines, 243-304 
hance, w A (1960) The economic loeauon and function of tropical African 
cities Human Organisation 19, 13o 

Harris c. t> (1945) The ones of the Soviet Union Ceog Rer 35,107 
hart, j t (1955) Functions and occupational structure of cities of the 
American South Ann Auoc Am Gtogr 45, 2G9 
Ial, A. (J959) Some aspects of functional classification of cities and a proposed 
scheme for classifying Indian cities A at Geogr J India 5, 12 
mints, a. a and rhoriv, h. s (19a9j An economic geographic typology of 
Soviet cities I oprosy Geografii 45, 72 in Russian but see also — R J Fuchs 
(1964) Soviet Urban Geography an appraisal of post war research, 
Ann Assoc Amer Geogr 54, 282 

saj.dru, I , cucu, v and poghirc, p (1963) Contribution geographique a la 
classification dcs villes de la Republique Populaire Roumaine Ann de 
Geog 72, 162, 185 

steicenoa, w (19a5) A comparative analysis and classification of Netherlands 
towns Tijd coot Earn en Soc Geog 46, 105 
Trzwartha, c t (1952) Chinese ernes origin* and functions Ann Assoc Am 
Geogr 42,69 

watanabe, y (1961) An analysis of the function of urban settlements based on 
statistical data. A functional differentiation, vertical and lateral The 
Science Reports of Tohoku Ifnucmty (7th Senes), Geography 10, 63 
A most useful volume with wider applications is 

Berry, b j l (1972) City classification handbook methods and applications (see 
footnote 57) 
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urban system ST A factor analysis with a vanmax rotation was earned 
out of a 1762 (cities) by 97 (variables) data matrix The factors 
abstracted arc shown in table 4-4 The conclusions from this exercise 
table 4-4 Latent dimensions of the American urban system in 
I960 After B J L Berry {1972) 

Factor no Factor tiescr ption 

1 funct onal size of cit os in an urban hierarchy 

2 See oeeonom c status ot the city <*sidents 

3 Stage in family cycle of the city res dents 

4 Nonwhile population and home ownersh p 

& Recent population growth experience 

6 Economic base college towns 

7 Populaton proportion foreign bom or of foreign stock 

8 Recent employment expansion 

9 Econom c base manufacturing 

10 Extent of female part cipation in the labour force 

It Economic base special zed service centres 

1 2 Economic base military 

13 Economic base min ng 

14 Extent to wh eh elderly males part cipate in labour force 
suggest that if the factors are uncorrelated then the economic base 
of urban centres tends to act independently of other urban structural 
features As multifunctional towns lose distinction in economic 
specialization it is the broader socioeconomic dimensions which 
emerge as bases of contrast The distinctive towns specialized by 
their economic bases are small and unimportant ‘It follows that the 
traditional economic approach to city classification is of minimal and 
declining relevance ’ The one exception is the market-orientated 
activities, for every urban system is hierarchically structured, the 
structure resting on aggregate economic power, and, as Berry concludes, 
the functional size of centres in an urban hierarchy is a universally 
latent dimension Two conclusions follow 

1 Into the patterns of urban growth so far set out needs to be added a 
process of functional change by which, as divergences of economic 
base are progressively diminished, contrast is developed in the 
general and separated contexts of socioeconomic status and life 
cycle stage, and possibly a racial or ethnic characteristic as the 
society becomes culturally heterogeneous 

2 The one exception is the universal size dimension and it is to the 
consideration of this and its hierarchical structuring that this study 

*'B,J L Berry (1972) Latent structure ofibe American urban system, jn B J L 
Berry, editor (1972) Cily classiKealun havdboel m/Jboit and atyhcaitnrtx, ))-60 (New 
\ork) 
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title, for the aim of the author u to establish a deduc tive th eory whi ch 
reveals the ‘Ord ering principle* in the d istribution of Towns Christaller 
justifiably set his ldcasafongiide thoseoTVbn ThuhenTh relation to 
agricultural production* and Weber m relation to mdustnal location 4 
It cannot be overstressed that Chnstaller was seeking to elaborate a 
deductive theory and that deductive reasoning more and more oc- 
cupies the heart of science; The more adtanced a theory is, the more 
its exposition assumes deductive form an advanced science is an 
immense system of interconnected facts, new discoveries are fitted into 
the system even if at times the system must be modified to accommodate 
them “ The System in turn ‘guides us to further experimental observa- 
tions, finall) it shows us what are the right questions to ask if we seek 
to understand the world in which we live '• Christaller s initial proced- 
ure, therefore, is to outline what he calls ‘fundamental meanings', 
that u, the assumptions on which his argument is based These assump- 
tions are the a frion foundations of the whole construct. If they can be 
shown to be manifestly untrue then the model itself, however meticul- 
ous and valid its internal logic, will not trul> generalize the real world 
and will be at odds with empirical findings When a model such as 
this seems not to be confirmed b> investigation of the real world it may 
be due to 


1 faulty logic in the building of the model, 

2 the inclusion of an inadequate array of variables, 

3 untrue assumptions 


Foremost among Ch ristaller’s a 
as central places for the countryside, that they come i nto being to 
c arry out at a central aer-esohle place t he tasks which the life of the 
countryside creates. Chnstaller acknowledges that this baste assump- 
tion is denved from previous workers, as early as 1916 Gradman* had 
contended that the disUnctive role of a town was ‘to be the centre of 


its rural surroundings and mediator oflocal commerce with the outside 
world’, • collecting and exporting the local products, imporung and 
distributing the necessary goods and services which the countryside 
demands The significance of this role cannot be measured by the 


* J H Von Thuneu (1826) Dt isoturU Stoat vt Btzukung euf Undtivsthafl uni 
Aatvmalckmamu (Hamburg) 

4 A Weber (edited by C J Fnednch) (1929) Thnry tf On Ixalwn of uuhstms 
(Chicago) 

Si* Moig-\VfW itiUtfn, SbmmtorJK*' -W binslein 

* S Stebbmg (1943) 184 m 

■* R. Gradman (1916) Schwabuche Stadte Z Co Erik (Berlin) 

* R Gradman (1916) 427 


5 CENTRAL PLACE FUNCTIONS 
AND CENTRAL PLACE THEORY 


In the last chapter means were suggested by which the special 
functions which towrns perform could be identified and evaluated In 
order to introduce some clarification into this process, systems of 
classification were proposed These make it possible, if only in general 
terms, to isolate those functions which are only found in some towns and 
lease remaining those functions which are common to all towns 
Every town (in some measure) acts as a focus for the surrounding 
countryside and it is from this role that the general functions are 
derived Since in acting as a focus the town funcuons as a central place, 
the term ‘central place funcuons’ is commonly used and from this, 
central place theory has developed 

No consideration of central place theory can proceed far without 
introducing the name of Walther Christaller whose work Die zentraten 
Orle in SuddeuisMand {Central places in southern German?) was published 
in 1933* and it as well to begin an analysis of central place theory 1 with 
Christaller's ideas He divided his book into three parts The first, 
called the Theoretical Part, was concerned with the setting up ofthe 
theory , the second, the Connecting Part, considered practical methods 
whereby the theory could be tested in the real world, in the last part, 
the Regional Part, southern Germany was examined, and the methods 
devised m the second part were employed to substantiate (he theory 
The practical methods devised were not very successful and have not 
been used subsequently and it follows that the regional apphcaUon is 
also of limited value It is the theoreUcal part which is of greatest 
interest and worthy of close attenuon 

The introduction id the theoreUcal part of Christaller’s book is 
entitled ‘Are there laws which determine the number, distnbuuon and 
sire of towns 5 ’ and the major theme of the first part is contained m this 

’ " ChratalJer (translated by C. \V Baskin), (1966) Central plates w srmAtnt 
Germany (Englewood Qifli \ J } 

* B J I~ Berry and A Pred(J96!) Central place studies • bibliography of theory 
and application Umcernty «/ Pemsyloama, Regional Snence Rtseach Institute, BdUography 
Senes 1 Supplement published in 1965 Thu a the major aource for material relative 
to central place theory It contains a useful introductory review A further supplement 
has been added H F Andrews (1970) Working notes and bibliography on central 
place studies 1965-1969 UmoersUy »f Toronto Dept tf Geography Disotusnon Pap 8 
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of a town for whereas size might be a measure of ‘impor- 
not a measure of centrality Indeed it includes in an m- 
il the population due to those special functions which we 
__ t great pains to exclude Centrality the degree to which a 
town it* surrou nding-are a, can only be measured i rLlErinsJifthe 
goodTanSservices offered Thereare \ anations m quantity as well as m 
quality, there are different orders of goods and services for some are 
costly and purchased or needed infrequently and will need large 
populations to sui ram them, others are everyday needs and will 
require small populations From this two concepts emerge 

1 Threshold population * Christaller did not use this term but the 
concept is implied in his construct The threshold is defined as the 
minimum population that is required to bring about the offering 
of a certain good for sale or to sustain any service, m economic 
terms this means the minimum demand to make such an offering 
viable Assuming uniformity of income, consumption and taste 
it can be measured in terms of population numbers In a concrete 
way this concept is easily demonstrated by the minimum varying 
population required to maintain successively a district nurse, a 
doctor, a specialist doctor such as a paediatrician, a general 
hospital and a specialized eye hospital To evaluate these minima is 
much more difficult 

2 Range of a good or sentce This is the maximum distance over which 
people will travel to purchase a good or derive a service offered at a 
central place, at some range from the centre the inconvenience of 
travel measured in time, cost and trouble will outweigh the value 
or need of the good or an alternative nearer centre becomes 
available Again this can be visualized in the length of journey 
to buy bread which is likely to be very small and hence there will 
be very frequent trips, as against a journey to buy a fur coat, where 
in relation to the value of the article and the infrequency of demand 
a much longer trip would be tolerated If a sick and dying person 
can only obtain remedial treatment m one place in the world, then 
the range of the service could be extended to its absolute maximum 
measured in miles Again there are severe practical problems in that 
most journeys have multiple purposes one can buy the bread and 
the fur coat on the same tnp but these arc excluded from the 
present theoretical connderation 

* For this wB J L Berry and \t L. Garmon (1958) A note on central place 
theory and the range of a good Eton Ceogt 34 and Keren) devtlopmroli of central 
place theory Pep Proe Rig Set Auoe 4, 107 
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It u possible from the above to isolate two limits m relation to each 
good or service, one can be called a lower and the other an upper 
limit (figure 5-1) The lower limit is determined by the minimum 
demand necessary to ensure a commodif) or service js offered, that is, 
the threshold, the upper limit is that beyond which a good will no 
longer be obtained from a centre, the range 
If these principles arc now applied as controls to the development 
that would take place on an isotropic surface, that is a flat uniform 
plain of equal population density and with no variation in wealth or 
income, then it is possible to derive a model of town distribution At 



this point a word on nomenclature must be interposed Christaller 
designated the various ranks of setdements by using the initial letter 
of the different orders of settlements as they could be identified m 
southern Germany They arc listed in table 5-1 and used in this 
discussion To continue the argument a settlement given the rank ‘B 
is postulated This serves the surrounding area and if one of the goods 
which it offers, number 21, can be given the upper limit, or range of 21 
kilometres, and if the lower limit or threshold is such that it can only 
be offered at B t then it will be supphed over an area of 21 kilometres 
radius about B Now if the next central good, number 20, has a range 
of 20 kilometres^. then there will emerge a ring one kilometre wide 
which cannot be served from B with that good Further centres are 
therefore presupposed and if the lower limit, or threshold, is sufficiendy 
clastic, then these must be of the same B order But they must be 
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I of a town for whereas size might be a measure of ‘unpor- 
Jnot a measure of centrality Indeed it includes in an in- 
ti the population due to those special funcuons which we 

Jt great pains to exclude Centrality, the degree to which a 

town serves its si i rrm indi nyaxea . can only be measured in terms of th e 
gdoaFanif services offered There are variations iriquantity as well as m 
quality, there are diherent orders of goods and services for some are 
costly and purchased or needed infrequently and will need large 
populations to sustain them, others are everyday needs and will 
require small populations From this two concepts emerge 

1 Threshold population 9 Christaller did not use this term but the 
concept is implied in his construct The threshold is defined as the 
minimum population that is required to bring about the offering 
of a certain good For sale or to sustain any service, in economic 
terms this means the minimum demand to make such an offering 
viable Assuming uniformity of income, consumption and taste 
it can be measured in terms of population numbers In a concrete 
way this concept is easily demonstrated by the minimum varying 
populaUon required to maintain successively a district nurse, a 
doctor, a specialist doctor such as a paediatrician, a genera] 
hospital and a specialized C) e hospital To evaluate these minima is 
much more difficult 

2 Range of a good or sennet This is the maximum distance over which 
people will travel to purchase a good or derive a service offered at a 
central place at some range from the centre the inconvenience of 
travel measured in time cost and trouble v> ill outweigh the value 
or need of the good or an alternative nearer centre becomes 
available Again this can be visualized in the length of journey 
to buy bread which is likely to be very small and hence there will 
be very frequent trips, as against a journey to buy a fur coat, where 
in relaUon to the value of the article and the infrequency of demand 
a much longer trip would be tolerated If a sick and dying person 
can only obtam remedial treatment in one place in the world then 
the range of the service could be extended to its absolute maximum 
measured in miles Again there are severe practical problems in that 
most journeys have multiple purposes one can buy the bread and 
the fur coat on the same tnp but these arc excluded from the 
present theoretical consideration 

'For tim «« B J L Berry and \\ L Garmon (1 958) A note on central place 
theory and the range of* good Scot Ctegr 34 and Recent developments of central 
place theory P„p Proc Reg Set Asset 4, 107 
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kilometres can be offered effective!* at the B and K centres, but good 
number II cannot, for once more the unserviced one kilometre ring 
will emerge, a further senes of lower order service centres has to be 
introduced In this way, a whole hierarchy of central places emerges 
with towns of equal rank equidistant from each other Christaller 
called the area which a town served the ’complementary region' 
and under the conditions above, these regions were circular However, 
to avoid overlap, and to match the densest distribution of settlement 
points, the circular regions were transformed into hexagons 



Figure 5-3 The most closely pecked eQuidistant distnbu 
tion of points (settlements) and the smallest association of 
centres 


If there arc further goods for which the threshold population 
required is greater than that provided by the B system, then one place 
alone from that system may be sufficient and it accordingly will acquire 
higher value as a central place and is given the designation of a ‘G* 
centre It will hate a range of 36 kilometres as suggested above, for it 
is now apparent that it is at a value three tunes the next lower 
range limit that transition from one rank of central place to another 
becomes nece ssa ry New and higher order centres will therefore be 
found with ranges of 62 kilometres and 108 kilometres. At each of these 
durances new- types of goods can be offered because the range, and 
thereby the threshold population, is increased Each central place is 
able to offer all the goods of lower order centres and, in addition, a 
distinctive range of goods related to the increased size of its hinterland 
On this basis a distinctive senes of ranks emerges which is referred to as 
the urban hierarchy The pattern finally produced is shown on figure 
5-4 and in table 5 1 

It should be apparent, how e\ er, that the threshold and range of any 
one good or service will be an arbitrary figure and consequently it is 
possible that each one will demand a different hierarchical structure 
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Figures 2 The dervaton of the urban herarchy after 
Chrstader (7966) For explanation see text Th s d agram 
comes from C R Lews (1977) Central Place Analys s 
Unt 10 Fundamentals of Human Geography Open 
Un vers ty 


equidistant from D tn terms of all the presupposed cond tiom and if 
the most closely packed equidistant distribution of settlement po nts is 
adopted there will be six of these on a ring about B (figure 5-3) 
Christaller gives the distance between these centres as 36 kilometres 
although the jusufication of this ts provided later and such anth 
met cal distances should not properly be part of a deductive structure 
For tt 11 lower order goods the next locations will be those at the 
centres of equ lateral triangles joining the B centres (figure 5 2) 
at these po nts K centres will emerge Now goods numbers 19 18 17 
16 15 14 13 and 12 with ranges of 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 and 12 



place 



Figure 5-4: The central place system after Christaller In this construct K 
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table 5-1 The orders and arrangement of centres 


Type of centre 
re rank or order 


Number of places 


M (Marktort)* 486 

A (Amtsort) 1 62 

K (Kreisstadt) 54 

B (BearksstarH) 18 

G (Gaustadt) 6 

P (Prov nzstadt) 2 

L (Landstadt) t 


Number of 

complementary 

regions 


27 

9 

3 


Range of region 
in Kilometers 


120 
20 7 
36 0 


•The terms used in this table are the ones most frequently employed in an Engl sh 
context the fust part referring to admin strative areas such as Gau or Kreis and 
the stadt mean ng city The longer terms used by Christaller were Marktflecken 
(Market locat ons) Amtsstadchen (Office towns) Kre sstadtehen (County seats 
in the Amercan meaning of the term) Benrkshauptorte (mam d strict or 
reg onal centres) Gaubezirkshauptorte (Gau centres) Provinzialhauptorte 
(provincial cap tals) landeszentralen (major regional centres) Christaller also 
added Re chsteilstadte or RT for those cit es which were more than major 
reg onal centres but not natonal cap tals with popu/atons of about 1 million 
and Re chshaupistadte or R (world cn es or national cap tals w th a population 
of over 2 million) ( Source C W Baskin (1957) A critique and translation of 
Walter Christallers Die Zentralen Orte in SuddeutschlencT Umversty of 
Virgma unpublished Ph 0 dssertaton 345-52) 


Chns taller understood this to some extent and was aware that throughout 
the theoretical part he was describing a special case In the case demon* 
strated above, there is a strict ordering whereby each settlement serves 
its own hinterland and an area/population equivalent to the hinterlands 
of two other settlements in addition, hence it has been called ‘the 
rule of threes’, or, using the constant k to express this, then k = 3 
(figure 5-4) But still retaining the hexagonal structure of basic settle- 
ments Christaller realized that two other situations were possible where 
k = 4 and k = 7 as shown on figure 5 5 In order to resolve this 
problem Christaller associated a controlling principle with each of 
the three arrangements (figure 5 6) 

1 The marketing principle k = 3 All areas are served from a minimum 
set of central places 

2 The transport principle k = 4 There, the distnbuuon is such that as 
many places as possible he on main transport routes connecting the 
higher order centres 

3 The administrative principle k =* 7 Efficient administration is the 
control in this case and this will demand a dear separation of all 
complementary regions for they cannot be shared administratively 

However, these three principles of arrangement do little to offset the 
major problem Christaller presents no argument to justify giving every 
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good the same threshold and range, or a multiple of these basic 
measures so that although his theoretical framework is sustained by 
these means its relation to reality is made more remote 
Much detail has been omitted, yet the preceding paragraphs give 
the core of Christaller’s ideas In a situation not without precedent, 
another worker was arriving at similar conclusions virtually at the 
same time This was August Losch whose Economics of locatton was 
first published m 1939 10 Losch was concerned with the central problem 
of the location of economic activity and particularly with the creaUon 
of economic regions His emphasis was, therefore, like Christaller’s 
on economic factors as against what he termed the ‘natural’ or 
‘political’, raw materials were to be equally dispersed over a flat plain 
characterized by a pattern of self-sufficient farms equally spaced in the 
densest possible manner Spatial differences would emerge from this 
postulated initial situation owing to the forces of concentration brought 
into play by the possibility of specialization and of the operation of 
economies of scale, although there would be limiting forces in the 



K»3 K„a 


Figure 5-5. The central place system the three smallest 
systems K = 3 K ■= 4 and K = 7 After P Haggett (1965) 

form of transport costs and the benefits of diversified production 11 
Losch outlined the situation of one of the farmers who set out to 
produce beer, a secondary productive activity, it should be noted, and 
not a tertiary service The size of his market can be determined from 
the relations implicit in the normal individual demand curve (figure 
5-7) 

If OP is the brewery price, the individual will buy PQ But away 
From the centre of production, P, the price will increase due to transport 

,s A Losch (1954) The tonomtet of location (New Haven) This is an English 
translauon by \V H Woglom The German edition first appeared in 1939 
« A Losch (1954), 105 
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maximum shipping distance, that is the range over which beer can be 
sold But the output of the brewery can be reduced and production 
still be profitable until the two curves are tangential (see broken line 
on figure 5 8) Thus M X F is a measure of the minimal area needed 
before beer can be produced and if this be multiplied by a factor 
representing population density, then the minimum number of people 
required to sustain the brewery is obtained To translate this into terms 
already used, this is the ‘threshold population’ 

It will be apparent that we are here very close to Christaller MF is 
the upper limit and M X F the lower as defined above The two authors 
have similar fundamental ideas but they have couched them in different 
arguments 

Losch proceeds to demonstrate that his analysis will result in a 
senes of circular market areas but in order to cover the territory most 
economically these are converted into hexagons and a proof provided 
that this is justifiable The hexagonal structure is dependent on the 
number of farms required to institute the producuon of a commodity 
and this number will vary considerably from commodity to commodity 
Lfisch, unlike Chnstaller, allows for this fact and adapts it into his 
structure Given the closest packed distnbuuon of farms and hexagonal 
market areas the smallest number of farms which can be served is three 
as in figure 5-5 This is the minimum threshold and thereafter the 
succession continues through four and seven (figure 5-5) This is in 
accord with the argument developed by Christaller, but Losch continues 
the logic of this procedure for there is a whole series of succeeding 
arrangements out of which Christaller only isolated the three smallest 
cases. The whole senes continues 3 4 7 9 12 13 16 etc Losch proceeds 
to consider the ten smallest areas and tabulates the relations between 
them (figure 5-9 and table 5-2) 

As lnumated earlier, every good sold, every service offered will have a 
different lower and upper limit, a different threshold and range and 
indeed, could be offered at a variety of different points There is no 
reason therefore why a chaos of different meshes should not occur 
thrown over the supposed uniform plain Some order can be introduced 
by arbitrarily centering all the meshes on one point, which is i pso 
facto made the metropolis. Further, by rotating the various nets about 
this point city rich and city poor sectors can be produced with a 
maximum degree of coincidence But it must be emphasized that only 
by excessive and unreal simplification, so that a uniform structure is 
presupposed’ with a rfxecf if, can Cfrnstau’erk mock! bo a’cnvtru’ Zfenfcr 
Losch’s scheme a hierarchy in the strictest sense of the tern, that is with 
an equal and regular addition of the number of subsidiary places 
served, does not emerge But distinctive groupings of the subsidiary 
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costs until at F beer is so expensive that it cannot be sold PF is the 
extreme range and total sales will be the volume of the cone, formed by 
rotating PFQ around P, multiplied by a factor representing population 
density So far a constant price has been assumed, OP, but that price 



Figure 5-7. Losch s derivation of the market area and 
demand cone from the demand curve for a product as a 
function of distance For explanation see text After A Losch 
(1954) 

will vary with the total sold, that is with the economies of scale that 
can be introduced as production increases A new curve, therefore, 
is drawn based on the volume of the demand cone calculated for a senes 
of arbitrary prices, that is, it represents total demand as a function of 
brewery price (A, A’) On this is superimposed a planning curve, the 
smallest average cost at which any amount can be produced (w) These 
must intersect before any beer can be sold, for it they do not, the costs of 
production exceed the price which sufficient people will pay On the 
graph (figure 5 8), MN will be the total that can be sold and MF the 



Figure 5 8 Demand curves (A) — quantity demanded as a 
function of price — and Planning curve (■») — smallest average 
cost related to quantity produced For explanat on see text 
After A Losch (1954) 
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table 5-2 s The ten smallest possible market areas 
Area no No of settlements completely Distance between 
supplied centres 


3 

4 

5 

6 


10 


3 

4 
7 
9 

12 

13 

16 

19 

21 

25 


e/ 3 

•n 

>n 

•n 

•m 

./f3 

*/ie 

./is 

afn 

a/25 


Range 


a/3 

2a 

a/3 

2a 

2a 

a/7 

a/7 


places can be found and hence distinctive ranks identified The 
confusion here is possibly semantic but clear comprehension is essential 
if empirical studies are to be properly conducted and interpreted 
‘To conclude, therefore, it must be admitted that whilst the functional 
array of services does fall into distinct groupings in all cases, it is only 
when a fixed k is assumed that a strict hierarchy m the Christaller 
sense is obtained ’ ,a 

At this stage, it is appropriate to introduce another interpretation of 
city size this is the Rank Size Rule for Cities The basis of the ‘rule’ 
was originally put forward by Felix Auerbach in 191 3, 13 but its develop- 
ment and popularization is associated with George K Zipf 14 in a 
volume published in 1941 and entitled National unity and disunity In 
loose terms the ‘rule’ states that if the population of a town is multiplied 
by its rank, then this will equal the population of the largest and 
highest ranked city It is often stated as 


R'S r = M 

where R — the Rank of a city, S R — the Population of a city of rank 
R, and M and n are constants 

But where R is I, whatever the value of n, S equals M so that the 
constant M is the population of the largest city It is also less reliably 
argued that in western industrial countries the constant n is equal to 

,a W K D Davies (1964) The hierarchy i f commercial centres, a ease study South 
Watts, 2-10 (University of Wales unpublished Ph D thesis) 

,s F Auerbach (1913) Das Gesetz der Bcvolkerungskonzentration Petcmanns 
Milt 59,74. 

M G W Zipf (1941) National amly and disunity (Bloomington, 111 ) 
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At this stage some brief review of the argument is needed Models of 
the distribution of central places have been deduced and these hold good 
under the condition that special functions are excluded, or severely 
limited, and that service for a contiguous surrounding area is assumed 
as the sole urban role and that the earth’s surface is a flat, homogeneous 
plain with an even distribution of resources and population That 
empirical study, or indeed ‘common sense’, might show no such 
pattern as that envisaged in theory to exist is of no consequence The 
point at issue is whether these models are logical constructions which, 
although isolating only a limited number of factors operative on town 
distribution and postulating unreal conditions, nevertheless give insight 
into the nature of town distribution Moreover, these concepts point 
in the nght direction for they demonstrate the search for unified 
principles rather than continue the desenpuon of individual towns 
They connect what had hitherto been isolated fact and they lead to 
further experimental observation by indicating the most pertinent 
questions we can ask 


The clearest exposition of the impheauons of a Christaller type 
hierarchy has been given by John Marshall ,0 He argues that the 
diagnostic criteria of hierarchical structuring are 

1 Spatial interdependence oj the centres This means that there is a network 
of relauonships between the centres represented by physical 
flows of goods and people This network focuses on the hierarchically 
superior town. 

2 Functional uholeness of the system This is perhaps the most important 
criterion It implies that any abstraction from the real world for 
stud) must consist of a ‘whole’ system To an extent this is an 
impossibility since no system is discrete in an absolute sense but 
certainly the consideration of arbitrarily defined tracts of territory 
makes no sense in central place terms 

3 Discrete stratification of centres This needs little comment Stratifica- 
tion has to be demonstrated in objectiv e terms 

4 Interstitial placement of orders This is a spatial requirement in accord 
with Christaller s notion that lower order towns will occur at 
intermediate places betw ten the next superior order towns. Whereas 
this is a conditional of the spatial arrangement, it is difficult to see 

*0J U \lmbll (I960) The loealian af remet toons An affnash ta ((< tstaljns *f 
antra! fleet systems Urnven ty of Toronto, Dept, of Geography, Rotarch Pubs. 
(Toronto 
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forces The one moved towards diversification where a large number of 
communities benefited from being located near to raw materia! 
sources and minimized transport-costs The other force was one of 
unification where a small number of large communities minimized 
movement of finished goods to the consumer From these opposing 
conditions a balance emerged which was reflected in the rank-size rule 
It is apparent at a superficial level that if the rank-size relationship 
implied in the rule is accepted as an accurate finding, then it completely 
contradicts the hierarchical situation derived from deductive argument 
Christaller postulated a stepped and ranked distribution of size classes, 
Zipf s finding shows a smooth relation where no distinctive classes can 
be identified Insofar as Zipf’s work is empirical then its introduction 
into this chapter concerned with model building is perhaps, unjustified, 
but the rank-size rule has become such a well known statement that 
its conflict with Christaller’s ideas needs to be noted But the conflict 
has been considerably exaggerated and, at this stage, there is no need 
to accept the view that the rank-size rule undermines die idea of a 
hierarch) Attempts have been made to show that the two concepts are 
not incompatible 16 even when applied to the same data and indeed, 
the very meaning of the word ‘hierarchy’ needs clear and precise 
definition m this context This has not gone without challenge 11 
but there arc more cogent and simpler bases for no undue disturbance 
being generated by the introduction of Zipf s work The factual truth 
of the Rule has been challenged and certainly, it has been shown that it 
applies only to large areas 16 It measures size by population totals and 
not centrality as envisaged by Christaller and in consequence, it 
embraces not only central place functions but special functions as well, 
those special functions which need to be examined separately from 
central place functions as the last chapter demonstrated When all 
urban functions are massed together then it is perfectly possible that 
the wide range of other functions, over and above central place func- 
tions, can transform a ranked hicrarchial array into a conunuous 
rank size relation The empirically observed rank size rule need not 
therefore deter us at this stage from accepting the theoretical constructs 
of Christaller and Losch 18 


'• B J L Berry and W L Garmon (1958) Alternate explanations of urban 
rank sue relationships Ann ^uoc Am Ctegr 43, 83 

Se j 6 ** ^Dacey ( 1966 > Population oT place* in a central place hierarchy J R'g 

1 * n h ? r \ t * J Stewart (1958) The sue and spacing of cities Ctorr Her 48, 222 
a J L BerTy (1957) Modem theoretical departure* chapter 1 o[ Geography of 
e ” d " !a ' ! tetniutun (Englewood Cliffc, Nj) Thu chapter, which u 
concerns witn mathematical formulauon of central place theory, forms an appro- 
pnate continuation to the argument presented here 
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why it should necessarily be a condition of hierarchical structuring 
Thus in a valley re-entrant into a thinly peopled highland mass 
town rank will increase down valley as successive streams of 
population meet A hierarchical structure, dependent on threshold 
and range can emerge without this particular form of interstlUal 
placement 

5 Incremental baskets of goods This condition means that each rank can 
be disungujshed by characteristic assemblages of goods, the 
thresholds of which mean they can only enter at a particular level 

6 A minimum oj three orders 

7 A numerical pyramid in order membership These last two are self-evident 

At the same time there are many difficulties which have already 

ansen in considering the central place model 

1 Christaller’s presentation clearly involved excessive simplification 
and the concept of market, transport and administrative systems 
appears as an unconvincing attempt to sidestep the difficulties 
which accumulate about this simple model The adoption of 
Losch’s approach seriously modifies the nouon of a clear-cut, 
unequivocal hierarchy 

2 At least two other ways of ordering towns m a system have been 
propounded from an inductive, empirical basis and there appears 
a marked unconformity between these observations and theoretical 
models These are 

a Rank-size distribution 
6 Primate city distribution 

They have both been partly examined tn chapter 3 

3 The whole approach through these models is stauc A state of 
equilibrium is postulated brought about by the balance of forces 
derived from the assumptions put forward Christaller, it is true, 
does consider ‘dynamic factors’ but there is but little opportunity 
in these approaches to include the obviously known facts of town 
growth and decay 


Figure 5-70 Countries with lognormal (rank size) distri- 
butions of urban populations The upper diagram consists of 
what ate generally regarded as developed countries while 
the lower diagram shows that this condition is also found 
in countries generally regarded as underdeveloped After 
B J L Berry (1961) 
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There are further problems but these can best be introduced in the 
next stage of analysis when empirical verification for central place 
notions is sought Verification involves the development of techniques 
for the ranking or towns and the identification of spheres of influence 
These form the next area for consideration 

Notes on further reading 

Christaller's work is now easily accessible in translation, and this and Ltisch’s 

contnbution arc the major works which should be read 

Christaller, w (1966) Crnfral places in southern Germany (see footnote 1) 

Loscii, A (1954) The economies of loeation (sec footnote 10) 

Two clear introductions to central place ideas are 

BERRi, a j L (1967) Geography of market centres and retail distribution (Englewood 

Cliffs, N J ) 

Marshall, j u (J969) The location of srr.rce tou-ns An approach to the analysis tj 
central place systems (see footnote 19) 

For a recent exegesis ofLosch » work w hich clarifies some obscure argument see 
»eavqn, k s o and mabin a s (1975) The Losch system of marked 
areas, derivation and extension Geog Analysis 7, 131 
The bibliographies mentioned in the text are essential and should be consulted 
for some guidance into the large amount of literature on central place studies 
ANDREWS, II e (1970), Working notes and bibliography on central place 
studies, 1965-1969 (see footnote 2) 

BERRY, b j L and pred, A (1961) Central place studies a bibliography of 
theory and application (see footnote 2) 

An interesting and valuable study of early ideas akin to Central Place Theory 
is to be found in 

dawson, j (1969) Some early theories of settlement location and sue f T" 
Plan Inst 55, 444 

A more advanced and very useful discussion of the 'theory of the distribution 
of city sizes' is to be found in 

Richardson, h w (1973) The economics of urban size (Farnborough), Chaps 
11 and 12, 139-70 
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3 The retail centre In this case the count of establishments is limited 
to retail shops in the central area or CBD which in turn poses 
problems of definition Thus m their study in southwestern Iowa, 
Berry, Barnum and Tennant define a business district as 'a group 
of spatially contiguous establishments less than 300 feet from each 
other, and either separated from other establishments by more than 
300 feet or if in a conunuous shoestring of business falling into 
“peaks" or “ribbons ' of land values' a 

c The level of generalization at which ike study u being made 
Here again a senes of levels can be recognized and this difficulty can 
be equated with that of weighting for size of a facility or establishment 
by number of employees, size by floor space or some other measure 
In retail trade these problems emerge more clearly and it is possible 
to conduct a count on the following bases 7 

1 Establishments In this case one shop is taken at its elementary 
value and counted as a single unit It is in this form chat most 
census data are available 

2 Functions Here each type of outlet is counted regardless of the 
association in establishments 

3 Functional units Thu would imply a count of the total number of 
outlets regardless of type 

An example may clarify these possibilities * There are three shops 
A, B and C A is a grocer, greengrocer and off licence wine and 
spirit retailer, B is a greengrocer and fishmonger, C is a grocer and 
butcher Thus a count would reveal three establishments (A, B and 
C), five functions (grocer, greengrocer, off licence wines and 
spirits, fishmonger, butcher) and seven functional units (two 
groceries, two greengroceries, and one each fishmonger, wines and 
spirits, butcher) 

If the example quoted is referred back to all three units of study then 
it will be seen that one person making a field survey in which retail 
functional units in the retail centre of a town are being surveyed will 
be working on very different figures from someone using the admini- 
strative area of the town and counting all retail, service, social and 
administrative establishments Above all, elaborate and sophisticated 
method* of statisucal analysis are of little value if imprecise and ill- 
considered data are employed 

i B J L Berry, H C Bamum and R J Tennant (ISM) Retail location and 
consumer behaviour Pep Hr/ Set. Asset 9, 68 

’HA Stafford (1963) The functional barn of rmall terwru. Eeee Crop 39,165 
*1V K,D Diner (1966), 5? 
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Coo,,.* word, AIM- ££5 
olocy of central place theory Th P*J 1 i u true that given the 
of a town could be measured by its P°P^ JS an ^solute correla 

sssr.sj^isssis- »*— * r ” - mbcn - 

'X«. *» r»“h?p”obUm «vm .f “™ t 

!E tv.cc 10 tbs surrounding in .» “ " control and 
administrative and social centres c serV ices to be 

there is no need whatso^er for these non ^n, «n , m cv|denl 
located on an economic basis Indeed ’ mp i e co uld 

.hat social icov.cc> such a. h "P"^ „J tool and 
not be provided in thinly peopled rural areas at a fnt The 

rhey arc lubudiocd by fo'ralaudi^uoi will amply 

examination or rate deficiency grants . based on the 

illustrate this point It follows that two different Pj_ P * nee d«l 
need for profitability in the one case Hid i the 

social service on the other are operative Stated in a^iodier way, ^ 
situation demands that the threshold value threshold is 

so that in this latter case the whole concept of economic 
rejected in favour of social need 


b The unit of study adopted . carried 

There are three levels at least at which an investigation can b 

1 The town This includes all the nominated services within the town 

area, using an administrative or census definition and me S 
subsidiary shopping centres . t 

2 The commercial core This concentrates on the central a 
includes all commercial (i e economic) services such as o 
theatres as well as shops 

* See page 23 it sea . ,„_i e-inca 

• These are die grants made by die central exchequer to supplement R 

derived from local sources. For an example of the extent of these grants s m 
MounfieldandH D Watts (1968) Mid Wales prospects and policies iora y 

area chapter 11 in fc G Bowen H Carter and J A Taylor editor^ C»W 
At«yilu?th (Card ft) F.g x. 2(a) U a map or the proportion. ^ ^ Su rt 

rate deficiency grants in England and Wale* These are now called 
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The complete ‘trait complex’ derived from the above was ABCD but 
Smailes accepted as the minimum qualifications for this lesel A‘B l C l D 
or A 1 BC ‘Sub-towns’ which did not meet these requirements is ere 
identified and, by using additional criteria, major towns, cities and 
major a ties were introduced to give a complete ranking of the urban 
settlements of England and Wales 11 There is an immediate method- 
ological comparison between this attempt to rank towns and that by 
Chauncy D Harris to classify them referred to in a previous chapter 15 
Both procedures were descriptive but both employed a numerical 
clement to give validity to the categories that were identified by the 
insight and experience of the classifier Smailes’s scheme was equally 
important in that it brought the notion of central place before a wide 
geographical field and was a first approximation to a ranking scheme 
Moreoever it had a certain element of balance in that retail and 
commercial activities were represented by Woolworth’s and the banks, 
social services by schools and hospitals, entertainment by the cinema 
and regional association by the local newspaper But it was also weak 
on a number of vital points The grounds on which the criteria were 
selected were nowhere made explicit and the choice can only be 
interpreted as arbitrary Even with this arbitrary basis no attempt is 
made to justify the definition of the grades , again, it is not demon- 
strated that they emerge from the data used ‘The symbols of urbanism’ 
may ‘hang together in a trait complex’ but there is no proof of this 
other than the author’s assertion Lastly, the large scale on which this 
ranking was applied (the whole of England and Wales) meant that 
a large variety of situations was being forced into the mould of the 
scheme and many of the real difficulties were avoided in this process 
These criticisms were equally applicable to a similar study by John 
E Brush of ‘The hierarchy of central places in southwestern Wis- 
consin* 14 Brush maintained that the status of trade centres was 
determined by the functions they perform, by the combination or 
association of distinctive sets of functional units (i e a trait complex) 
and he then proposes that although clear-cut breaks cannot be recog- 
nized, nevertheless ‘a threefold classification becomes apparent — 
hamlets, villages and towns ,,s This classification is then demonstrated 
by reference to the presence or absence of key establishments related 
to a range of central functions retail trade, wholesale trade, finance. 


11 A. E. Smaller (1946) The urban mob of England and Hairs. Trent, tart Br 
Cap 87 

** See page 53 
“JE- Snub (1953) 

•»J E. Bnub (1953), 385 
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i METHODS OF RANKING TOWNS 

In chapter 4 it was shown that classification of towns by functional 
character has become more objective as methods were refined This is 
also true of attempts at town ranking In this case, however, the early 
purely descriptive stage does not exist, other than in the use of size 
classes of towns, and it is possible to recognize two major phases, the 
first in which subjective identification dominated and a second in which 
objective, statistical investigation of the hierarchy was introduced A 
further problem exists in that the direction of emphasis has stressed now 
the internal characteristics of the town, now its external relations 
The earliest attempts at the empirical identification of the hierarchy 
of towns which Christaller's logic proposed were based on the a pnon 
assumption that a distinctive ranking could be found This was based 
upon the analyst s perception that such an ordering existed and the 
task was not to provide the means by which the existence of a hierarchy 
could be tested but rather the basis for the idenufication of ranks or 
towns which were assumed to exist There are many examples of this 
type of analysis but perhaps the most widely known and quoted are 
those of A E Smailes in Britain* and J E Brush in the United States 19 
Smailes worked on the basis that ‘any grading must in some measure 
be arbitrary >et the indefiniteness of boundaries does not warrant 

denial of the reality of stratification He was intuitively aware of the 

existence in Britain of what he called ‘the fully fledged town’ which was 
identified as a distinctive stratum in the settlement pattern Moreover, 
he also argued that this level was characterized by the occurrence 
together of certain key features which made up a ‘trait complex’ This 
was made up of 


diminishing to 
and 

diminishing to 
diminishing to 


A Branches of three of the fi\ e major banks 
together with a Woolworth's store 
A 1 three branch banks 
A™ two branch banks 
B Grammar school and hospital 
B x only one of the above 
C Cinemas 
C' only one cinema 
D Publication of a local newspaper 


' A t £ s ™ u1 <* (1944) The urban hierarchy of Ena 
11 A E Smailes (1944) 


id and Wales Giegr 29,41 
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deviation and the variation coefficient, first within the group from its 
mean value and then from the mean of the indicators left in between the 
means of consecutive groups’ 1 * In qualitative terms an attempt is 
made to determine the extent to which central functions belong to 
the same indicator group by computing coefficients of common 
occurrence 20 The degree of correlation between the occurrence of 
functions is used not to show the interdependence of pairs of functions 
but rather ‘the dependence of various institutions on the abstract 
centrality of central places’ 21 Thus, for example, in medical and 
public health activities, the indicators of the second class of centre are 


Physician communal home = +0 75 

dentist — +0 82 

health clinic =* +0 96 

veterinarian = +0 73 

local hospital = +9 62 


where the correlation with the typical central function (physician) is 
given 51 From this the lower correlates, the dime and the hospital, 
are dropped and the remainder taken as diagnostic 

After this procedure has been followed for each activity, the results 
are combined in a 'partial synthesis' from which a final ranking is 
derived Palomaki’s work is interesting in that his indicators are 
very similar to SmaJes’s ‘trait complex’ but they are derived for a 
senes of grades not merely for a preconceived fully fledged town At 
the same time the analysis is much wider ranging and a real effort is 
made to examine cnacally both in group nearness and between- 
group distance But from the bnef outline it will be evident that, 
throughout, a number or subjective decisions are made which determine 
the result. 

In 1958 Berry and Garrison prefaced an examination of the func- 
tional bases of the central place hierarchy with the statement that 
‘there has been no satisfactory evidence provided that would suggest 
that a hierarchical class-system of centres does indeed exist’ 23 and in 
the light of the foregoing consideration this was an appropriate 
comment. They therefore set out to conduct a rigorous test for the 
ranking or towns in Snohomish County, Washington All the central 

“ M Palomaki (1964), 47 

*® M Palomaki (1964), 21 Thu u the standard correlation coefficient. 

>' M. Palomalu (1964), 21 

" M Palomaki (1964) 110 

” B J L. Berry and \\ L. Camion (195$) Functional bases of the central place 
hierarchy Eton. Gtogr 34, J45 
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trade and persona! service, amusemenu, transpor^suon, 
non, utilities immulacimmg, pro» S m the.. 

There are clear parallels ''J*. S "“' “ d ,^ U on of the direction of 
strengdt and s.e.knes.es and al» * ‘ £ d '““° „„ v were fully 
future work Many 'Uteres’-ed P Smades and Brush 

«"-***“ 

. Th, .nelu.ua tf «fl ^ but 

This rs implicit m the very extended list o dacdme. » * V 
die attempt to be «milly inclusive pte- ^g JSSm. P«- 
of data collecUon At the same time P™™™ ° f ra „ht.es a 

sented themselves for m any umveiglit m „ newspaper 

large central jeweller could be equated with turnover which 

shop as just one retail establishment Floor sp jelled fonn 

can be used for weighting are rarely available m the cetm ^ 
that would make them valuable The -«£• can 

groups, as for example •convenience good i and IgJPP S * hal 
offset this to some extent, but again a senes of arbitrary aec 
to be made in the process 

b More rigorous procedure, m the identification ma de more 

The first stage was that the identification of ” , “ ent so that 

objective by the awarding of points forccrtain fecthu ' P ^ lyse d 
a score was obtained for each town These scores ** 

to identify groupings that might occur However, t0 

groupings were defined arbitrarily with htdc attempt 
identify linkages or to compare in group or beWeeivgro p ^ ^ ^ 
The main exception to this was the work of Maun Talo , 

South Bothman area of Finland Centrality was measured m two J 
The first was ,n quorate terms ‘simply on the basis ‘he number 
types of central function occumng in’ the towns Tor i ’ , 

of functions was broken down .mo separate elements, thus administra^ 
live, wholesale, retail, medical and public health activities _ 
examined separately For each, number of funcuons per s 
was plotted against each settlement and by mspecUon B TO ' 1 P ln ^ n 
identified, these are called indicator groups ‘The interna u ” , d 
of the indicator groups is estimated by calculaung t e 

“ W K D Davies (1967) Centrality and the central place hierarchy tM (B 

4, « 3 M Palomaki (1964) The functional centres and areas of South Bothnia 
Finland Foinis 83, t 
»■ M PalomSki (1964) 21 
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functional classification, involved the use of multivariate techniques 3 ‘ 
A good example is the work of Abiodun on Nigeria 25 She includes all 
settlements m her study, not a preconceived selection which has been 
designated urban These are assembled mto an array of settlements 
against numbers of central functions, which are arbitrarily weighted, 
and this is converted into a correlation matrix of the occurrence of 
each of the functions against all the others where 1 is self correlation or 
complete correlation and 0 mutual independence From this, and by 
means of high correlation, the elements of a ‘trait complex’ could be 
identified by abstracting those functions highly correlated In order 
to examine whether such parsimony is possible this matrix is then 
subjected to a principal component analysis in which the first com- 
ponent accounts for 52 735 per cent of the variation and the second 
15 279 per cent, so that some 68 per cent of the variation is accounted 
for by the first two components 

The v ery real problem in this sort of analysis is however to interpret 
the derived component in terms of the original variables In this case 
there is no simple solution since none of the variables loads strongly 
on the first component which is consequently interpreted as giving 
weight to the overall general importance of settlements The second 
component gives greatest weight to economic and administrative 
functions The process is continued by the abstraction of successive 
components which are then used as a basis for grouping 

One of the most valuable aspects of component analysis is that xt is 
possible to obtain assessments of each of the original units of measure- 
ment, i e the setdements, on scales of scores for each of the derived 
components To these an objective grouping procedure is adopted 
which purports to measure ’functional distance’ between settlements or, 
in different terminology , to identify a hierarchy, if it exists. It is not 
dear whether the number of groups was derived from the data or 
predetermined, 3 * for the significant statement is made *a good know- 
ledge of the area under study greatly facilitates such an identification ,JT 
One wonders why this is so if all the procedures are impersonal , such a 
statement could well have been written into Smailes’s 1946 paper 
Mrs Abiodun eventually identifies five distinct levels of settlement in 
her study and therefore supports the concept that towns are sorted 

*• See B J L. Berry. H G Rtmura vtd R. J Tennant (l^) Abo B. J L. 
Berry indll C Busum (1962) Asgrr*»te rtUaoes and demenul component, of 
central place systems. J Ret Set, 4, Si. 

" J C. Abiodun (1967) Urban hierarchy in a developing country Ecm. C«r <3. 
347 

**J C. Abiodun (1967), 358- 

" J a Abiodun (1967). 562 
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place functions were cons.dered whnh 'ouM 2 

attributes where by definition, there £ fasca ttcr diagram 

library Each of the variates was anal)-sed by rneans ^ curves 

of number of shops against population Vat foung P° the 

were fitted to each diagram so that it terms of the 

population necessary for each type of shop o a PP threshold 

C ehap.ee, the threshold population, wrse i denUfr^ The* ^ ^ 

populations were then tested for randomne y * th at every 

be more even than random Then, ming , member than to any 

member of a group should be closer to some o Aer ldcntl fied 

other outside the group, three groups of wl , h popula- 

The attributes were analysed by ca “ d d then inking 

tion totals of the centres m which they were louna ana 
them in ascending order of these coefiicien ,, b t on ^feU into 
differences between these coefficients rcvealedthat all ^ jhown 
three groupings Finally the two sets of threefold p » P P 
to be associated so producing three classes of central pi 
Berry and Garrison claim that their method is capame 
reproduced in other areas and at levels or the centra p dl ffi c ulties 
other than the universe of small centres considered 
arise if this is attempted The use of centre " fljre are 

tributary area population will only work in a rural are thresholds 

no disturbing elements The thresholds identified are o arc 

in any sense since the populations of the surrounding rur . d 

excluded It would be difficult to envisage this method bel " g pp ^ f a 
to a heavily industrialized area for the central place oj P i 

settlement is related to the total tributary population, not the p P 
non of the centre itself and in an area where the population is d»m 
buted unevenly between the two at different places then real pro^m 
will arise As it is, and even m this selected area, the paper ^ends 
explanation of some marked deviants because of sue ‘ 1 
Likewise where large towns are involved, the simple ennumera 
of stores becomes a large task and problems associated wi ™ 

being counted occur, this is the establishmcnt-umt-outlet 

which has already been outlined Berry and Garrison’s work in n 
mish County is of real importance in that for the first time a ngo » 
objective analysis of well defined data showed that distinctive 1 
archical levels did occur But the extension of this method to o 
areas presented problems which meant that little duplication has a 
place to provide a senes of comparative studies h t of 

Subsequent refinement of techniques has, in this sphere, as in t a 
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If there are 23 grocers in settlement A then the centrality value for 
this function in the settlement u 05 x 23 or 11 5 If there are only 
two large department stores in the area then C — 50 0 and jf one of 
these a in A then the centrality value contributed is 50 0 The total 
of the centrality values, that is 11 5 + 50-0 + n, gnes the functional 
index which is used as the basis for ranking 

A weighting for numbers of employees or floor space can be introduced 
to allow for variation m size of outlet This process is fairly simple and 
gives the basis for an effective stud) of grouping Its main drawback is 
that it presupposes a closed system which is clearly not the case, not 
even where it is used in a South Wales mining v alley, where owing to 
physical conditions there is a high degree of isolation. 

kVhile attempts at identifying the hierarchy of towns through thetr 
establishment or facilities were becoming increasingly sophisticated, a 
sumlar process was characteristic of attempts to examine the ranking 
of towns not by direct but by ‘indirect’ means If the status of a town 
were a reflection of its dominance over the surrounding area, then it 
could be argued that the degree of dominance could best be measured 
by some assessment of the strength of the area-town link Indeed , 
Christaller adopted this interpretation in his measure of centrality 32 



where T, = number of telephones in the central place , £, *= popula- 
tion of the central place, T r = number of telephones in region, 
E, ~ population of region So that T, E, is the rano of telephones to 
populauon m the region which, multiplied by the population of the 
central place, gives an expected total if the dutnbuUon of telephones 
was even This subtracted from the actual central place total gives a 
measure of centrality (Z t ) which a the relative concentration of 
telephones in the central place It is true that Christaller used the 
physical presence of an instrument and not the number and direction 
of calls, so that he was measuring a ratio of appliances rather than 
communication flows but it was an apt choice at an early period and 
one when the telephone was not as ubiquitous as it is at the present time. 

The concept of flows between town and country had been at the 
core of the earlier pre- Christaller work of Galptn** and Kolb** but it 

** ChrutillcT {1166) H5-50 

*’ C. J Galptn (1915) The tool! anatomy of an agnoiltural comm/nity C '«** 
!>»/ Elf Stu Rts BxE H 

*♦ H J kotb (1925), Sctyvcc trUtiom of town and country In. It u.fpr Fsf 
Sui R,z BJL 58- 
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“u „ no. improper a. do. stage to ‘fi“ 

or to complex procedures pos „ e „l,ee.ed, the data 
h.gh speed computers is fully r Thus Abiodun writes, 

.end to be crude and very " f °™ble and are scry difficult 

‘the data on urban retail shops f , tr reta il company Stores 
to collect the dumbu.mn rfre^uus^om ^ Q ^ 
has been used ‘ a * Thus not on Y . point— by svhom are these 

or the word ‘representatn c cmjAasiza Ihpo n JL a „ arbitrary 
thought to be representative and on what groum k du „ d , D be 

weighbng device for the service, used in the study o in ^ 97) 

a measure of quality rather lhan I"" 1 "'!' fSjtho ‘why the same 
It is argued that there lino season. ».di or without >h * . will 

order orhierarchyshould not reproduce hierarchy are idenu 

however affect the ease with which gro p Io bc der ived 

lied This immediately indicates da. a kto"* b „k ,o the 
and will be better defined iT.uch a d ' v ‘" ^ cnucired in 1946 

SSe’SSS of subjective “^“by^to » 

type was determined by the formula 


where C was the locaUon coefficient of function it , I »» whole 

function t and T was the total number 1 ^ 

system ‘Mulnplication of the relevant location coefficient J 
number of outlets of each funchonal type preset “ * SehTe.tlen.en. 
the degree or centrality (centrality value) imparted to e ah ^ 

for every different type of function A functional index . J, t 

addition of all the centrality values attained by any se 
Thus if there are 200 grocers in the area examined, the » 
coefficient is 


a * J C Ab odun (1967), 351 
M J C Ah odun (1967) 354 
“ W K D Davies (1967) Centrality and the c 


rural place hierarchy Vri Stui 4 


"WKDDiva (1967) 63 



Matrix of number of messages between city pairs 
To City 

abcdefgh i j fc f 
a 0 75 15 20 28 2 3 2 1 20 1 0 

b* 69 0 45 50 58 12 20 3 6 35 4 2 

c 5 51 0 12 40 0 6 1 3 15 0 1 

d 19 67 14 0 30 7 6 2 11 18 5 1 

e* 7 40 48 26 0 7 10 2 37 39 12 6 

From f 1 6i 1 10 0 27 1 3420 

Crty g* Z 16 3 3 13 31 0 3 t8 6 3 t 

h 0 4 0 1 33 60 12 38 40 

l 2 28 3 6 43 4 16 12 0 98 13 1 

J* 7 40 10 8 40 5 17 34 98 0 35 12 

k 1 8 2 1 18 0 6 5 12 30 0 15 

f 02 007010 1 6 12 0 

Column 

Total 113 337 141 128 290 71 118 65 202 $11 91 39 

Largest flows bold Largest flow determined by the number Of out going messages 
* Largest flow from these cites is to a smaller city where sze is determined 
by ihe column totals 


In the matrix of messages the total in message flow the column 
totals, is a measure of centrality and can be used to rank the centres 
The rows indicate flows from centres A centre is independent if its 
largest' flow is to a smaller centre Using this property and the 
principles of transitivity (if a city a is subordinate to a city b and b 
is subordinate to c then a cs subordinate to c) and that a city cannot 
be subordinate to any of its subordinates a graph can be constructed 
as below 



Figure 6-1 : Graph of a nodal structure of a hypothetical 
region After J D Nysiuen and M F. Dace y (1967) 
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first instance, it was mainly co orw Wed a ranlung of towns 

flucncc” but subsequently C “'V lh “LL„ It was argued that 'bus 
based on the opemuon f ’ , om e Station of the 

traffic is especially useffil as a mt3!L ’ J r|| ,, (iVfrE d “by a proton 
nodality of any centre The bus opera wl ,b t0 ma lie the 

of trial and error where the majority P*”® of total number of 
majonty ofjoirnicys” A diagram was constructed r _ 

buL on market days or Saturdays '"“™® J “” C V. Town, were 
cenuge of those buses scning !ma "" “„“ opc d by inspection 

located on this and a classification in E™ waJ a precursor of 

This was a crude and unsophuimatod rf rinta ig centra 

the present interest m graph theory who argu e that a 

This has been developed by Nystuen and ID y* an d 

hierarchy of ciuea may be reduced to an abs represent the 

line. The points reprint the cues & network, 

functional associations Though a myriad of w hich creates 

there is present a basic structure oj strongest ^ 

the nested nodal regions and the hierarchy d by flows 

principle is that ‘functional association ma y be m « y Ttee 
between cenues (of people, or communicatiom of any » M) 

can be assembled into a matrix . . q-hu structure can 

from which the nodal structure can be ate itracted ‘ ^ direct 

be used to distinguish groups of cities that * av ? _ -Sated The 
hnkages and the rank order of these cities can b further 

extension of graph theory to ,nJ,r<ct possible 

adjustments or the raw data matrix but once su b-Kroups which 

by these techniques to ‘divide a set of citi u rpv c data 

specify u centml place und Us mboidmu.c 

most easily accessible and used m this context arc e ep 0 p data 

cation data and this reversion to Christaller s origin . _ this 

field is both interesung and significant An examp e g_2 

worked out for Wales by Lewis and Davies is illustrated in gu 

« F H W Green (1950) Urban hmterlands in England and 

« I Carru there (1957) A classification of service centres in Eng 
Geogr J 123, 371 
17 See page 107 

-■ I Canuthen (1957) . . ..station of nodal 

j D Nystuen and M F Dacey (1961) A graph theory interpret 
— Pap of Reg Sn Assoe 7 , 7 « 


regions rap o) tug in eusot /, 

*“ J D Nystuen and M. F Dacey (1961), 31 
«JD Nystuen and M F Dacey (1961), 41 
« w k n n,v,« ,t,a r. r. laiwis (1970) 


„ _ dM F Dacey (19bl), vl Wales two 

•* W K. D Davies and C R. Lewis (1970) Regional structures n» ,. 970 s 
studies of connectivity, chapter 2 in H Carter and W K D Davies, 

Urban assays studies in the geography of Wales, 22-48 (London) 
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It will be apparent from the forename d'tcof ■on thrt n othrng hl.e 
consensus ear.lt aa to Ole method far enammmg " h '*“ 
structure earn, and for the rdenufieatson of err, nmls * ' ™ ' 

analysis of town funetrons the use of component analysis has made a 
srgmficant advance possible m objeehvrty and it worOd » f 
the moment m that area together svrth the use of graph theory, that 

m t E5«. .. was noted drat, according ;.o 

the parts or of the movements and flo P”*? . tnto the problem 

the nodes which has already been partially in f ^ . fic j d * 

of ranking the nodes This <* 

within which these flows are taking p _» ^ut which is 

what Christaller called the complcmen ry ego ^ ^ t , t 
now usually termed die ‘urban s P h "^ sphere of influence for in 
should be emphasized that no l0 '™ wJl attract purchasers from 
reality every good and service oflerc w n functions will 

different aris The .ssumpuo., rs reqmr ed tha, ^ns.njum. ^ ^ 
become associated m distinctive co P > ^ m thc h ie rarchy, 

associated with a fairly clearly mark F meaningful Even so a 

for the concept of a spher e of influence to 

Figure 6-2- The t^ner'S Ses 

telephone call data After C^F^Lewis 

In this figure the ranks are 

calls a centra being ranked above those^centm^ ^ ^ 

subordinate and below the ^ *o ^ traced from the 

directed Thus chains of ca V'£* intprrne diaries to London 
lowest ranked centres though th fi "SJSS Jnked system and 
Aberystwyth however stands .outsKle this un particularly 
,s therefore ranked as a arw on the west 

interesting indication of the sma km g g, V en to the 

coast and confirms fhe anomalous £ an 9 re 9 the situation 
town intuitively by Sma.les in 1946 comp non 

of centres e and g in figure 6' 1 1 The Bor ^ er region 

contiguous telephone areas in the under mea sured 

so that cities outside the area a 9 .^ g Liverpool 

only their links with Wales being mcluaeo u 
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sphere by any such £ q lph eres are identifiable, 

maximum and minimum areas, for extensive sphere with 

an inner miennvdydonuiutcdone and ^ tqw J qpct atins 
a possible intermediary area be . quick and 

atTee hierarchical levels the selecUon 

useful one but it is open to the »m ^ ^ ^ u ar b,trary and often 
of the indices for a trait comp » . . . t, wou Id be no easy 

an ill-considered rag bag of areas is =f “"“L* and 

out to justify die seven ot.er.ad.osen lor plc . 

a selection or seven “ g ^ e JJSm stations into one median lrne, 

ture The resolution of all or some oi ^ bajis> f<jr lt qultc 

tmjusttfiably^muuiiKa dntt^t certain ^^J^k^lb^tbey arerclatetl ns 

zsl - a r»-v 

predetermmed by the choice of ab out ^ town> onc might 

Smce the sphere of dSution must be the reverse of 

well argue that the approach thc attcmpt at defining the 

that of ranking the town and, the method< More profitable 

sphere from within the town “ have sought to identify 

has been the second group u t? y mg place Here the 

areas within which movement to ral movement of vehicles, 

earliest method! went by eaamuung g^TZdueed a vrntal 
particularly buses ** A flow drngram of bus seme. »J ^ a 

paltem of movement into (and out ) fr the fact that the 

Sphere of milueuce could be nt, die cntdtty of 

private car now cames a large nwas not acceptable at a 

the method meant that while quick and easy, it was n 

rigorous level or investigation ^ vchtch is a variation on 

Most contemporary work »*> quat , onl taire u drawn up 

that introduced by Brucey m . t which a standard array of goods 

which arms to ebot the usual p „m,ediately arise, aU of 

and services is obtained Three 

which are implicit m the last sentence quo no»na»e 

1 How « the sample of PpHUMum^ behaviour will vary 

chosen’ 17 There is hide doubt that com 

” F „ \\ Cteen ,.930, - * — - <'«> *“ — $ * 

LmiStod. Ceogr Senes B Hum** CtBpa j7jl - ce centre Trass Inst.Br Cecp 

:: {ErzSL^ -r=s 
: i , s;‘asr=sssr«^— — 
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v,.,! hsvis ™», sphsre, 

levels in the hierarchy at and bclo „_, iencc of hamlet, village, 
concerned In the chuactemtic Amman “I"™' * h g, 

town the town wtll hove us own sphere of hnflue™ 
spheres where it functions at the lower lesel of S' b „ 

All thu .. imphcit ,n the theoretical S,", 0 ' d eln».t 

docs need repeuuon in the light of many studtes ^ llhout a pp,o- 

U, sphere of influence of a town No ssicMI™? considered 

priate qualification, as tolhe lcve M « AmtS* C0nsun.tr 
Some problems associated with central place theory ^ 

behaviour will be considered in the next chapter: 
bnefly noted here that the whole notion or the s P here . at w hich 

on the assumption that people will travel to the nearest place at wn 

a good or service is available, whereas the increasing "1°™ 

populations has made them much more footloose Spheres 

arc generalizations of movement not neat, compact and determining 

There have been tv.o approaches to the idtmurication of urban 
spheres of influence The first has looked outward from the town ^ 
order to identify the various areas which are served by i „. rrne d 
has looked inward from the countryside and has been more co 
with consumer behaviour and the way in which people us . 

centres Given the gencrat trend or interest in central place 
toward consumer behaviour the second approach has beco 
nant but a brief review of the earlier method can be considered jin . 

Early attempts at defining urban spheres of influence were c! Y 
associated with Smailess ‘trait complex’ for if the elements of that 
complex defined a ‘fully fledged (. e a parucular rank or graoe ; 
town then the areal extent which those elements dominated e 
the urban sphere of influence 41 Moreover, if they were assoc « 
within the town then the areas over which they extended their 
encc should also coincide ‘It is usually found tliat the fields shown oy 
various indices group themselves sufficiently to allow broad rccogni 
of composite fields at a series of functional levels which correspon 
the more clearly defined ranks of the urban hierarchy ’** Theproc ure, 
therefore was to plot the areas which the selected criteria covere 
example the area from which a bank drew its customers, a hospita i 
patients a cinema its clients a school its pupils and a local newspaper 
its readers An example of this method is given in figure 6-3 where ^ 
boundaries of seven selected functions exercised from Aberystwyth 
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m* »ch characteristic, as 

pnvate car and place of work ^operlythe^p^ ^ ^ 
stratified according to to do this in a systematic 

basic data are lacking it » °J household head and 

way, although questions “ . J^ cd an d used later as variables 

possession of a car and so on ca therefore quite arbitrary, 

ST^Uoa of respondents is rnrfy, 

but with an attempt to obtain J completed question 

Rowley * 8 m a study in Wal « " b ^"^d LSre^n the Bnush 
naires from each quarter W ?^ cn f t o Sation is made, so 
Ordance Survey map If an adjiutme t ^ ^ u very 

that a given percentage sample ’ Th ere are inherent 

great indeed, and also very m( no^ ffom elcctor al registers or 
problems in selecting respo » vrrcom e except in very small 

other lists and these are seMom over , ^ prime 

scale studies where the behaviour of specific gro p* 
purpose r . and services determined’ 

2 o»'f^ «”*“ , °"' M ° f m ‘ d 

-o MrPO) ■ unp ;; 

luhcd PhJ) thesu) tteml 0 f mid t\ «1*» ,bc “ 7 m 

” C. R. Lewis (1970) Tic W K. D Davie «h«on (1970) 

Welsh borderland chapter 10 in H Carter 

In the upper map the enttna are 

1 An Insurance Company , Office*™ 

3 SSSl£S‘S , 4iS». ■>-“«*" 

5 SchooPCatchment Area 

6 Postal District 

7 Veterinary Surgeons Area h „ efortwe lve 

On the lower map the area ol P eopl ? A a ance 
goods and services was asked ° .Jeofthe British Ordnance 

selected for each kilometregridsqua Aberystwyth were 

Survey map The ^Pi'^^S as spot heights in drawing 

summed for each square and used were very different 

isopieths Note that aWboufl between the two maps 

there is a correspondence Deiwu 




lure 6-4 A Maximum 
j fifty per ce nt areas for 
^ns m southwest Wales 
> initial letters refer to the 
nres B The fifty per cent 
de areas and areas visited 
...aeiritf shoooing After o 
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identified 157 different funMiora To put ^ 

naire, uhich 11 to be completed by large Ji. „ the 

pracUcable and acme selection far to be made R y 

study noted above used 20 goods and services and 

range these over high order and low order w 

„ done the selecbon remains subjective and arbitrary 

3 IVhat is meant by 'usual place of purchase Attc pt 

to refine this by defining it as the ” t Y 0 '„‘ , orjus. 

penditure was incurred over the period ofaweet or 10 rf 

the last place of purchase can be recorded g h 

vagueness can creep m where the respondents are 
providing an instant answer from recollected actio 

There is a solution to the last two difficulties and dm» ^Tmol^t of 
respondents keeping a complete account of the place ufC 

all purchases over a given period a complete diary P w an 
This solution increases the difficulties of selecting ^ hypo- 

enormous extent and can only be used when answers to specific Jff. 
theses as to consumer behaviour are required, and g 

Pr Sr^t“b^ huve been competed 
rtr.ightfor. ard Tor each or the central places a „„ 

timer is nominated as .he place of purchase of a good or ^ 
Each questionnaire cannot be treated as an isolated spot 1 ™ on . 

individual eccentricities have to be eliminated A numbe q 
natres ace, therefore, totalled, for a gt.eu grid square on a map, mr 
administrative area or for an arbt.rartly definedmr.lement In RoW , 
study five questionnaires for every quarter kilome q as 

that, with 20 goods and service, on the sheet a total of answer^ 
obtained each nominating a centre used In this case denote 

treated directly as percentages and these scores can be us 
the patterns of affiliation Isopleths can be interpolate a 
maintained that 

1 The 50 per cent isopleth for any centre will indicate the point a 

which a settlement loses dominance 

2 The bunching of isopleths at any point will indicate a sha P 
of gradient and the limit of a sphere of influence related 

of functions at a given rank in the hierarchy 

3 The 1 per cent isopleth will mark the absolute limit of a set 
influence 

An example of this sort of exercise is given in figure 6-4 
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perceive the environment, in term! of town centra, that determine Uie 
£uem, and not necesnmly die other wi ay round. Oa»t= < 
place theory often give, the impression of a 
structure, established on the day of creation to wind, mere 
have no optton but to conform, but on the other hand a given ' *>’ >™ 
emit, to be peroe.ved mavanety of «»), Tin, mtroduce, qualification, 
which can be set aside to the next chapter Although 

One further matter need, to be considered at lira ‘ ® 

many mvaugatom have rough, by the cotnple* 
to rank .own, into hierarchies, there ha, been a sad lack 
non of them method, for the analym, oflra.oncal darn 
a done one could well argue that Kudra 

etty system are all adequately bamd It is not without * “ 

amusement that one note, the abandonment of very ehtboratc racing 
procedure, tmmeiha.ely the part ., eomidered and the use of ,unple 
population total. Either the role use of popu gu cfforl 

inadequate in historical contexts or a great examptes of 

is being wasted at the present' Fortunately, there arc wmpwo 
studies which attempt to establish hierarchic in a 

data which are usually gathered from contemporary 
Bnush context, howeser, these do not ^ 

of the eighteenth century and before f^erung to 

used other than the desenpuve accounts or ^ f tlic 

population total, the sorts of figum 

hearth lam Lucy Came ha, presented ,P s, -yim w-oik 

uon analysis’ on mneteeml«entury Ea« be 

elfecuvely displays how h , problem arec, 

employed in considenng ^ So a »» * 

in converting this static analysis of loth , , y pane, is 

analyra over nme. Here die funeuonal index c aro 
simpler and ha, many advantages Ihe F j yyje, ** Owing lo 
be,? revealed by C. R. Lew-u « a mdyrf ' « be 

variations in information available ditfcren recalculate 

talen into account at each date so that .« “ towns at 

centrality value, and runeuonal Indira Tor ditTeron, *» 

■MV K. II o~~.J aCm-JTIWeilW 

“it '» 

SatLC~r 71,45 _ »raJrw’ J* 

r** hf”** {l **i r A.T.,tor t*** 

Fjut Angtain town in F- C W ,rtT v “ 

<i iJitcuA-i) 

** C.R.LCW* (iyoj.228. 
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To ». extent »■' 'io°U olsTby a teX 
naire with an array of goo* smd Krnc ^ ^ fr^ncy of 
criminating but sunpler °“*° d 2*", d „„ a standard scale (such 
visits to shop at the various centra “monthly) or absolutely 
as weekly, monthly and less freq y , Erectly (see figure 

over a given period These data can *en be plotted due 
G-4b) or can beusedtoidenufyan ordenng , re aggT c g ated 

have presented a study m this form where ^“"“^^.ous 

to give flows from each settlement to Swansea in the^ Roving 

to the survey The flows were Swa^ea were .» 

them First order and second and third ord patterns 

this way identified and mapped ( fi S^ rc ) j , ^ mc tro- 

„ „ possible to demonstrate Swansea . spher ; “ “ ' and a 

poliUn level, where it dominates a well dc ^ g £ lU largest 

W level, where it functions at a rank comparable with 
neighbours, such as Llanelli or Neath „ CTC nes above 

One last point needs to be added at this Stage _Th O ^ m 

present the most general of pictures and eonceal ihe ^ ^ , tudy 

consumer behaviour A brief example may a former mining 

in Durham investigated shopping lutbiu m Pens , Pen! haw he 
settlement some five miles from Sunderland ™hu» r private 
contrasted the shopping orientation of ho ”'“ d ’ “ The remits of 
housing estate with that of the remainder of the ward the 0 j 
the enquiry into the purchase of weekly groceries is sh 

table 6-1: Purchases of weekly groceries AfierG A Nader (1963) 

Per cent purchased 

PlseeofpureB.se Peos/iew esr.ie ,, 

Sunderland ^4 6 7 e 4 


They show markedly the different orientation which, apart from 'da- 
Uons with income and occup.tron, is linked to such **«*««»> pr 
vious place of residence of households, the working .status of * 
and die workplace of working wive, This brief cons, dc«.ou^ 
shopping habits indicates that in reality the situa ion hier- 

complex than even the most complex interpretation o an u j e 

archy and spheres of influence indicates, and that it is me way y 

“ W K. D Davies and C R Lewis (1970), 36-7 residence on 

»* O A Nader (I960) Private housing estates The effect ol previous 

workplace and shopping activities Tn Plans* Rtv 39, 65 
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deposed on the earth’s surface, the models of Christaller and Losch 
are, therefore, hypotheses as to what will be found in reality The 
physical scientist sets up his equipment to carry out the experiments 
relative to a hypothesis This chapter has been concerned with a 
similar process in the social sciences We do not set up equipment but 
it is essential to devue procedures so that a hypothesis can be effectively 
tested This is by no means easy and indeed it is possible to present a 
case that the basic tenets of central place theory were established in 
1939, the remaining thirty years have been devoted largely to the 
devising of effective techniques to test the theory in the real world and 
that with only a modicum of success 


Notes on further reading 

The essential material is in the bibliographies cited in footnote 2 {p 72) of the 
previous chapter A paper of particular value is 

davies w k d (1966) The ranking of service centres a critical review (sec 
footnote 2) 
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every dale so dial elTeeliac comparison becomes 

corner is die functional index for cadi settlement into a 

figure of all .he se.demen.s of the .h°k area so 

measure of how all the towns shared the total servicing ® ns 

beta een then, al different dales 1. follow, that urto „ 

Of the centraltty of d.fTeren. centre, me, a, 

hierarchy can in this manner be seen not as a static 8 1 

comprising relauonships between towns that are cons tan V . 

and a sounder basis can be given to earlier stud.es which attempted 

'TTltU,. r r^,".e m tdenlrfy spheres - — 
periods, but here the data arc so severely limited that one is “ n 
work from llic city outvsards At the same lime, m Rodeers 

varving character has to be used as it becomes aval a r 5542 

has used the location of the out-burgcsscs on the Burgess lh 

to 1002 in order to derive the market area or Preston in tl 

and sevcnieenth ccniur.es »■ Newspaper advcrnsemenM l.avc aim d ^ 

used as well as administrative areas for, after all, the very Y 
many English counties were named after the central ,0 " 
the use of the concept of a sphere of influence m very Y , 
Again the charters which were granted to medieval towns 1 often j* > 
the area within which people were to use the market of the ^ 

town and this also gives some indication of very early *P‘ » 

influence 54 At a later date the journeys of earners to ,narke ‘* . 

stage coaches, provide an equivalent ofbus route analysis It is pp 
that a wide rvnge of material is available for the geographer in 
ting the past This material is fragmentary and there arc very 
difficulties in us employment, but a good range or preliminary 
exists in considering the developmental process in the city system 

In terms of an effective academic enquiry a stage has now j n 
reached where the results of experimentation can be assesse 
chapter 5 a number of assumptions were presented which soug 
establish that certain regularities exist in the way m which cities 

•’ll Carter (1955) Also H Carter (19SG) The urban hierarchy and Ju*toTTta 
geography, Geegr Stud 3, 83 , reprinted in A R H Baler, J D Ham ton 
I Langton editors (1970) Geegrapkual mlrrprtlaluns of htslmsol smntf, -iOJ V 
Abbot) 

*• H B Rodgers (193G) The market area of Preston ti 


gers (1956) The market area ot Preston tn me 

C'ogr Stud 3, -15 Reprinted in A R H Baker ,1 at (1970), 

H Car— >'«»> . 1.11 n .d.inr ft 969V HuU™ 


larvon,' m*M '*D""£ov«i, editor (1969) Hutonc ««£* 
(it lltBntuh hits, aslA kutoneal conmentanesj’ont 


•r (1969) Ca 
naps and plans af towns and n 
" lo im, 5 (Oxford) 

u *r (1955), also P R. Odell (1957) Urban sph< 
teenth century Gtegr Stud 4, 30 


** H Carle 


rs of influence snLeico 
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randomness When there ts complete absence of a systematic pattern 
of points in a specified region, the distribution of points is called random 
A pattern that is not random is either more clustered than random or 
more uniform than random 4 Christaller s thesis unequivocally 
implies that the distribution of central places is uniform and that a 
situation ‘more uniform than random’ should be shown regardless of 
rank if all the central places of an area are analysed Dacey demon 
strated that, using Brush’s data for southwestern Wisconsin, 4 the 
system most closely approximated a random condition From this three 
implications were drawn 

1 There was a hierarchy of central places m the area but the spatial 
distribution did not conform to central place theory 

2 A hierarchy did exist but had not been properly defined 

3 Central place theory did not apply to market towns in southwest 
Wisconsin * 

Taking into account the inadequate diagnostic basis of Brush’s 
ranking, the third implication was at least possible Later work by 
L J King 7 was no more successful in identifying uniform lattice 
patterns Using the nearest neighbour statistic ( Rn ), with Rn = 0 
indicating a clustered situation &=1 a random situation and 
ftn = 2 15 a uniform lattice. King examined twenty sample areas and 
found that his results showed a range of Rn = 0 7 for an area in 
Utah to Rn = 1 38 for part of Missouri Although a claim was made 
that some of the samples, such as the Missouri one quoted above, 
could be classified as ‘approaching uniformity’* the general conclusion 
must be that these patterns approximate to a ‘random’ condition 
There have been later attempts to rescue an element of regularity from 
these apparently random distributions, such as that of Medvedkov 
using the concept of entropy Entropy is a notion borrowed from the 
statistical theory of mformauon Entropy helps to measure disorder 
in settlement patterns, so that the random and uniform components 
are effectively separated and measured • This means that any settlement 

• M F Dacey (1962) * M F Dacey (1962) • W Porter (I960) 

’ LJ King (1962) A quantitative expression of the pattern of urban settlement] 

in (elected areas of the USA. Tijduhr non toe Ctogr 50, t L J King (1961) A 
multivariate analysis of the spacing of urban settlements in the United States 
Arm Auk Am Gtogr 51, 222 

• L. J King (1962) 

• Y V Medvedkov (1967) The regular component in settlement patterns as 
shown on maps SooutCtogr 8, 50. Y V Medvedkov (1967) The concept of entropy 
in settlement pattern analysis ft) ft) Sn Auk M, ffJ for a 6nei"srutfy using tfie 
concept of entropy in which the procedure for its calculation is given see R K 
Semple and R G Golledge (1970) An analysis of entropy changes in a settlement 
pattern over time Econ Gtop 46, 157 
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1 PROBLEMS DERIVED FROM EMPIRICAL STUDIES 
Christaller’s study of central places in south-west Germany 1 was 
at answering the question whether there were general aws 
governed the Size and spacing of towns His model was design 
provide an affirmative answer by revealing the underlying regu 
in town distribution As chapter 6 has demonstrated, mos e 
attempts at empirical investigation accepted Christaller s t esis 
proven, and questioning neither his assumptions nor the logic 
argument, they set out to show its applicability to the real wor 
these somewhat uncritical studies were soon to be paralleled by 0 , 

which found little of the regularity which Christaller’s model pre ic 
The first challenge was directed at the point where central P‘f 
theory seemed clearly inapposite A cursory inspection of 'the ‘hstriD 
tion of towns in most areas of the world reveals no sign of a hexago 
lattice If, obeying the demands of threshold and range, j. 

grades of towns were marked by characteristic assemblages or k un 
of functions, they seemed most certainly not to display any regularity 
distribution The time lag before any serious work on this * s P ec 
central place theory was undertaken was partly due to the fact ^ 
many investigators assumed it was self-evident that no such spa ia 
arrangement appertained, and partly to the lack of adequate technique 
for examining the distribution patterns These were eventually derive 
from the investigations of plant ecologists, and a series of papers y 
Dacey 2 applied nearest neighbour analysis 3 to town (central place; 
distributions ‘The central concept of nearest neighbour analysis is 


• W ChnsUlIer (translated by C W Basltm) 1966 The central places of south*™ 

Germany (Englewood CliRs, NJ) . 

* M F Dacey (1962) The analysis of central place and point patterns by an 

neighbour method, in K Norborg editor IGU symp Urb Ceogr Lund I960, 55 
M F Dacey (1960) The spacing of nver towns Ann Assoc Am Geogr 50, 

M F Dacey (1964) Modified poisson probability law for point patterns m 
regular than random Am Assoc Am Ceogr 54,559 . 

M F Dacey (1967) Some properties of older distance for random point dutnDu 
tions Geogr Amir 49(b), 25 , 

* For a comment see YV Porter (I960) Earnest and the Orephagians a fable lo 
instruction of young geographers Ann Assoc Am Geogr 50, 297-9 




Figure 7*1 A, B ft C: Functional organization in the 
north east United States After A. K. Phitbnck ( 1957 ) 


These maps indicate centres of progressive importance from 
the second order to the seventh order, which is New York. 
The individual pattern about a fourth order city. South Bend 
is shown in figure 7-1 B There is a pyramidal structure 
leading to the largest city at the apex This is one of the basic 
principles of area I functional organization and carries the 
implication that a similar seven ordered structure can be 
identified outside this area and considered as universal 


were not incompatible 18 and could be subsumed under the same 
system The result depended largely on the analytical approach for, 
by adjustments, either situation could be revealed. Moreover it was 

11 B,J L. Berry and W. L. Garmon (1958}: Alternate explanations of uriao 
rank -sue relationship*- Am. Auoc. An. Gtegr 43, 83. 
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pattern is assumed to have a regular and a ^ disentangle these two 
calculation or the entropy value is 

parts, indicating the degree of disorder This seem £ distnbu- 

httle value and of questionable validity, in relation B 

non but may possibly be useful in assessing conclude that 

becoming more uniform with time But “ ls P ° distnbuuon be 

in few areas can any element of regularity in “ holds i, t tle 

discerned The concept of the hexangonal lattice thereto " t0 

value to the student of the real world whatever may be its attracu 
the student of social and economic geometry j lo the 

At the same tune the idea that ranks of to "" s ofa paper by 
western world were to be recognized, an implicit tene f P £ had 
Brush and Bracey, 10 was also becoming less ‘ e " a “ C ^ cd functions 
attempted to demonstrate a seven-stage hieran chy , roles H 

which was equated with seven broad categories of func , n 

These provided the base pattern or areal organ.zatio . h cc[Ural 
figure 7 1 Carol used this same system in c °^ lder ‘ n S imolved 
place system in its internal city context aUhough 
the telescoping of three of Christaller s ranks in .o rf order - 

order’ This presumably corresponded with Philbnck ]dca 

The detail of these schemes is not important here, but rat ^ 

that all settlements in all countries would neatly, drop the 

appropriate slots But any attempt to define these so After 

complete lack of agreement among the many emptnea 0 f 

considering a summary statement in graphical form ( gu ulcer- 

some of these schemes one ,s forced to recall the conclusion ofLum 
mann that the result was a multiplicity of taxonomies rath 
explanatory generalization 14 Moreover in the backgroun 
classificatory studies was the 'rank size rule’ 15 which : sta ted tha 
empirical investigation in reality revealed not a stc PP e „1 a tionl 
normal relationship between size of town (measured by pop 
and rank in the system , in 

This situation was greatly disturbing to urban geographers 
the early days had seen central place as a universal theory o 


Wise 


E Brush and H E Bracey (1966) Rural serv.ee centres i 
in and southern England Ceogrl Rtc 45, 559 
K Philbnck (1957) Pnnnplcs of areal functional organm 


human geography Econ Ceogr 

11 H Carol (I960) The hie 
Am Ctogr 50 
“ W K I 

1 Vales (Unive.j 

14 See chapter 3 pa; 

14 G K Zipf (1941) 


within the city Ann Auk 

(1964) Tie hmanhj cf commercial untrts a last study vl Sail 

ty of Wales unpublished Ph D thesis) See volume 2, figure a 

9 

itioft al unit y end disunity (Bloomington, 111 ) 
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argued that any system was composed of two parts, one called aggrega~ 
live, the other elemmlal 17 'At the aggregative level the blending of 
many varying, but locally homogeneous areas leads to the emergence 



Figure 7-2 Comparative population sizes for various orders of 
central places some early studies AftetW K D Davies {7964) 

of a continuum of centres Within each small local area, the levels of the 
hierarchy are clearly represented The theoretical postulate is that the 
levels of centres are a function of the grouping requirements of certain 
« B J L- Bmy and H G Banwm Aggregate relation* and elemental 

components of central place system* J Reg Sex 4, 35 
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between the two lies at the heart of any decision to patronize one retail 
store rather than another **° Thompson then argues that the sorts of 
phenomena which arc to be explained, such as the distribution of 
retail sales, arc ‘the result of the summed reactions of many individuals, 
each free to make his decision as he sees fit given the perceived and 
real constraints with which he may find himself faced Then, referring 
to Lynch’s work on The image of the city 21 which demonstrates the way 
m which perception of the urban environment vanes between m 
dividuals, Thompson goes on to argue tfi3t the real key in retail 
research lies in behavioural studies 'the fundamental factor affecting 
the geographic distribution of retailing is the manner in which con 
sumers organize their perceptions of the external environment with 
which they are faced ’ w 

Two studies can be quoted which have illustrated this point The 
first is that of Murdie, sigmficandy titled ‘cultural differences m 
consumer travel aj Murdie studies consumer travel in an area of 
southwestern Ontario where there are tw o contrasted groups which he 
calls old order Mcnnomtes and modem Canadians The old order 
Mcnnonites form a relict element equivalent to the Amish or Pennysl- 
vania Dutch peoples of the United States. The) are the strictest 
preservers of the traditional way*. In a standard analysis m central 
place terms a senes of regression analyses is earned out where the 
dependent vanable is distance travelled to first choice centres and 
where a senes of independent variables is considered juch as the num- 
ber of central functions in the first and second choice centres frequency 
of purchase etc The major explainer of distance trav elled is the number 
of junctions in the first choice centre in accordance with classical central 
place theory, but there are considerable differences between the two 
groups which are best illustrated by figures 7 3 and 7-4 showing con- 
trasts m travel for purchases of clothing and yard goods Here, whereas 
the outer range of modem Canadians increases with the size of centre 
visited for the Mcnnonites it does not for the outer range is fixed at six 
miles The old order Mcnnomtes still wear the same clothes as their 
ancestors who came to the country They hav e no interest in fashion 
They buy their clothes therefore locally at the nearest point Aew 
fashions coming into an area reach the regional capital first and are 
thence diffused down the hierarchy so that the first contact of the 

*® t> L. Thompson (19661 Future d recnons in reuT area mouth. Em Cup 

< 2 , 1 

»' k Lynch (l°COj TT* vnagr tf iSe ct"i (Cambndgt 

"DL Thompson (t«G6l, 17 

** R A. Murd e (1965) Culture! ddTcrenm in consumer Iretet Em Off St, 
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bundle, of central function, Or, m other worde, ,ha " I “'“““' ”hly 
centre, and funetton, can. tn t.hirh “ S- 

significant The last par. of dm statement » nothing 
direct repetition of the argument by Smailes for the P and 

though the statist, cal procedure, in ,denufi«u«* are objecu ^ 
rigorous But if the merging of these locally liomog 
reason why the h.erarchy is obscured it also mean, that a clea ^ 
i, set to the universality or any ranking for it will be a > P arca5 

particular economic, social and spatial conditions demon* 

Berry takes this problem further 19 At th. e environm ental 
strated, as implied in the last paragraph, that local en n0 

constraints will act upon the system Thus, Tor examp . nof a 
direct relation bclsveen sac of area and population V ^ ^ 
simple expansion of area to compensate for falling df _ [h 

observed that areas do expand as the density falls, in c P M 
threshold demand, but the areas do not expand as last as uic u 
fall so that the sue or the population served falls M a ■ >t 
these conditions, functions with the greatest threshold re VJ* hat 

any level of the hierarchy move up to the next level, 

Berry terms a phase shift . . t j, e 

If these several limitation, are considered, it i, apparen 
notion or a sene, of universal level, was over-optimistic ana 

ranking of places is most meaningful within limited and o . 

To rank the towns of England and Wales is a useful descrip v _ 
but has little meaning in central place terms because of the c 
variety of environmental conditions (using the word envi 
in it, widest and proper sense) The concepts of central p ace 
are invaluable in the analysis of the size and spacing, that is ^ 
distribution, of cities but the uniform deterministic setting in w U 1 
are implied to operate bear, little relation to actuality 

Further limitations of the notion of the hierarchy itseir have ^ ct 
forthcoming largely through investigation, in the field o m 
research Here the viewpoint ha, been that of the individual cons ^ 
as opposed to the aggregate or bundle or establishments at a cen 
from which consumer behaviour ha, been extrapolated Dona 
Thompson has maintained that all the geographical analyses, sue 
those discussed in this chapter, have a basic assumption which ** n 
the decision maker corresponds to the “economic man’ m * * 
objective analysis of revenue, and costs, satisfactions and di»a 19 ^ 
turns, utilities and disutilities and the maximization of the dinerenc 

J'UnbuLot (Fnglewood 




mail centres The journey to 
shop for shoes A' Modern 
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After R A M untie { 1965 ) 
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table 7-1 : Rank correlation of functions by order of entry distance 
to maximum purchase town and distance to nearest purchase town 
Iowa data AfterR G Go/ledge G RushtonandW A Y Clark (1966 ) 


Function 

(a) 

Rank by 
order of 

(6) 

Rank by 
distance 

purcti town | 

(e> 

Rank by 
distance 
to nearest 
puich town 

Car service 

1 

2 

1 

Food & drink away from home 

2 

5 , 

5 

Groceries 

3 

3 ! 

3 

Church 

4 

1 

2 

Barber 

S 

4 

4 

Appliances 

6 

20 

20 

House fuel 

7 

6 

6 

Furniture 

8 

24 

23 

Variety 

9 

22 

17 

Building services 

to 

11 

10 

Drugstore 

11 

8 

8 

Physician 

12 

16 

15 

Car sales 

13 

23 

24 

Shoe repair 

14 

13 

11 

Dry cleaning 

15 

15 

14 

Movies 

16 

21 

21 

Food locker 

17 

7 

12 

Women s clothing 

18 

19 

22 

Dentist 

19 

18 

16 

Jewelry 

20 

17 

19 

Mens clothing 

21 

10 


Repairs toTV & appliances 

22 

9 


Children s clothing 

23 

14 


Sporting goods 

24 

12 



Kendalls Tau 


23 


32 
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coimtrynfe „,.h th, W' f" 

proves, u meaningless to the Mennoohe peopl^, ^ ^ high „ , to, 
thiir cultural inheritance hat .^Tplaee unportanee hat 

order or one may conclude that : the ' „ d „Tlennonites 
virtually no effect on distance teat tiled 1*1 *= m relauve 

for dies- goods- and that hoe««eoi»me ml 1 ^ of !pac e 
mobiltty as these are refected tn diffetences m th d ered in 

preference, a.ht.ned hy differed — - percepuon of die 

more heterogeneous areas Or, developed m a 

consumer is a vital factor Thu idea on into the 

senes of papers by Rushton and others S» lhc 

dispersed farm populauon of Iowa was des gn ^ ^^puun, 
spatial behaviour of consumers by cxamin g * Sorter dis- 
lmphcit m central place theory, ‘hat pc«pkvnU t^ ^ 
unces for those goods and service which _®c fr wlt h the 

frequency It is argued that the above assump * '^^ds and 
hypo the is that many goods and service have s r fcehav- 

range <, e tra.t complexes occur), is the rationale tat > , ace 
»ou? from the distribution and frequency of occurre #od ser vic« 

funcuons This in turn u the basis for the ranking g die distance 

into distinct grades The study deals with two 5 Q ’ f thirty three 

of travel for maximum purchase and nearet pur character- 

goods A considerable degree oU flextbility » from 

lstics or some goods was shown by analysis of stand « . corTC la- 

mean distance travelled, but the crux of the m purchase 

Uon between order or entry of goods hy distance o y„)\ The 

centre and by distance to nearet purchase town ( f whlC h 

correlation coefficients derived were 0 23 032, neither ^ 

were significant at the 0 01 level of confidence PP -j^es a t 

result that Iowans do not always make their maximum p lQns » 

the nearet available location A further attempt to P' P utlstica l 
by distance travelled for maximum purchase using s provide a 

grouping procedure produce seven 'ranks wrhi ° 0 f die 

means of distinguishing the conventional functiona co j-tailed 
village, town and city The conclusions of the study are tn 


‘ R A Murdie (1965), 232 
15 R A Murd e (1965), 233 

'* R G G oiled ge G Rushton andtt A Y Clark (1966) S< 


1 uarnusmii ^..^-r jU * l£baraC,rr f 


17 R G Golledgt G Rushion and U \ Y Clark (1966) 
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base t to shopping centre j, and ? is a parameter to be estimated em 
pincaljy to reflect the effect of travel time on various kinds of shopping 
trips If P(Ctj) u calculated for a senes of points of origin (r) then 
isopleths, or equiprobabihty contours, can be drawn for each of the 
centres (j) A trade area can be identified by isolating points where 
the same equiprobabihty contours from different centres intersect 

* PROBLEMS DERIVED FROM EXTENDED APPROACHES 
But these attempts to move from deterministic to probabilistic 
interpretation although taking in consumer behaviour still assume the 
given pattern of central places and indeed make assumptions, such as 
the relevance of travel lime or distance, which seems not to be con 
firmed by Rushton’s work. Thus we are brought back to the problem 
of behaviour in relation to central places One cannot assume that 
either one came first for behaviour patterns and the distribution of 
places are fundamentally interdependent and ‘in the context of 
ongoing spatial processes, behavioural changes may call forth structural 
changes, as well as the converse ’ 30 This situation creates critical 
problems for investigations which new central place systems inde 
pendently of consumer behaviour, but equally it presents problems 
to mvesngations of consumer behaviour which accept a given distrtbu 
Don of central places in relation to which behaviour patterns are 
described 

The two elements which have been introduced into this chapter ha\e 
provided the bases for much of the work derived from central place 
ideas, which has exercised geographers in recent )ears These elements 
arc the extension of the retail gravity concept to provide basic models 
for regional planning and the ever-deepening concern with a behavioural 
approach as explanation is sought by moving from the aggregate scale 
of central place theory to the level of the individual and the way he 
perceives and uses the city system These two developments are briefly 
discussed below, although it must be recorded that each has an extensiv e 
literature which it is outside the scope of this volume to explore 

o Aggregate modeh den red from central place principles 
Regardless of the divergence of individual actions from those predicted 
by the central place model, orders or towns can be effectively identified 
and the operation of the constraints of threshold and range remains 
meaningful at the general scale At such a scale, therefore, the tenets of 
the mode! may be used for prediction and hence for planning, much of 

"IJ L Berry (1963) A iynih«a of formal and functional region, trnng » 
fmerat field theory of human behaviour, part JV, chapter 3 cJ B. J !_ Berry and 
D F Marble, editor. { 1968) Sfiehat wtaljm 420 (Englewood Clifh f*J) 
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information on ccpcudttutc 

functions, docs not agree with direct ln “™ r lravt , behaviour 

group, ng of central place r «"^ “^^Lptng on the bash 
produces a different ordering oft functions i man r ^ ^ ^ of 
of occurrence of functions Tins type Rushton 

impasse with which the preceding P ^ many arca s of 
writes •Central place theory » only , h ‘ e “ "ml bchav.outr 

human geograph, where assumptions about the P rf , 

patterns of tndmdu.ls re tncorpo ated m "P 1 blcm , svhich 

structure This ,s a 'eh, den and the Cgg ’ft* « pro 
comes first the city system or the pa' 1 ""’ h „ been carried 

At this point it is worth introducing or urban spheres, 

out to place the definition of shopping > j t atte ropts 

on a bL more in line with consumer behas .our The earl. ^ ^ 
were s.tnply deterministic and formulated I Gravitation 

models The most well known is Reilly s Law or Retail u 
which is usually given m the form 

Dab 

D> = ' + J * 

Where Bb is the break point between city A an ^ C ' ,y f ^ ™ ‘^ndB m 
B, i e B’s sphere of influence, Dab is the distance be ” * Hufr 
miles, and Pa, Pb are the populations and B r p t ^y ^ 
was responsible for restating this in probabilisti on tbe 

that the likelihood or a consumer going to any ccntrc hc ha5 to 

number of items requ.red and the effort and expense which he 
make From these tv.o variables Huff derived an expres 


pm = 


Jl 

T,/ 


Jl 

7y 


Where P(Ctj) is the probability of consumer at a given point • 
travelling to a given shopping centre j, Sj is the area o sc 
devoted to the sale of a particular class of goods by shopping e j 

Ttj is the travel time involved in getting from a consume 

” R G GoIUdgt, G Rushton and W A Y Clark (1966) preference 

’* G Rushton (1969) Analysis of spatial behaviour by revealed spa F (ig63) 

Ann Assoc Am Gcog, 59,391 For the comments that follow see D L Hn t 

A probability analysis of shopping centre trade areas Lena Eton 
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reached an tmpasse most central place studtes ss " 

descnpttve and not as explanatory y ,^ thc „al world 

predicted by central place theory and behaviour The 

situauon provided the basts for the rent u 1 251 T ) backed 

^odtorg^phe-anA-M™^^^^^ 

by a major change in human geograp > of studies in consumer 

approach,” has generated a considerable range ^ ^ ^ of 

behanour This has meant a fun m d,vidual in hts ‘environ 

analysis from the city ran the ‘cognitive behavioural 

ment the new approach Y theory and consumer 

•The cogmme behavioural approach to k**t w ^ th( . in d.vidual 
behaviour is a synthetic frame's , individual s behaviour 

decision maker as the basic unit ofana *1 j sUuatlon and the decision 

,s viewed as a function oahe env.ro contr asl to the 

making processes with respect makes a set of assump- 

deterministic location theory Irammvort h^^ mak , ng , t hc 
Uons that factors out the P’“““ . rocuses „pon the nature of 

ttzzszzsz*}* r» -r «“ “o 

=::i^f q r^- -*>* — - 

closely interlinked and overlap “These are 

(i) Motirelim, goals anj attitiidu '^"^cSwquenl attitudes and 

the shopper is paramount for this will be spent 

goal, if die individual seels to nunun.se eons me 0 „ thc olh „ 

‘shopping around’ to find the cheapcs , , with thc nearest 

hand a wealthy, or lasy, un'hoppmg a, a basts for 

source Yet another person might m< f rc general terms it is 

socializing and choose the friendlies P * con cept or the spatial 

possible to adopt IVolpert sConclusm ^ behav.oural 

sattsficcr appears mote desertp tvety norinalllc concept or 

patterns of the sample P°P U d „ v dy or tntendcdly rational 

economic man The individual nadapttvety 

rather than omnisciently rational .. . ,^1 «ogn» P l y Nwrt 

.. K Cos and R G G*** (■»! .**££$2X1 “"S 

we V, K«kJ»W 

SS; S l„M. Swum, .-a ' we of an ulb>" *•»“« 

« r M Downs (1970) The cogm* 1 '' s,ruC , 

Pm-t B.S.U.W Ml l» help at Ft- *» 

38 I would lie to think Dr N J a spatial conical <«* Aim a 

j Wolper. (1964) The 
tkop t 4, 5S8 For an ea.ens.on see PP 349-50 
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which to 10 remain am aggregate te" 1 , la**' , by the UK 

retail potential model is presented he „ to estimate 'he 

Department of the Ensironmcn E ^ |t taken to be a 

durable sales potential of a shopping tentre population 

function of its own siae, the site fitliW I" 

catchment and .is spatial relation “ * P ' v e deployable 

this context the sire modified y t threshold principle while 

expenditure can be equated wtth elm P The basic 

competition from other centres represents 'he >“»“ d E lv „(ed into a 
formulation „ that of the gras.,, mode w.,1, the TO™ 
number of arbttrary aones as opposed to sphere, ol tntiue 
ATR ' , 

SAL, ' 5. RSP > ^ AJR\ 

f Til- 

where SAL, represent, durable sale, a, centre for 
spending power in zone i. ATR,, ATK k , , between zone i and 
centres j and k, T„, T lk , the interzonal ‘»vel tunc Jxtwecn 
centre j and zone t and centre *, and a, 6 arc : . for example 

Before this can be run the various term* need to “J ^ uavcl „ m „ 
a measure of the attraction index has to be discussed since the 

determined The problem, these cause will the technical 

concern here ,, with the nature of the concept ^er than the ^ ^ ^ 
problems of making it operational Moreover, to B urban 

Of enquiry moves into that or regional planning rather Jhan ^ 
geography (although the boundaries betwee model is not 

arbitrary than meaningful) Again, the introduction ° , n ihe 

a point of departure for embarking on the provision obvious 

building calibration and operation or planning m re ntral 

task m itself,** but rather to indicate one of the ways in ^.chcen^ 
place theory has played a part in generating models b 
temporary regional planning 

6 Consumer behaitour drived from 

If the planner has made considerable use or mode have 

central place theory the geographer seemed at one s ag ^ 

*» T R Lakshamanan and W C Hansen (1965) A retail market poten 
model J Amer Inst Plmr, 31, 134 50 , Iurt plans 

« Departmem of Env.ronment (1973) Vang predict, * model, for ,'rue 
(London HMSO) , r (London) and 

« Sec for example C ChadwKk (1971) A »i ®{«^(NewtonAbbot) 

I Master (1972) AmIjImI model, Jor uebon and regional planning (Newio 
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of concepts in sshat he temted 

th„ rase ,1 opcc.es b> “W^ponden M ^ ^ ^ 

“e~ hv^^Svnh four Te”' V™c 

r„The"’S U |Sor?f^ S or.hese caserne, in.o .he fouc 
attributes can be given a* an example 

Structure and design i 

badh designed 
complicated lav out 
not designed with shopper 
in mind 

narrow pavements 


well designed 
simple lavout 
designed with shopper 
in mind 
wide pavements 


uell designed 


Each cesponden. s.as ashed ,o asse» .he cen.rc on a scsen pons, scale 
ranged between the two extremes thus 

6 badly designed 

, , i - I J — i — ^ 

Respondents placed a mark at i 'Se'to.'diVS..^ seas 

salue and accordingly means and '““f™ f c „h scale nete 

ssere e.lcnla.ed In addition .he *«' and a 36 A 36 

correla.ed ssath the total sfP 01 ?” anahaed the matnx to gise the 

mama compiled Dostms then factor-anal) ed rf , ht shopping 

^Trfrw^r.^ mTJer of defending tmpormnee, are 

1 Service quality 

2 Price 

3 Structure and design 

4 Shopping hours 

5 Internal pedestrian movement 

6 Shop range and quality 

A — (IQ-,71 The measurement ef meaning 
« C. Osgood C Suet and P Tanncnbaum (1W) 

(Urbana, Illinois) 
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„] B„u,„ ».h, S m lp,'Ja„„ ,<ud,„ The 

the snnsums, h,vs ,o be irnnsbissl ee.ion and *«« do™ v, ^ 
decision making process in which vanou, Lrference 

agamsi each other In short each shopper wall hare J ,fn 
structure derived from baste attitudes and this can bcivprcsc d J 
ser.es of cgm.ivc categoric, such a. cost (cheap-dear), distan 
near far) sar,et> (good range of good, poor range of good.) , and 


(ttt PiTctphon Bensecn the preference Structure of an individual and 

the actual eho.ee tn the real wo, Id w.ll '"'era'™ ,ht '.J Lb 

perception of the various shopping centres This w til depend P^ 

m abstract preferences but on a whole range of other influence, 
including put experience 


(it) Starch proctiuui and learning processes No individual will *‘ a '' 
perfect knowledge or an area on which to base decisions I hcre 
rather a continuing process of learning and of comparing , 

During this phase successive searches will probably be ma e 
those shops or centres most in accord with preferences . . 

problem is that such a process will culminate in habit which £. 
become out of phase with changing reality, and, until it 15 co P , 
or rigidified into habit the actual behaviour of the individual may 
be a confirmation of the preferences held 


Given the four aspects of a cognitive behavioural approach it 
mcreasingly apparent that the critical issue becomes the tec 
measurement which have to be devised in order to evaluate behavio 
An example from Downs will serve as an illustration of this sort 
work 39 A real difficulty is that as deeper comprehension ol co ™P 
behaviour is sought so investigation merges into the wort o 

psychologist concerned with human motivation and choice i ' e 

problem presented by Downs was to assess the image of a * °PP l r r 
centre held by a group of shoppers, the hypothesis to be tested in 1110 
general terms relating to the way a segment of the spatial cnvironme 
was evaluated In order to achieve this Downs made use of the seman 
differential devised by C Osgood to measure the connotative meanin 0 

** R G Go ledge and L A Brown (1967) Searel learn ng and ihe market 
decu on process Cn>g ofieko Annatir Stun B 49, 117 'M 
” R M Downs (1970) 
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This d„c ui M=o hu been dneeled of “eTeef 

work in the field of consumer . f acCS vcr y severe 

niques wh.ch have been employed ^ ^ to ^ that of the 
problems ,n this area for as the scale is ^rgedto ^ 

individual consumer so the study beco co ?tMivc behavioural 

spatial 4 * Nevertheless the implications ° f far rcaching 
approach to traditional ge0 ^jj framework » will a‘ d us immensely 
There is no doubt that as a genera ..-deriving shopping patterns 

in the search for lawfulness and regu an V constructing theories 

and it will be of fundamental importance! Jon “ ume to 

about spatial behaviour It • _ egalc 0 f a multiplicity 

reach this level of sophistical, on * It « the of ccntra , p | aces 

of individual decisions which underpi dilemma is one of the 

as is so often the case, the geographer '* reconcile work at a 

scale at which he wishes to work, h.s difficulty is 

vanety of scales on the same problem . uiner behaviour 

Ifcentral place stud!es are bepmun^ ^ behaviour of the entre 

there is as yet little attention devo how entrepreneurial 

preneur W has attempted djmo«w£ ,n the context of 
interpretation of opportunities available lf , he geographer is going to 

part time operation of functions Ccrtz^YJ^^ ? ^ » 

involve himself in studies of the way a j so develop studies on 

perceived by the individual consumer, of firms , n industrial 

the lines of those concerned with the po c/ entrepreneurs to 

location, which take account of the 
develop types of estabhshments in particular towns 

S PROBLESIS or HISTORICAL CANOE A« THE CENTRAL PLACE 

SYSTEM j another series of 

Reference back to chapter 3 will pnwj thcory -phe model 

problems that are assooated with « n model and allows 

Christaller presented is a determmisuc Thc material 

for very little historical van *" C * lllcad to onC of the dangers noted 
considered in this chapter migh ProshansVy W H 

» Far an indication of work * 

Ittelson and L. G Pivhn colors < l970 > t< f^, he arch,. ecu interest see J La"S 
Pb"“l «t*ng (New York) and for an W D'»S* «gf” l ' uman t “ h °‘ 

C. Bumelle, V. Moleslu and D Vachon ed on | J #) 

orthUciurt and th, Macvnel tcuncts (Stroudsburg 5 hopp ng pallets • 

“B.J Garner (1970) TWd. of «*' " 

R. H Osborne, F A Bames and J C. Doo ,. g74) 

honour c/K C Edward, (Nottingham) R Ucbcr and C WhW (19 

“ C. R Lewis (1970) See abo T L. Bell c 64 214-25 

Clustering of services m central places. Ann Anoc 
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7 Visual appearance 

8 Traffic condition* 

He .her rhattlerl these .„«> those related J 

themschrs (I 2 d C). and ttat toebtrf »U* , m „„ 

function of tlie shopping centre (3 5, of central place 

significant moment from the simplistic i so 

theon to the derivation of the bw on svhtch pc 1 neell , to be 

there is a considerable «aj to go beyond tins Hie m ‘ * and a U 
collapsed in terms of social groups,; conclude* a paper 
the various characteristic* of the populni demonstrating 

on socio-economic slams and consumer behaviour, by 
thlTerence, m e,prnd...trc patten, -elated to ■ <* ” ’“blcm. of 
oss neeship ol a ear " In order to asmd one of the I°>]«pnD ^ 
the semantic d.derent.al-the aeh.irary selection of ol| > „ 

,ns estimator — it „ posstble to employ pervsnal 

Ven briefly in this sort of operation the respondent i E ]af 

io\s ns or shopping centres and asVed to nominate the l * , hc 

The criterion of d.fTcrem.at.on ts then ascertained and 
semantic d.fTerential so that the cate B ones are cwinwwj ™ of lhc 
experience of people rather than imposed b> the prcc p 

rhe*mtroducnon or personal contruct theor> implies that 
problem wa, relatively simple in, hat he 

non of attitudes to one centre onl>, whereas in most invest g ^ 
task is to unrasel the attitudes sshich led to the decisio j iavc 

out of a number of possible centres To achieve this Reog p a j 

resorted lo attitude tests sshich sverc initially derived for sv ac . 

and educational psychology The scaling of altitude* is .j ic 

comphshcd by means of Likert or Thurstone scales j 15 p ut 

expression of agreement or disagreement to prepared sta e Jure 

this is a complex technical area and reference to appropriate i 
is the only course here 4 * 


“ C A Nailer (1969) Sot o-rconomic stall 
Stud n 6, 235-45 

"G \ Kelly (1955) Tht ihton of frrsonol to 
(1962) Personal constnjd theory a summary 
PsjtMot « 10. 104-120 and J Harrison at 




l 74 


n ihe n 




iwo key works are R Likert (1932), A technique for Ihe 
auituaes Ittkua ofPsytholoQ HO L Thurstone and E Ch»ve(l929) , nggm 

of aUitudt (Ch cago) lor a text in behavioural research ice F N Kcrung 

Foundation! of i/Jtat lourat rtsrorcA (London) 
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to special functions w.th pccul.ar locunonal ‘from 

■o^s owing their growth to central p!«o f““°“ ( d “ for ^ 
general regional demand (S ) Thu net is then itself 

complex interaction produces an urD V . , bv two sets of 

subject to the continuing modification brought about by two 


Special fund ot>» 
Local on re ated 
specif c demand 


Feed 
into city' 


— Urban genesis 


Central place locat on 
rela ed to regional 
demand 


M nor exogenous 
interpo'al ons — 
in system 


t,S, 

t.P, 


Major exogenous 
interpolation v a ■ 
spec al fund ons 
■elated to 
specific lo-3t ona 
demand 

I Feed 


Mod f ed system 

I 

- Uiban genes s 


React on through rev sed 
— pattern of reg onal 
demand 


Inte nal technolog cal 
and organize' onal 


. c r tv Systems 

P — Major genetic phases I— Time per o 

F, guru 7-5: The growth' of . =V=tem ' „„ 

influences The first of these is *' „ew pressures to 

organizational changes which . 0 r the producueity o 

bear Thus changes in “^“^“"^esacond set of influence ■" 


agriculture will influence the 
closely related and could be 


included under 


^hesame general heading 
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at the outset, for towns are not places demands, 

economic demands There is a wide JJJL have an influence on 
adm.nutrat.vc, social, cultural, all of vih«3i hn*™ a fcature 
location and s.ze Many of th«e ^ denved from P ^ 
self evident in such centres as Florence or Canterbury the 

able on a minor scale Even without these marked 
evolutionary element has to be built in an a c ^ To somc cx tent 
subsututed for the simple determinism or Chr sta»e bablllty 

this has been envisaged by a change to the emplo^e^o! P it 

(stochastic) approach to the generation of settlement P 
though the ‘explanatory’ element in these studies • «“" incre as- 

The situauon, whereby classical central place co _ P« h tcr 
mgly revealed as inadequate, which has been sketched in 
may now be summarized as follows 

1 Hexagonal lattices have nowhere been convincingly demomtr 

and even regularities have only been tentative Y d homo 

2 A hierarchical structuring holds good only over limited and n 

geneous areas, the aggregation of areas mas bavc not 

3 Studies of the perception and use of centres by predicted 

demonstrated that their behaviour is in accord with that preoi 

4 The economic deterministic character of central 

just as it takes no account of individual percepti , b ,«toncal 

for the random disturbances brought into play i 
past and which are still relevant to modem conditions 

5 The restriction of central place analysis solely to e locations 

services represents an abstraction from the reality Y a 

where a wide variety of other activities are performed ana 
marked influence ^ 

A situation has now been reached where it is possible ‘Jj 

mam controls of urban location as they have been se ou tem 

six chapters, and to return to the context of the evolving ty 
which was left at the end of chapter 3 „„ r frav a 

The accompanying diagram (figure 7-5) attempts o P ^ jfic 
conceptual framework which summarizes the various in created 

locational pattern The urban system (5) is conceived as el & 

.. m* I, through * phaic ofg™, (P.) The 
rapidly composed of two elements, one a set of tow ns owing 

. , . m K Norboi®, 

47 R. Momll (1962) SunuUtionorcentral place patterns tn« wn . an j 

editor (1962) 1GV symp urban gcogr Lund I960, 109 R 

G 01sson(l%7) Central place syst 
ipatial interaction and stochastic processes Rig Set Assoc Pap 18, 
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Umpari quotes Mantyama" as iS^LS 
including city systems, is made up *J whose pre valent effect will 

deviation correcUng or amplifying P , r transform it by 

either tend to return the whole major exogenous 

morphogenesis To some extent e g represent transformations by 
interpolations, envisaged in figure i- ■ t ' hases of transition 

morphogenesis, the emerging city sys argue for increasing 

preset morphostasis » a 

entropy in a city “ acceptable for certain selected 

uniform and less random form ^e isolated 

phases or periods, no universal P roc *“ , confirmed by Robson 

The conclusions set out above are > ° ’ th of Bntish towns 

» his book Urban groutk After exann £ -the details of the 
dunng the nineteenth m terms of the particular factor 
spatial patterns can only be » ntcr P un derlaid the gross th of certain 

endovnnentsandh.stoncaleveotrwb'C^ h(se c „ dowm ents and events 
towns and the decay of cetera eoua interpolation into the 

epitomize the consequences of “ S „ eks demons, mte 

system or cities The remainder of Robson through , ,e, of 

that 'the diffusion or «"'"P™f“™ha „ c iensed by a simultaneous 
nineteenth century cues may well be ch D OTa l,er cues aid 

process 0 r hierarchical « lies In essence this a 

or localized spread outwaeds {"“T f° lrta dy considered as par t of the 
a vecon of the emulative chamctet „„ dy add both depth 

way in wh.ch the cty rov ,des no novel ban. for syu 

and elegance to previous work t>u y 

thesinng urban growth orobletns which have been cone 

relevant The problems for f wt hm the nouon of an 

can be seen to have an mterrelation 

system 

AM,, es/wto ^ „ included m die *»"“•“ M 

The mam references on consum 

the following are most useful gurnet behaviour 

5ST-— - 

»» B. T Robson (1973), 186 
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These are the senes of minor ““““TheTystem therefore, 

very unusual cases, continually a ys minor or long 

IS never a closed ® JXs.tauf s.gns of 

term slow changes can be absorbed in ) changes and hence 

discontinuity hut in most areas tat “^“.lnfed to specific 
major erogenous interpolation. which «< -C ' ^ g, This can 

new urban roles with specific and new \ocMorai follows 

involve the creation of an unconformable foe rank 

a period of rapid adjustment with marked d „„„ of 

position of towns in the system unti * ™'*£ oduced Once more this 
regional demand, a modified system (S 3 ) P technological and 

,s subject to minor mterpolauons and will rate as a 

organizational change The present city system, there! ore 
momentary still » a moving picture m the tru : con* * t rf s q aRd 
occupance’ It is the product of the interaction of a series 
place related acts or growing and declining towns , mked W ith 

There are other theoretical formulations wh “* 5* oduce d at an 
the scheme outlined, and which have been parti i y d ca n be 
earlier stage in chapter 3 The whole process of townfoun^g^ ^ ^ 
conceived as an innovation and the subsequent d P . 8 are vcr y 
fusion process Hagerstrnnd’s ihree stages in the P'“" . a „d 

similar to the stages of ‘town genesis’, tr * ns,tl ° n w , h svs tem and 
‘climax that were outlined in chapter 3 for the r phase 

indicated m more generalized form on figure ^7-5 J e and 

has many analogies with the way in which the availab P nct . 

economic potenUal are eventually taken into the ur Again the 

work and the way in which this network increases in e y . 

patterns of urban industrial growth in a cumulative as 1 , n 

P red, 49 and considered earlier, can be associated with the W 
which the initial creations of a geneuc phase can ettec iv Y ra ther 
major foci by the positive influence of self-sustaining g , S o m 

than by the sole operation of external circulation P ' ta sis 

considering urban systems introduces the two notions o i devia tion- 
and morphogenesis Morphostasis represents the rcs u ° under 

counteracting feedback networks’ or ‘a most proba e s n 

constraint’ Morphogenesis is a deviation amplifying process, B^ _ 
open ended development with no evident tendency ° 

- Lund Stud Ctog’ 

" T Hagerstrand (1952) The propagation of innovation waves 

Sir B Human Gtagraphy 4, 16-17 
See chapter 4, page 68 

80 E Lampard (1968) The evolving system of cm 
I c T,-i s ffandL Wmgo, Jr, editors (1968) Isim 


H _ 
(Balti 


>re) 
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The distribution pattern or towns *“™£ < ',n the ‘prKwta! 
people within that pattern have bee P , 1S preferred, a 

chapters as constituting a grand unity or » h becn broken 

system But for purpose, of examination dial u"dy cou|J be 

and the whole divided into a numb P characteristics of 

separately considered In examining t e ncra j structuring 

towns, as against their external re,a ° ’ c and co mplex end of the 
can be proposed, for at the most c p ■ g, vcn different 

scale there is the ‘townscape This term conlcxt 0 f 

emphasis dependent on the parucu uken to mean the whole 

which it occurs, but in urban geograp y subjective image 

objective visible scene in the urban area, 

of the city’ 1 , cm made up of a complex 

This totality can again be envisaged as } comparatively few 

of interrelated parti It dso follo« ^ of P , he problem 

studies or ‘townscape bemuse of jh ** opened by studies of 
although a wide new field °^ cn ^ u J^ an a |l-embracing objective 
percepUon which, instead of acccp g oncern ed to evaluate what 
interpretation of the townscape, are . . n w hat way this percep- 

elements are perceived by the .nd.v.dualand m vvn^^ ? the 

tmn is related to behaviour and hence f th e individual reduces 
city * But if this aspect of perception, wn ^ „ left aside until 

the city to the level of h.s own £ all0 n is left It has now 

later (chapter 13) the more formal interp of townscape into 

become a convention to break down t architectural style or 

three component parts street p a ” ® clo*clv interrelated an 

build, and function or land use has led to gross distortions© 

indeed their separation in academic stu "* the fact that a town 

reality Most Economic theories of I land u« ■ Ae of 

is made up of three-dimensional structur analytical purposes, 

uses over an even, undifferentiated “~, dcn t m die anah*. of 

and with the same principle tn view as was ev 

» K- Ly«h (I960) TV*"-** JliSjSSr t ’ 0^ • **' " ^ 

* F Stuirt Chapin (1963) U * t 

(Urban*. IU.) 
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t, urban popping centre 


dow ns R M (1970) The cogniuvc structure of a 
(see footnote 35) 

“r ° iiM) m/-./ •*■«-< <“ 

oowI“T» , * > >™) Gcounphc .,.«c pnnpiion !“•' .ppnacho »" J 
future prospects, in Prop in Crop 2 (London). geography 

ME5 , j and newby, P , editors (1974) Ifcha.ioural perspectives gc F 
MtdJUux Poljtnhuc, Monopaphs in Geography (London) . 

Tta »»dy of » cbh ...» by .ho . 0 * 0 , .«-!» » ' ht ^”‘ h 

system of cities 

CARTER, H (1969) n< pouth of the li tUh Oty syitrm (Cardiff) 

Morrill's study of part or Swccden should also ^ rc * d h ofur ban settle- 
morrill, R t. (1966) Migration and the spread and growtn 
meat Lund Stud Crop Semi D Hum Crop 26 
Robson's study is now the best complete work on city S™* 1 * 1 
ROBSON, b t (1973) Urban pmth an approach (see footnote jc.) 

zzsrtssr-s-*-'*-- -««• » *• u "" rf s "‘“ 

MADDEN,' T'm 1956) Some spatial aspects of urban growth in the United 
States Leon Dart and Cult Changt 4,386 . chapter 1, 

THOMPSON, w R (1965) A prefact to urban economic, (Baltr more). 

Economic growth and development processes, stages and 
The most useful study utilizing the notion of entropy ,n settlement systems 
Semple, R k and collepge, r o (1970) An analysis of entropy changes 
settlement pattern over lime Eton Ceop 46, 157 
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are no donnnanc .hrcugh vou« o, 
examples although D.cltnson P“"“ “ 

Spam and some older sections of North far „ 

I ^Radical concnlnc pirns The “™ hi “ ,„ c i, a s church or 

progressive outward growth from a ™“ us ^ 

marto place „ envisaged D.eltmson » mehu. d “J,°£ Te” s.r.ly 
plans as the result or natural growth rather than 

This outline is a useful though not very P'™ Towns fall 
classifying device in approaching 1 .f/accordingly further elaboration 
into none of these categories nj^yand ^cording lllustrated by 

has been attempted The » table 8-1 
considering a schemtKpPSl^ "X, >V7r-s™endecITibtes (p 146) 
m outline and should be read wit p ^ d f town plan has been 

The other traditional approach to the study o ^ j ltIS argued 
through the identification of major gr characterized by periods of 
seldom grow slowly and gradually _u e ^ of cxtC nsion provide 

stillstand and periods of rapid gr p OS5lb ie to isolate them and then 

the successive plan elements and Lrmral history of town develop- 

to interpret them by reference to ^ general history ^ cxammcd It 
ment In chapter 3 where thc ^"^ce^wL phj-s.cal extension 
was noted that a distinctive aspect of * P ^ mbc r of studies devoted 
and it was also noted that there « , he stan dard works such as 

to this aspect of urbanization Thes examme each dominant 

Town balding m history*, which isol ]cs of these books range 

phase m the history of town design & to ^ rcccnt fine work 

from Lavedan s classi c Histoire e u 1S b ttle point here in 

by Rep of tovwi development in this 

attempting to piwnt a reviw ph^ works arc easily accessible 
tradition for any selected area Th . cco gnip!ucal context of 

and an attenuated oud.ne ' al « m concept the 

plan analysis for most of the above ' , ish the generality ofurban 

mam purpose of such an approac “ an . town has grown and the 
extension m an area mmrpmlcd .» rdot.ou to th. 

™.« Pl»» *“ b ” t F „ 2 H 

. r , J, e { t ,rrijph e hwnauu Fasc i l I 

• J Tricart (19S4) L hat. Durban 

• F R Horra (1956) Turn volume* (Fan*) 

» P Lavedan (19°6-52) HuM' . mmta (Pnnccton) 

» j \\ Rep, (1965) 
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urban function!, ot advancing eo "’P r '*”'™°" ^Lton.nS^'P 1 ”'' 

ssss^^^^jss&v 

urban geography and, at the same , Symposium onJJrban 

little progress has been made At morphology 

Geography ,n 1960, Garrison , hc „„d,c we were 

■the studies we are now making are no nel.o ton Utt ^ ^ „t 
making twenty or thirty years “S°l „, e good measuring 

development ot general toory ?”**' ' vc „ httle change in this 

devices The intervening decade h “ k 1 Chrutnlltrr to follow and 
situation Studcntl of town plan have had no Chnstaller ^ 
consequently have tended to analyns, the one mainly 

"t^d w:,h to^eTto .“tor w„h the historical components ot die 

pl ‘-fhc analysis ot the shape or form «T The Town ,pUn 
a terminology which has become P^* „ 'chequer board, 

most common ofall these ««m» .s the *|nd P an or ^ ei 
Strictly speaking this means a lay out in wh.ch ^ wc rf lhe 

another at r.ght angles and at the same ' “ rt of rec tanguUr arrange- 
term has, however, reduced it to mean any cotyip lr t el> irregular 

ment of streets In contrast v. ith the true gridis .^Aroup Radiat- 

layout, while the radial concerttnc plans forma ■ of ro ads 

concentric is a self defining term where ^^enesof concentric 
radiate from a centre and are successive y , b ein g common 

circular roads, the centre of tf.c rad.aU d ecncrally for any 
But again this term has been d ' b ^;"t ,ndced nSr rlemen. 
street layout which has a strong circular, show a 

Debasement was to a large extent .nonUbk for c ^ 

street plan which meets the precise demands of the Z ^ mQTC 

concentric schemes and the terms have ere lejj att empt* 

than a conventional descriptive shorthand Ne e (hcJC ra ther 

have been made to erect rich classificatory s ru . at j, c tenns 

inadequate foundations Dickinson has prop follow* 

ibasicjystcms ofurban _g» plan' ‘ Thesejire defined a* 

1 Irregular plans When the conditions are : andtbwe 
U streets in this group are haphazard in width and d.rect.on 

» K Norborg Editor (1962) Sytnposum discuss, on IGU tynp ■* " 

Uni 1962, 463 „ , . 

* R E Dickinson (1950) Ttu uxst European oly (London) 


rbrtrt pH? 
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general pattern The key to this sort of approach u the conventional 



Figure 8-1 Growth plan of Aberystwyth After H Carter in 
£ C Bowen (1957) 

This is a standard growth plan m which medieval nucleus 
early nineteenth century rectangular extra mural extension 
and late nineteenth and early twentieth century nbbon 
development are apparent 

Aberystwyth on the west coast of Wales The dates selected are such as 
to isolate the three major periods when rapid extension took place so 
that the block structure of the medieval town, the grid of the early 
nineteenth -cenrur} extensions beyond the walls and onto the common 
lands of the borough, and the linear extensions of the latter part of 




table Byl : Tncart sjl?54) scheme for the analysis of town plan 
1 Homogeneous towns i e towns with a unified structure 1 2 
a Planned towns 1 (1) Rectangular plans 
i Linear 
n Ribbed 
in Parallel 
iv Grid 

(2) Rad al concentric plans 
i Star 3 
u Circular 4 5 6 7 8 

b Unplanned towns i e towns of natural growth* 

(1) Fortress towns* 

(2) Star shaped towns’ 

(3) Irregular plans* 


Heterogeneous towns i e towns with a complex structure 
a Replanned towns 19 
b Polynuclear towns 11 12 13 
c Net pattern t 10 owns' 9 
d Globular towns'* (1) Concentric 
(2) Radial 


ill the town is made up of a s mpte plan unit a * tu8tl0ri 

K 1 XSXSStfL* »» W l.» 0'°"» «"» 


1 The essent al feature is 
which is uni Lely in err, 

2 Allowance has to bs n 
changed condil ons 

3 The radial 5 dominate 

4 The concentric roads dominate often dependent 0 " 

5 These display less systemat c forms but possess a I tomogene W ' uch as an 

continued adaptation to a dominant feature e ther physically oer 

aspect of site or culturally derived from the past . , han h v shape the 

6 Th s is an odd class s nee it is des gnated by function rather than oy 

impl cal on is that form is dom nated by a strong focal po nt ,, s 

7 Created by free outward growth part cularly where there have Been no c0(ld , 10 ns 

8 Irregularity of plan is often a consequence of site commons 

mean that the town develops as one un t »i P ment g v ng a 

9 In this major category the towns are made up of more than on P numer callY 

richer and more varied class but one which Tncart argues . _ 10W n is 

dom nant as might be expected A transit oral class ,s u su S9 es 'f' ll ^"i., Qn to each 
made up of a senes of clear geometrical elements but which hav 

other Los Angeles is the example proposed 

10 A new planned sect on is often added to an older irregular core , nlAm s With their 

11 Made up of juxtaposed but contrasted elements such as ex colonial iv 

European compounds contrasted with the native quarters a senes of 

12 This is near to the original meaning of conurbat on be ng mad® up ^ pW 
separate nodes connected by transport I nes A mining area is sugg 

sumably the classic dispersed c ty would be of this form 

1 3 The diverse elements here show one of the emphases noted in 


1 3 and 4: 




Fiouro 8-2: The growth of London up to 1830 After J N Summerson {1945) 
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the century, arc „S 

century development is in many ways n of London Fig 1116 

SZS S apodreons .« *££“£?££ »P^ » ^‘S 
8-2 shows the way in winch 1 -°““ eighteenth century and the 
seventeenth and particularly in *e late Z „ f squares and 

early nineteenth by the development td a wn^ git j„ h „ 

terraces on what had once b'en^h „„ d yo fihisproce.,,constiluimg 
Summerson's C«i» L.W.ep«r .'dest ism. uy ^ rowth hase , 

a detailed invettigation, therefore of <>ne rU .. e ; e Laarfl, tatoned 

It is apparent that this process of plan ; “* 2 * J „ h , ch „ claimed are 
and provides little of the theory or ectable plane, « at 

needed to put geographical indies o , „„dy 0 r the muque 

least to substitute t' ct to been made by M_ 

Certainly some advance in this “pe . concepis apjdmablc 
Conaen who ha, attempted ““““^^^^35^.0.01, a 
"to* recurrent phencmejammrbaniogpno^y.^^ 
considerable conceptual gap heween ^h ng c „„cepO 

phenomena' and the Conaen undoubtedly provide, a 

of general application and whereas etlcu i ous analysis of plan, 

major step forward both in concep Conzen’s main contribuUon, 

his work hardly provides a theoretical basis lie m the way 

the admirable detail of analysis excluded ^vo n ^ intro duced, 

in which the interaction between phases oT ^ becn mere i y tacked 
whereas often in previous studies bits P major townscape 

on successively He demonstrates at the outte - h ^ tQ (hc forces 
aspects — plan, build and land «se-react atdff volatile and 

of change brought to bear on them be adapted to 

can respond rapidly The buildings raD ital invested in them 

alternative uses without replacement, an P^ than wlt h land 

means that this takes place so that change P cannot be des- 

use But the layout of a town, the s e an( j hence remains 

troyed and rebuilt at easily as tingle b“ldmgb th „ p i a n „ the 
relatively petmauent The result, Conzen argu^ , historical 

most conservative aspect of townscape conventional insofar as 

approach At the outset, therefore, hit work is co this 

it involve, the ident.ficabon of growth phase, It » only 




Figure 8 3 The fr nge belts of Alnwck n 1851 After 
M R G Comen (T960) 

Th s is a summary map wh ch om ts much of the deta 1 of the 
or g nal The f xaiton I ne marks the former town walls the 
inner fr nge belt represents development upon the ta is of 
the former burgage plots the extramural belt represents more 
spac ous development on the land outs de the walls These 
are the structur ng elements in the evolv ng plan 
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approach that tome fundamental “""SeTconnderat.on 

cfatmed have ..guta* beyond . he umph c^u. U» ^ 

Good exanplea of these coneepo ate the td tradlu onal 

and '.he fnn s e Wf Co«e» haptatotnBy du*” 
growth plans, stating that the phasm ™PP'“ a £. p Un itself But 
and are seldom related to real f™™'* 1 J „ ot made up 
such structural featurm can he tdenuSed, fa P^ 
by a simple process of addition I hus m inc r ] me s 

hmt.t are established whreh by them »gmh™« „^a”a.h,on m rela- 
These lutes strueture the P’“ “btch „ holc plan can be 

non to them in a senes or fn g 1 D f successive fixahon 

conceived as being pvenfonn by the thc , raa il town of 

lines and fringe belts In the „ns.dered as consti- 

Alnwtek in Northumberland, die a d „elop, repletion 

luting a fixation line In relation to P takes place within 

within the wall and accretion “ u “de « Acer'ti ^ „ k eh layout 
the fringe belt thmugh the A e***”*”*** competed of two sections, 
side the fixation line The fringe belt itsell “ P c]oser an d more 
the proximal or inner margin where develop h „ mo re 

conunuous and the distal or outer margm where ^ ulumate , y 
sporadic and the development more dispersed aj en ground 

the fringe belt plots can be preserved, that is th y mcd for spe cial 

within the urban area, or they can be l,a ™ !a _‘ kj ^ gar dens as 

purposes Thus one can conceive of many f ^ situation is 

‘preserved fringe belt plots’ The general outline ot tne 
illustrated in figure 8-3 , _ , n r the concepts mtro- 

The above summary is but an outline adopts clearly goes 

duced into his analysis by Conzen The a PP r ° d P down into 

beyond the desenptive account of growth phases d J gs h a 

the structure or town plan Indeed the very notion that plan P of 

structuring is a notable advance on the idea .that it ^ ^ 

adding successive pieces together Bulvaluabe > h „ not 

a theory is being developed is not justified The appr ^ ^ ^ 
theoretical-deductive but essentially empirical mduct 
the empirical approach that emphasis is ultimately ^ placed 
Conzen identifies 134 plan elements in a small town '>> 

then it is evident that immense local complexity notably to the 

ahty As a work of intense scholarship and one whic a 

convenUonal growth plan study, Conzen sJjoo “ of the jmphe®* 
A senes of papers by \VhitehanrfhaTdeveloped some of the imp 
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a line pattern and it would seem that any statistical descriptive device 
would enable a more relevant and measured comparison to be made of 
street patterns A study which might well be appropriate is that of 
Dacey on line patterns, 13 but the ultimate grouping of such patterns 
into random, grouped and non random, in the same way as point 
patterns are analysed by nearest-neighbour methods, seems far too 
restricted as far as town plan analysis is concerned 

A further area of investigation could well be associated with the 
dimensional analysis of linear networks A town plan is a linear network 
and it would seem that all the techniques which are appropriate to 
this sort of problem could equally be applied to town plans If rail 
networks m countries can be analysed then there seems no reason why 
Street patterns in towns cannot, although a major problem does occur 
in the definition and identification of the networks 14 The total 
length of the street system ( L ) related to area (A) might provide a 
beginning where LjA gives a measure of street density, and the variance 
of street density over the urban area would be an interesting aspect of 
plan 1S The shape of the network, an aspect of graph theory as pro- 
posed by Kansky, is less easy to derive since this involves the concept of 
diameter, or the shortest distance between the most distant vertices of 
the plan ,B If the total city plan is broken into convenient smaller 
units in order to idenufy internal variation, then ‘diameter’ can have 
no real meaning It is unfortunate m this respect that the rich resources 
of graph theory cannot easily be brought to bear Perhaps the simplest 
measure would be merely to find the mean angle at which streets 
intersect in each small unit and this, together with the street density 
and a measure of linear grouping into random, non random and 
grouped patterns, might be utilized to associate similar plan areas The 
result would be a breakdown of the total city layout into ‘plan regions’ 
based on objective and measurable criteria The interpretation of this 
regional pattern would then be the basic purpose of plan analysis 
This introduction of 'purpose immediately raises the need to 
consider plan contrasts from some more relevant standpoint than 
the traditional historical view The foundation already exists if 
S tarn slaw ski s study of the grid pattern town is examined 17 In a paper 
** M F Dacey (1967) Description of line patterns, m \\ L Garrison and 
D F Marble, editors (1967) Quantitative geogrophy Part I, 277 (Evanston III) 

11 P Haggett (1965) Locotumol analysis m human geography 236 (London), 

P Haggett and R J Chorley (1969) fretwork analysis in geography (London) 

*’ P Haggett and R. J Chorlcy (1969) 

K. J Kansky (1963) Structure of traniport networks relationship* between 
IKtfi’Sri gseaaelryasS segxtsA riaorr rmsl'd limn Chesfpn Jifh/ Gmgn, Jit' AjA- 
17 D StanuIawsU ((946) The origin and spread of the grid pattern town Geoge 
Rev 36, 105 
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uons of Colon's wort "In p "““'"„ h fo^ge bchXei between *' 

example, the park and S” d '"” t economic and housing boom 
which can compete effectively tn times o distance from 

Whitehand writes, Institution, ong.na ‘V , »<= f ° r 
the edge of the built up area, , d e„ual development by 

house builder, may be surrounde y e a sltua uon in which, 

the end of a housing boom Thus we « B bave b „„ added i to 

by the end ofa boom P'"» d , a aone «f ho“smE , ymg wt b» 

the built up area but, scattered bey hou6 mg slump, while the 

it. Will be the sites of institutions U“™S dwelop the majonty 

house builder is largely inactive, ins ^ wbll wm outlying 

of the most accessible sit's “ht* boom period 

in.titution.l sites created d “™S < h ' " a , ch ,„cter Repeated 
will form a tone with a s, ' 0 "Bj» a senes of altemanng 

cycles of booms and slumps are likely t l,^ rf )nslll „ uo ns and 

tones characterized by different p p , bc , nv esugauon of 

homing ' This research is mint signifieantb«a land use 

^'TherrTare'two'aspecU of mathematical geograplffwjimh would seem 

to have some relevance to the problem °f P Smce descriptions of 
is the analysis of shape as proposed by Bung shaped or 

plan are often couched m the terminology /ape of 

globular for example— then it ^ molnent> however, the 

towns could be analysed in this . n d the complex' 1 )' 

theoreucal basis ,s hardly established firmly and Jtructur e 
introduced— for the overall shape also possess although there may 
(streets and blocks) — would seem to indica be explored 

be a future line of development, it is as yet too tentative to be P 

The second aspect is the developmentoftheoreucal w 

description of bne patterns The network of city 

”J\V R Whitehand (1967) Fringe belts a negtected «s^ct ohirban grog ^ V| 

T«« /«! But C'ogr 41, 223-33 (1972) Build ng< :ycl« and ■ P lure of 
of urban growth tL, /«! Br,l Ctogt 56,39 55, (1974) ' ™ S tburbo 
the urban fringe a tune perspective chapter 3 in J H Johnso 
grou.th (London) 

“ \% Bunge (1962} TWriira! geography 73-87 (Lund) 
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seen in that phase of town building which is usually given the name 
Renaissance and Baroque Mumford, outlining the controlling 
conditions of the new urban complex, writes, ‘between the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries a new complex of cultural traits took shape in 
Europe The new pattern of existence sprang out of a new economy, 

that of mercantile capitalism, a new political framework, mainly that 
of a centralized despotism or oligarchy, usually embodied in a national 
state, and a new ideological form, that derived from mechanistic 
physics n * Here Mumford a ssociates three of the variables that have 
been isolated — economic, political and cultural — and from them 
derives urban form T he city in history is perhaps the outstanding study 
which sees plans as the productoT such associated forces although their 
analysis is confined to the usual historical progression But in a section, 
headed appropriately ‘The ideology of power’, 1 ® Mumford derives the 
obvious parallel with a much earlier period, “thus the baroque rulers 
reinstated alt the institutions of the original urban implosion 30 But 
the comparison is not completely true for although the processional 
way at Ur might have been a response to the same basic forces as the 
avenues of Versailles, the residential areas were very differently disposed 
The order and harmony of mechanistic physics had produced an 
emphasis on the complete balance and control of the whole plan, but 
such was certainly not the case at Ur where the detail of much of the 
city seems to have been the consequence of innumerable individual 
decisions But it follows that the city plan is the reflection of the 
concentration of power and of the cultural forces at work Versailles 
has already been noted, Richelieu (figure 8-4) provides a smaller 
but no less appropriate example and can indeed be regarded as 
the precursor of Versailles 31 Cardinal Richelieu decided in 1625 to 
transform an old residence and convert it into a chateau fitting to his 
estate The architect was Jacques Lemercier The chateau was finished 
by 1635, but m 1633 royal permission had been obtained 'finre bitir tin 
bourg clos, av ec pouvoir d y etablir des marches et foires ayant pareils 
privileges que celles de la sille de Xiori et de Fontenay-Je-Comte ’ 
The whole layout displays that unity of design that comes from being 
built at one time and under the complete control of one hand The 
aspects of design, w hich Lav edan in his llistoire de l urhanime carefully 
notes, are a consequence of that control It is possible to discuss at 
length the aesthetic and planning principles of this case, but these 

'* L. Mumford 0961) The c\tj is ksxtoey JtS (New 5 ork) 

*• L. Mumford 363-7 

*° L, Mumford /J Qfil.V X7 

I' For > domption l« P Li*rd»n llutave de f«44*u« /!««>• 

et tript feeder net 223-32 (Pam) 
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which * penally * 

t^s-" =t ‘°" s ' ,, ” pwed 

1 A new .own, or a new part of a .own » » 1“““” 

2 There should be central.xed contro 

S Very often die new town to » va dable land 

4 There should be a measured dispos.uonoi a 

5 There should be a knowledge of the «nd * 

Inspection of these will teve f "S”of OTttahaed politic" 1 

reduced to the single notion ot •J 1 ' But it is poss* e to 
control in a colonial or quasi-colonial situation . . „ ds centralized 
carry the argument further (.hough 

poliucal control In more 8'""? 1 ‘"“'X f.han the grid) reflects 
may .ate a wide '“uniibiiuty of pUM 

organised central control, so of power This 

are a .08001, on of the degree of X d ” c,s>on making process 

concentration can be interpreted olans are incoherent , when it 

thus when decision making “ Sants of medieval London 

is concentrated, plans are coherent fragmentation an 

built their houses where they The modern suburbs 

incoherent plan of streets and alleys wuiw t plan appears 

are laid out by a municipal authority an d> P although it » 

This particular line of argument may independent of 

more likely to be judged self evident But “ » ’ csU that if 

/.articular historical input defining a unique * , mct hods as those 

plan characternt.es could be measured W J^ her variables, 

proposed above, then these could be setagamsta of the 

one of which would be a measure of the degree ment that the 

decision making process It is ^ “sence . d ^ tly 0 f any one 
variables wh.ch shape plan can be ‘ solate f ‘"J^uld mclude, for 
historical phase It is possible to propose a list , These do 

example, political, ecouom.c, cultural and «*»«■ „= a 
not work independently, however, and mos P D resent context 
product of two or more, or indeed of all of them In the prerent 
they may be considered separately , , j those forces 

Under the heading political influences are •^^f^nds of a 
which are related to the concentration of power eitner ii that 

single person or a group of people It has ate* V f b StaIU5 lawski 

the conditioning forces of the grid plan as e g I situation is 
nearly all pertain to the concentration of power he^sa 
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differing aspects appear On the one hand the concentration of power 
led to the construction of company towns with very clearly marked 
rectangular patterns But at the same time the freedom in many places 
from any controlling national or municipal authority led to the 
conditions of near anarchy under which planless agglomerations of 
poor cottages took place creating the feature so often associated with 
industrialization Without prolonging the discussion, it is contended 
that studies of the way in which controlling power u distributed will 
give considerable insight into the degree of formality m town layout 

To a large extent in the above discussions a second variable has been 
introduced but not identified and this is the one which was initially 
called ‘cultural’ This a the system of social values which underlies 
town layout Perhaps an appropriate example is Philadelphia (figure 
8-5) ‘The dominant force m the shaping of Philadelphia ’ writes 
A N B Garvan, ‘was the philosophy of William Penn ,J * This can be 
applied to the layout as well as the general atmosphere of the early 
city The charter which Penn obtained from Charles II in 1681 
estabhshedhimasgovemorandpropnetor Purchasers of a share in the 
province were also to be provided with a city plot within Philadelphia 
The commissioners who accompanied the first settlers were given 
detailed instructions dated 30 September, 1681, for the laying out of 
the new town, and the regularity of a somewhat unusual town was 
clearly provided for by Penn in the instructions 'Be sure to settle the 
figure of the town so that the streets hereafter may be uniform down to 
the water from the country bounds, let the place for the storehouse be 
on the middle of the key, which will yet serve for market and statehouses 
too Thu may be ordered when I come, only let the houses built be m a 
line, or upon a Ime, or as much as may be Let every house be 
placed, if the person pleases, in the middle of its plot, as to the breadth 
way or it, that so there may be ground on each side Tor gardens or 
orchards, or fields, that it may be a green country town, which will 
never be burnt, and always be wholesome.’ 3 * 

Garvan points out that this implies a very unorthodox city since 
Penn 'neglected the urban centre for his gentlemen’s seats He 
visualized, not a city but a residential district of regularly arranged 
parks with uniform streets down to the water from the country 
bounds.'** The only commercial consideration is the *place for store- 
houses* The actual planning on the spot by Thomas Holme brought 

" AN B. Garvin (!«66) Proprietary Philadelphia at in artefact «n O Handlin 
andj BurchartJ, edi ton (1966) 7Vfcileewn nJthtn-J 197 (Cambridge Man.) 

« J tv Krp» f<5X 
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details sucn as uic — 

quence of the design ideas of the urn m a soinew hat different 

The same concentration ofpow hashing ton, appropriately 

general context, led to the S^d plan^f V % of the political 
a centre of federal government and the local ___ _ 



Figure 8 4 Hichel eu This IS ® oUhe 

attempts to depict in diagrammatic form t V 
town and the chateau and its grounds 


power of the United States At the same time it had c | car J'^^the 
European predecessors through L’Enfant as designe cnnciplc* 

product of his age and the instrument through which ccmi? f d 
of civic design that had been developed m western Europe I ^ 
expression on the Potomac nver 11 The whole situa °" pon the 
which these principles could be put into effect epen trul nent 
unity of political control vested in the commissioners as 
of the president of the United States , _j two 

If in com™, one comidos fowns dnnng the internal 


J W Rept (1965), 252 
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to bear some experience of town foundation in Ireland, 28 as well as 
much of the discussion of the reconstitution of London after the Great 
Fire, so that eventually ‘little remained of Penn’s original plan and 
instructions Instead an extremely interesting and complex plan 
evolved which owed little to the proprietor except the partial achieve- 
ment of his intent But nevertheless Holme firmly agreed with Penn’s 
objectives to create a regional plan suitable for Quaker worship in 
which the proprietor's interests would be secure ’ Garvan develops the 
contrast between Philadelphia and the New England settlements 
with which it had two major differences The settlement was widely 
scattered and settlers isolated and the whole of the three counties was 
covered more or less at once there was no moving frontier Only a 
population predominantly free of dependence, either upon a fixed 
ministry or a place of worship, could make so rapid an advance 
Friends Tee to worship with one another in their own houses found the 
scheme totally agreeable, while their contemporaries disputed in New 
England legislatures the precise location of Puntan meeting houses and 
adjacent home lots 27 

It is also instructive to observe the consequences for the plan once 
the concentration of decision making in Penn’s hands was broken The 
American Rev olution destroyed the proprietary, which was transformed 
into a ‘political administration for the benefit of democratic voters and 
settlers’ The result was the substitution of a varied, haphazard ‘con- 
trol’, in which individual speculation was a key factor ‘It would be at 
this point quite easy to condemn the Itnsuz-fom city and point out 
that as an artefact of the mature philosohy of William Penn, Phila 
delphia’s end was near ’ a8 The point here is neither to condemn nor 
praise nor even to evaluate plan m such terms at all but to demonstrate 
the way in which the variables that have been isolated act in fact as a 
complex matrix The single control of Penn represents the concentra- 
tion of decision making already identified, the citj he built was the 
creauon of the cultural values by which he lived As power was dis- 
persed other values began to ptay their part, very different from the 
Quaker beliefs of Penn The general layout of the whole area as well as 
part of the particular detail of the city of Philadelphia can however be 
fairly associated with the general cultural inheritance of the proprietor 
and his associates In particular a contrast between the mode of 
settlement m the area and that of the Puntans in New England can be 
related to differences tn the form of worship 

** A N R. G mvw. ',VK4', Ml 

^ A h B Garvan (I9G6) 196 

*• A N B. Garvan (1906), 193 




Figure 8-5 Philadelphia 
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radial concentric scheme in the early town plans of America Reps 
writes, ‘while one is inclined to give credit to an unknown tribal chief 
or priest, the honours must surely go to Dnesbach (the founder) for 
realizing the potentialmes of the site ’ Here then the magico-religious 
significance of an Indian shape had been transformed into the layout 
of an American town But by the time James Silk Buckingham visited 
the town in 1840 changes were in progress So little veneration 
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Figure 8-6 Circleville (Ohio) in 1810 After J W Reps 
{ 1965 ) 


ha\c the \mcncans for ancient remains, and so entirelv destitute do 
they appear to be, as a nation, of any antiquarian taste, that this 
interesting spot or Circles die, is soon likely to lose all traces of its 
original peculiarities The centre of the town contained, as its first 
building an octagonal edifice and the streets beyond this were 
laid out m a circular shape But though the octagonal building 
still remains, the circular streets arc fast giving way , to make room for 
straight ones, and the central edifice itself is already destined to be 
removed, to giv e place to stores and dwellings, so that in half a century 
or less, there wall be no vestige left of that peculiarity which gave the 
place its name, and which constituted the most perfect and therefore 
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This aspect, of I ^‘°“ 

more attention than it has had In extra P 5 ficance within 

forces have been particularly ^ a , 

Europe ha, not been properly erfuat d ™ s J ob „ g . doe less 
revrew of Sjobers's Pr-indum* eh/ "8“ bo hc OT mUty, and 
than justice to a principle related to that ol =ym ^ the 

that is the construction of the city “ * fm fher points out that 
cosmogony as paradigmatic model *» Jf foe universe 

southeast Asian capitals were often ‘ of Kambujadesa, 

andquotesGrosliCsinterpretationoffoetemplt ^ „ 'an 

un foagramme magique traci sur le parchemi ^ , 3l Th e use 

expression in plastic terms of Khmer “““'“S 1 d terms of 

of cardinal axe, has been c.rcmcly wide sp re^ aud eve; 
run). and te.me.nr must pruove a basically cosmmg^ r 

Again foe well-known exarnph wsfo . 

■the minutiae of cosmic symbolism The c y „ de , its sides 

wall and moat forming a square almost two “T JJL. a ,e gates in the 
being directed towards the four cardinal P , tCl foe entrance of 
middle ofeachs.de and a fifth one on the East le 8 ed w> fo foe 
the royal palace The tower, above foe gun are i ]e Tb „ Sl 

same fourfold faces ofLokesvaia as those ° r m Jeans the 

that smaller world, the city of Angkor “d dmouglt 
whole Khmer empire were put under foe protectio 

the Universe'”” /rud Pmmrl was, according 

In Burma the ancient city orSrdsshetr. (Old Pro ) oty 

to tradition, built by the Gods themselves as an image _ oM „ 

Sudarsan, The remain, of foe of 

In this context perhaps one of the most f * d m ,hc 

cultural change is in the squaring of Circlevi e, a o was 

state of Ohio in the United States” The original settlemen ^ 
established in 1810 after thc establishment °f* ic >‘ aw * y “ c , rcu )ar 
site selected on the Scioto river was occupied by J t^rge rf 

Indian earthwork and the new settlement was a ap e unique 

the circular enclosure’ This produced Cirdeville (figure 8 /), 

« P Wheatley (1963) What the greatness of a city w laid to be Pacific 
30 C Sjoberg (1960) Thc fire indistnal city, past and p'tstnl (Glencoe HI ) 
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form they knew and understood, and the symbolic preservation in the 
town form of the rites and usages of the Indians must have seemed par* 
ticularly inappropriate This seems to be at the basis of objections that 
die concentric scheme was a ‘piece of childish sentimentalism’ in the 
way it preserved the old tradition It is certainly possible to regard the 
squaring of CircleviIIe as an ill us trap on of cultural forces at work and 
not merely as an economic exercise in convenience 


Hie last phrase ‘an economic exercise in convenience’ introduces 
the problem of ‘economic’ influences on town plan These are compara- 
tively easy to demonstrate in a general sense since town growth is 
largely the consequence of economic forces Perhaps the most distinc- 
tive work in this context is that of Ganshof in his study of the growth of 
towns between the Loire and the Rhine in the Middle Ages 38 His 
specific intention is to study the physical extension of towns, 'nous nous 
sommes proposi de retracer le developpement des vdles dans 
I’espace ,sr The key to the physical pattern is seen by Ganshof to 
reside in the 'pre-urban nucleus’ which was a strong point, most often 
a Roman town or fort which survived the turbulent period of imperial 
collapse to provide a point of security w later tunes. “Thanks to their 
fortifications, these an teles and caslra played the role of pre-urban 
nuclei in the formation or medieval towns In other words, it is around 
this pre-existing Roman element that the medieval town is formed-’ 58 
Other nuclei were found in the castles of the nobility, particularly in 
Flanders and Brabant, whilst a third type was found in the residences 
of the emerging ecclesiastic hierarchy All these had in common the 
offering of a degree of physical protection in a gready disturbed world 
But they were no more than pre urban nuclei, the element generauve of 
growth was the new merchant or commercial quarters which were 
added to them Commercial activity revived after the disruptions of 
the ‘Dark Ages’ and as it did so, it needed security above all else 
Reviyed commerce became attached to the earlier nuclei which 
could provide protection and added a new and growing quarter 
to the old settlements. These agglomerations or suburbs (sub urbium) 
had distinctive names, port us (poort), vicus (vik) or in France, hurgus 
(bourg) Thus there emerges the fundamental and characteristic 
difference which can be found in French towns between ate and 

»• F L. Ganshof (1943) Etude no U Otrbppetml ies vdles ntn Uat it Rhut n 
moymjge (Pans/Bmsseh) 

” F L. Ganshof (1943), 7 

”H Ganshof (1943), 27 
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the most interesting work in ^ *at the^oTsSp^ 

Reps argues that the s0 on degenerated and 

were awkward, that the central circle nao e at the 

become unkempt and that the waste g™ ^ surrounding gnd 

angles where the circular section was joined to the surr 



Figure B-7 


The squaring ot C-rclev.lIe After J W Reps 
(.1965) 


could be profitably used The result S&ough mSd econo- 
between 1837 and 1849 as shown m figure 8 7 Althoug [ nt 
nuc reasons can be advanced for this odd episode m thedeve. P ^ ^ 
of American town plans, nevertheless it is possi e o P were not 

the root ortho matter teas the Caet that radial-eoncentr.opla ^ ^ 

consonant with the cultural background of the settlers 


- I ^ 151 (London) 

•• J S Buckingham (1842) The eastern and western slates of Ament , 



Figure B 9 Roman Isca 2 nd med aval Caerjeon After 
V E Nash Wiliams (1954) Roman front er (Card ff) 

In this map the plan of modern Caerleon has been super mposed on that 
of the Roman leg onary fortress The general relationsh p is at once apparent 
as is the extent to which the post Roman period (after 375 A D ) saw the 
loss of the r gid rectangular plan 
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bt-wO old pn*chw= « »od .he new 0— — 

merchants the bourgeon* 0 rBomt „ West Germany 

F.gnre 8-8 mice, the ; bam .hue. b rf,„p , 



probably undertaken at the end of the runth c entmy Sub Kquendy, 
with commercial development, the market was about the 

actenstic point in front of the gate of C.nto Verona, the node aDO ^ 
basilica Around this, the new plan element co e > 0 f 

cases, this was walled by 1243 Most often the r market was at ^ 

tracks which by use became the mam thoroughfares Sm « led 

outside the close control of urban institutions haphazard bm g 
to plans which lacked regular form At Bonn the 
Roman fort contrasts with the loose block pattern of the la ™ j 

town Here the argument reverts to degree of political andimUtut! 
control bringing back into play a variable already c factors 

Ganshofs study is a clear indicaUon of the way economic fact 
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themes of modem town planning should be traffic m towns P' 
whole engineering and planning process is concerned svtth the analyse 
or traffic generation through origin and destination! lutveys ^and 
the manipulation of the urban environment so that flosvs can be 
accommodated Thu is not, therefore, a problem in street widentngor 
reonentauon alone, but insolves the w hole ctty comples The muumna 
non of travel by the compacting of such land use ^ "mSso foe 
constant physical mteraebon „ a vital part of thts process, but .ho the 
complete or partial restructuring of the street pattern ca 

One of the instances of tht, process which can nsefuny be ettrf n ffie 
study of Newbury (Berkshire), a market town of some 30 000 popula 

tlJwLch «^sm Tfaffu: L Tterm" The portion de^mg^ ththe 

town centre considers the relationship w which 

environment, an environment derived from the P r 

much of historical and aeeht. central .mere, n '“e^seh mmern- 
proposals ss made on an mcreas.ngly radteal scale o LI” e, mm 
minimal redeselopment, pnrnal redevelopment i '3" .Ttemnon 
development. These scales .evolve a «cc^y greater altemnon 
or the ground plan unUl a. the part of 

clearance and rebuilding is envisage , ground 

Northbrook Street ts s^nfS 

level given over to parking and S f !* ht o)d 1>y0 „, „„j„ 

residential accommodation o\er rnmnlctelv new plan 

this scheme ss vtt.uall, obliterated ^ “E, "undards 

comes into being m an attempt o rf acccJS , b ,i ]ty ' The 

of environment’ 'nth a very hs : pIannm g pnnciple 

pomt at issue hem ss an old sown sill produce 

or whether such a drast,e .«nodelhng of «ot ^ „ 

high environmental * b „, „ ldy w^th the fact that the 

not with the merits d any form of plan „ old plan 
demands of modem “““‘'"“^“"^““/detemnne the form of 
Here then is another major variable wmcn . p 

the town as ,t is on the ground and as it appears on the map 


This chapter on the study of town plan 
move away from the histoncaWoc^i vc which plan analysis 

frequently dominated To some extent the way 

.. Krpon of the .™tt t-’-* ”” 

7|.)- s 

« Report of the steering group l 1 * 1 '- 
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generate physical growth m p ” l ' c “^'J°“ c “°“r rather than 

conclusions are touted towar ds gotod P ( , hcy cann0 , be 

plan and although there are mphcat.on, J ■ ^ lhoU gh, that 

made explicit m the context oTh» toy ^ PP™ fot 

many of these new areas haJ "f” f J r „, lfi ed strongpomt and 
not until an integrated “mbmauon ° C reated lit the toh* th»< once 

the centre of economic development W ^ r „, we d This lapse of 

again the controlled chequer hoard y ^ bKt 1>you t „f 

control is indeed mirrored •» *' ’“» “ from the anginal Roman 
SSI fJS5ZlSKE£ »‘d a penod of local usage over- 

plan'can best be made exphe.t 

IS to provide the most effective . inherited from a time 

In nearly all cases, however, the P'““* , „„ d based on a com 

when movement was on a very differen s problems 

pletely different technology I. ■» ( ™ m ,, *'f h „ feamrea are apparent 
which now face all Urge cto toll Bm th to I f«* ^ pld „f 

at a very much earlier period The simple V ^ no adapts 
Greet colomal cities was laid down is “ , outll „e does not 

non to site was necessary At M.leW. the ■“>£'£““ die form of 
show that the streets across the slope w** where 

elongated staircases, an arrangement pcuhar t^ d by „,ules 

wheeled vehicles were not dominant and „ m medieval 

which could negotiate the stepped stree s b function the 

town, between street wtdth, was otteu deliberately 

streets were to perform In larger towns, , th co lonial 

planned like die hue basudes ofmuthwm.em^ranee, ^ „ „ 

towns of eastern Germany or Edward . D f streets 

generally not difficult to distinguish three functional nto MaJ „ 
though frequently they are combined in , S™ J? connecting 
traffic streets (Veikehrsstrassen, camJres at ^”'P“ '„ ly ha d the 
the restricted points of exit from the availed ram ing 'traffic to 

greatest width Residential streets (Wohnstrass ), narrower 

and from adjoining residential plots only, wcr , access. 
Occupation roads (Wirtschaftsstrassen) providing subsidiary 
were the narrowest type 138 , and the 

It follows from the close relationship between street = J h or 
functions which streets are called upon to perform that one of the J 


a * M R G Conjtrv (I960) 
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Aof« on further reading 

Useful volumes in English are 

nu,c (1971) 7Wm in Ur tvJcm S (London) 

si: 

From a purely descriptive and (London) 

‘T^sri 

JIfra and “",”57,2) I li. dnrf*~"l » ®»«™ 

Europe, Spam and Portugal {\9ol), it e ,tem Europe Frame and 

lug and Greece (1969) , 5 Urban development Great Britain and the 

(,972) * 

8 Urban development m Eastern Europe (19«) 

Another n dealing onth . number » r ‘T»»“ T“ “ 
cornea, c , editor (n d.) *•«»« “»» l*"”* 0 " 1 

tooli concerned on* Britain arc , (London) 

ashworth, w (1954) 77 k /n.«u */ mtonj*** J ^ planning m Britain 

BELL, c. and r (1967) City fathers, the early history oj 

Two boo Vs which deal with the U S A are n 

j .. „ M955) American skyline (Boston; 

tunnvrd, c and REED, H « (I ) , footnote 8) 

REM I W (1965) The making of urban America i?c* h U 

REM, J w with townscape as such is 

One of the few geographical works whicn 

jolt'd, t (1*5) B’ltuh Io-J-TvcbP*! (London) iiarticiilar form oT town a 
An excellent example of a .olmne (N „,1 „,k « nahmgton) 

derexford, n (1*7) , A«o Irani »/ , ^.dement ut town or, Jim 

Stane of the mod aumulaimg writing no the n: g. 

and la> out is by Wheatley oneins of urbanism, in 

•mnm.F (1967) I'.n'ep'w nhwo"™™ , f, 315 

R Steel and R Lawton, Edited (1 *'1 " 

(London) 

Wheatley s major worV is #r«t.«ihur*M 

Wheatley, P (1971, Thepirel ef O-jJbv piertrti (Edinburgh) 
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has been 

““"S’"* — '^“^‘‘puX "Kvely 

plan .tud.es, «hiht ■» Europe *e «* P ^ „„t „f 

Lcclcd research into the ^'““^,^2 leas, in relative 
Reps has effectively disposed of *e Srst m ^ pto „ 

teirns As geographical studies pr°Sr“», * ‘ ' led „ .Iso becoming 
SO unique that no generality “ m the presentation 

outdated Certainly Conzcn has P ^ ^ recognlt ion 

of general notions The critical issue s veotrraphical features, of 

that plan itself is the product as are » : many ^ mterp reted 

an extremely complex setofYanabla, th P ^ needed which 
through these variables and that many more viable rather 
will look at the plan forms generated by _ p ^ {q ^ Jltua . 

than at one plan Further complexity > . ’ geographer studies, 

tion by the fact that of all the IS now 

plan is the slowest changing In consequ ’ ^ f older , and in some 
visible is the result of the progressive m°*&«Uon of 1 ^ mtractab Ie 
cases very much older, forms It is no t**p™ and theory to 
difficulties, that progress m the , "“ od . UC ^° bcc | suggcs tcd that since a 
plan analysts has been very united * SSd be mterpreted 

plan is basically, though not solely, ’ bct her refined desenp- 

in terms of network analysis But it is doubtf ccrtain ly many of 

non would add greatly to comprehension and certt , lttle 

the operative vanables cannot be quan array of variables 

hope of feeding into a multivariate analys ^ g ' ml a start has 

in order to abstract those sets or pnme importance t y of 

been made in rcHliou ,» die,, pmiblc m, »nd 

wnUng the material is in the Form o ,.,, m .nt Dlan elements 

working papers “ Even so the reco E mll0n ° onc or com binaUon of 
and the attempt to isolate the operation o y f pro gress in 

the large range of variables appears to offer a lodged so 

contrast to the cul de sac m which plan studies have been S 
long 


« S Openshaw (1974) Jtorc >*« tn V tan unth apt™ 1 * 975) 

Unpub PhD dsserlauon Umv of Western Toronto _ d an cities with 

“HAM Uward (1974) A comparison and grouping 01 ten*-- Canadian 

respect to their street plan Paper presented at the annual meeting o 
-4 s!M «/ Ceogrs (Ontario D vis on) 
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The range of studies which » 

land use* is vast m the extreme a - n the SO cial sciences 

the disciplines which conventional y context and therefore 

Many of these studies are b f s,ca >' ‘“J£ 1CW of geographical investiga 
would seem not to come within the p , t and relevant to 

tion But this distinction between wor oftcn ^ the chain 

urban geography is difficult ^nmngs are found in a 

from a spatial location is traced ^ For example, ‘social 

concept which appears essentia ly wltlun t he structural- 

distance’ is a sociological concep _ j^ uniani i f i following the much 
functional context of that thscip . b social distance as an 

earlier study of Bogardus, 1 J ^ a rucl jar sums attn- 

atumde of ego toward a F^“" „ ,, amply 'occupauon 

butc’ , a this attribute in the , !,ud f ^ crthe selection ora rcsiden- 

But it is at once apparent that, . . be re i a ted to a physical 

tul sue, subjective social concep. breoues a 

distance and immediately an asp factor It follows that at the 

spatial locational, that is a B^ETaP . ’ land use pattern is the 

outset it is easenual to «*« “ forces and that most 

consequence of a large numba oi p® The basic geographic 

generalizauons attempt to ignore , y , or as an aspect of areal 

interest ts m tod use us . dnm buted fe auneoc^^ „ 

difference But the spproach adoped „ ho l| city structure as one 
begin with the early attempts Thu, it u true, was 

unit m the search for an O'" 1 ?*”* which was much mote 

not part of the call) geographical trad Ut land ure map of 

concerned with the intctpretauon or he p the general 

one «) as an excepUonal or Y^fotovers were rapidly adapted 
schemes proposed by Burgess and hu fol^ ^ ^ proposed „ 
from the field of human ecology, ' * _„ t ,cular cities concluded 

geographical studies and most wor* > ^ 


‘ E C Laumann (1966) p m H S ' ^ 

^ E S Bogardus (1925) Measuring dutanc 
3 E. C. Laumann (1966) 4 


J o ppl Soaot 9,299 
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w ,i a .oimou Of the otteot to ^Starf pM 

matched the generally of b . socl al processes of compel® 

tents At the ecological emphasis on sub IP d toward the 

for space became marled there ™ y ftp more direct 

empbasrs of economic vanahle. tte contest of the land 

Statement of land-use schemata beca me essential 

market and of economics, theory ofurbanland^ ^ ^ mechanutie 

part of land economics But Mhe taSoon of a limited set of 

explanations clearly revealed ttot the abstrac lb „„ toiu se 

economic variables from the ““Xuoh of this tradmon was 

was an unsausfactory procedure Moreover, m statement of an 

derived from the geographer . Ww f""Xt promising hue of 
aggregate situation As m other fiel „. ner alizaUons from the 

approach changed from the derivation o g l perso nal or 

completed aggregate state to ^ Consequence 

corporate need so that the total land-use eac h having m- 

of a very large number of separate activity g • t feut m the 
dividual characterises and reacting n °* ‘ n “V ac tual city 

context of a given set of structures which comp^ oaches 
From this summary it is possible to isolate three ma PP 

1 The ecological 

2 The economic 

3 Via activity systems ^ overall 

These three approaches can be examined in tcrm * ° 0 f the 

land use pattern and subsequently identified in a ^jated m 

various parts of the town as they have conventionally dcc 

land use studies 


I HUMAN ECOLOGY AND URBAN LAND USE ^ 

L W Burgess’s thesis* that urban land use tcnde i t0 clty Centre 
zonal orgamzaUon concentrically arrayed about p 0in t for 

(figure 9 1) has for the last forty years been the * “ J^^ceding 
most considerations of the uulization of land in cities aJ jt is 

author has outlined the concentric zone scheme, or standard 

sometimes called subjecting it to what is now a a '5 J conc entriC 
critique Since this process conunucs it would seem tna ^ { j ie on ]y 
zone scheme must either present something of value °* . r aaU Je 

generalized statement available, and is, therefore, pres 
moot a rcse »ich 


* E W Burgess (1925) The g 

project, in R E Park and E W B 


b of the city an ^troducuoei to 
»s editors (1925) Thinly 47 
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part, of the aty dunng *' mudSd Th” »■>« 

doubtedly Burgas presentadonwasdietc, ? dcnce fr „„ Chicago 

arc related pardy to generalmauon bast id partly to the 

and other odes, partly to the processes . th^domnatmg the thought 
sub-social ecological forces of competition 

of the ‘Chicago School’ ^ considered under 

Reactions to the concentric tone »<*'*“’“ £ three and the 
three headmgs Most cndq»» '!£'^L are 
division is one of convenience of r 

1 Destructive cndcism which i rqec h *' c *“ whlch were either ex 

2 Cndosm which lays emphasis weight 

eluded by Burgess or to which heP™ a ^ lmK the tmphcit 

3 Attempts to exclude hutoncal dased and hence recast the 

assumptions on which the th 

whole argument m deductive form 

These can be considered in turn 

a Kejtrtnm of He Borgtst md,l . ch a direct rejeeuon or 

There are four closely related bas» " by Buigeo has been 

the usefulness and validity of the model set up 
proposed 

(i) Cmdimir er egenul imil toilet gtuwth' 

linked to a paper by M R. Davie The factors so 

Beginning from the position that oory pattern so as to 

frequently disrupt or obscure d* ,“S t goo on to introduce the 

make it useless as a tool for study , f , an ^£,f any vanable condi- 

notion of gradient, that is of the ra . thc periphery If a ^ 

don away from the city ' r, - Tir " 30 gradients should show mar 
tonal situadon is to be lound then h meteorology » 

breaks at die successive tonal boundarie S; mucr ^ rf „„„s d 
'front' marks the dividing line b ?V™' Chicago, the 

charactensdts Usmg a study of ^^ Dal.e argued that iddiough 

city from which Burgess denied his modi ; . ^ which would 

thL was a dechne from the e.ty centre d'«“„ ^ ^ h 

suggest a combinauon into concentnc ” from tbe aty centre, 
si^ficant changes were associated j,,,. of change 

they did not show a grouping or “ p above, there were 

loril boundanes-or in terms of the simile 
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lUcmt. concern ».th | 

some extent put ^ U *v”* dered a normative model, a stmpl» l 
can quite justifiably be comidered „ Mgnl f ican t features of 

structuring of reality ^^^f^ Sm^nson » at once suggested 
relationships in a generalized jTorm Oo M anot her early 

with Christaller's statement of central pU^ ^ wthm lhc S oc.a 

model concerned with s P“‘j* c ^bc madeffor Burgess does not 
sciences But here li^prc^m ca assumpUom H.s mode » 

deduce a structure from a scn « .ntuiuvely derived from the 

exnhcitly inductive and presumably lniuiu y cncra l, and 

observ aUon of a large number o t ma ,|e clear m his 

of Chicago in particular, though the pr«<» lroductIon to a research 
chapter on The growth of the cil> an ^ ^ m 192 5 The 
project in the book Tht vmitten ‘ J* p of ^ expansion 

scheme is baldly introduced The P a wne# of co ncentnc 

of the city can best be illustrated, per P * Y . successive zones 
circles which may be nu , m ^ ofa'Sd.ffercnuated in Uie process of 

of urban extension and the tj pcs of areas ™ ^ ctement , n die 

expansion 7 Moreover, there i D f invasion and 

scheme, for when process is mJroduced ( ^ cnvisaged 

succession and concentration and clly an d not 

m historical by .her interaction an 

m term* or contemporary force C'”“ n S ' “> Nescrtheless it n 
equilibrium condmon which is the la d . ^ Bureess ‘an ideal con- 

a model m the proper sense of the term It- '™ U ' gt £ pand radially 

strucuon of the tendencies of any £ d&wn area 

Trom tu central bnt.net. district “Circbng mvad ed b) 

there .* normally an area of transition which DernB tta 

business and light manufacture A thud area _ * dctt nt>ration 

worler, in mduslrtes ssho have escaped from the area , 0. « lh „ 

but ssho desire to hse svithm easy access or or of 

aone ss the residential area ' or high elan ap Still further, 

exclusive • restricted 1 districts or single family dwellings „ 

out be) ond the city limits, is the commuters zon , m mcdiatcly 

satellite at.es • Tins sketch or the “ tlc f cntr ;" a ° n “ t , * r ^ a T process, 
followed by a section which firmly links it with a , nvas ion of 

•the tendency of each inner aone to extend ... area by the m 
the next outi, zone’,' ao dia. m the early '"'^"'STdistmcUve 
were included within the inner zone but have emerg 

• P Haggetl and Choriey R J (19G7) Model, parad poiand Urn new geography 

chapter l m JWIi ui cm «Mz 22 (London) ^ (l 9 25) 49 

• See chapter C page 70 . F VV Burge« (1925) 

• E W Burgess (1925) E " UUrE ' 
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URBAN LAND-USE 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


. , , a new framework is needed for the sys 

modem conditions and h y e Some would even say 

tematic study of the ^ to devise an 

is to be isolated and defined is not made clear 

i Tt will be noted that in the quotation 

(«0 The scheme u amchromsic It the state ment that the 
at the end of the above P ara ^P^ e _ latcd t0 modem conditions 
theory under review may no long . [oncal context this is a fair 
Since Burgess’s model was stated in schemc ought have been 

comment, and therefore, thoug . , 920s it is certainly not useful for 

apposite for the American aty ha if of the twentieth century (see 

wodd wide application in the second half ol in 
figure 9 2) 

(») The scheme IccU mmeesdtl} to rapidly 

made no dam that the mod' ^inevitably it has .been 
growing, industrialized Ame acan ^ ^ cxanun ation of what 

taken at urusetsally applicable . e ,„i r ™ii effectively disposes 


STS umsemlly aPP^“' ™SSy dnpose. 

he calls ‘the pre-indusmal city by Uie ,,ty pnor to industrial 

of this estension Sjobeig demmsunldJ contCTt> diplay, a stnietural 


lzation, both m a historical and a spat.* „„ >c beme in all ways 

„ 

1 ‘The pro eminence of die ceMreovJ In tins context of 

pomayed m the di.tnbuuon of ^ elite, gather at 

the ‘pre-mdustnal 1 aty the pri association with the 

die centre because ofUieirneedfortheelos^ ^ ^ 
goyemmental and rdipo® budd» political and religious 
bohcally represent political po than the economic, 

activ.UM in feudal ”” p in die central I sector, is 

die mam market though often set p there 

lubsidiary to die religion! and poh „hgio»i an d pohocal 

die commercial structures in no way n ^ abo y e J1 others 

in symbolic eminence, „ii widely accepted P ro P“ ,u ™ 

Thieland use pattern. =• dutne. » die 

of the Chicago School dial me 

.• a SjobeuldlW). 91 
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no ‘fronts’ There is ^/veSus ^ oUda^ 50 fam J af 
deZ»«e the *„p tog* <*■* ££%*%** m to to 

~&£2SWttSZ~ sSL *'*~~. 

(u) Infernal heterogeneity of the zones The ”“‘1°” ° f ^ ^some extent 

danes around clearly d.sUncUve H .« disungui.hed 

linked with Turk's to of the natural “ „ r ^ view, the 
two emphases within this one conccp boundaries en- 

natural are. as . sp.trtd unit 

dosing a homogeneous population with aspects and describes 

The other emphasises ... biotic •»*»">”“ ^ “ P “£ „o„ united on 
the natural area as a spab»I unit ndnsbited by a pop ^ words 
the basis of symbiotic relationships In concept — the 

•a spatial unit' emphasise Ole common erne of*ejn«P h « ^ 
existence of well contrasted, d,!C "“ ’““'h "Tural areas 'do not 
But Halt proceeded to demonstrate to : su .„a,„ral areas 

exist’ and followed by making the distina on bew M research . and 
as logical statistical constructs integrated with a P , rac iors 

the ‘concept of natural areas a. a series ° r J*“' b n ,he geographic, 
which act as coercive influences meonz'h m H | u „ gu ed, 

ally and culturally defined arc. This v ‘ e w , y of 

involved the ‘reification' of a “?“ p ‘ “ the city but 
organising data and in approaching the complex.^^ ^ condl . 
useless and dangerous if it were elevated t considered in this 

Honed research direction If the natural area _ clear unphea- 

lesser way as units for organizing data then ^ , , the -natural’ 

lions for the concentric zones, for they were demotedfrom ca , 

products of ecological processes to "'"'^v^^nce zones and 
analysis, in the manner that examination of da ‘* ^ , ^ ou!d 

directional sectors has often been used More -variations within 

demonstrate the amount of internal ^ce 

the main zones of development were no less ■"'F la j 2^ lon and 
between them' 1 * Seen as having no basic ecolog C ^ S *f their slg m- 
displaymg much internal variation, the zones ! ° st L related to 

ficance 4he theories of Burgess and Park may no longer be ret 
“ R. D McKenzie (1925) The ecological »PP™= cl ' ,0 ,h ' 7 ‘ tU Y ° 
community mR E Park and E W Burges tdllorl '"“/'p' n «3 
*> P Halt (1946) The concept of natural area Am socutl Ra 
" P Hatt (1946) 427 approach Tn Pi**” *" 

11 E Gittus (1964) The structure of urban areas, a new 
35,7 
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hub of urban hvmg, . g— *— **“ “ “ d ”' nal 

2 “nSr spatial differences at*°ri“« “ 

family tics ,a0 Th« » • Sat Urn medieval 

various lines A prime examp , . 0 f some areas by 

European at, or indeed tba monop ^ qu „ t „ 
particular crafts which is still vi stressed that in chart 2 

names of contemporary cities 1, 0 Burgess dearly shots ed a 

of hn chapter on the growth o! the c«y ^ ^centric rones 
‘blade belt’ in Chicago «>V ch 1 “ t , , he wrote almost using 

■Wedging out from here is the : Had. belt, n 

a sectoral terminology (figure 9- J n D f land use pat 

3 ‘The low incidence of functional a furt j,er characteristic 

terns * ai The multiple use of single plej* 1 ^ of church land 
of the p re-mdus trial city as for « am P lc ^ ltsc lf, those who 

for market places, even the use of die Temple at 

were buying and selling m the .__ aUon Again more often 
Jerusalem were doing so m a typ* dieir place of work in 

than not merchants and artisans ^ tl , at there » not 

quarters above or behind their * P* . 0 f ^dence on which 
essential division of place of wor ^ o( - course, is partly a 

the concentric zone scheme is based • die necessary rapid 
consequence of a technology unable to provide 
transport to make this feasible 
‘To reiterate, the feudal cit> 

ways the res ersc of that in the higmy c. 0 bcrf; s term*‘*"—of 

M) Although it u not necessary to J „ n „ they so effectively 

Vtei, have been expounded » '"^d”“o, cd> upon dime 

demonstrate that Burgess s model depe ’ ( but which seem 

processes which human ecologists caged > ^ commodity , 

to hase simply been economic coir, P^ whole array of socta 
that is central aty land) but also upon a 1 ^pheit and which 
technological conditions which were n upo n as being uruver- 

werc often ignored when the mode 

sally applicable ” v ot «ich wadel) diserging areas an 

There is no need how e> cr, to look at s h ^ ^ |n universally 
umes to make the point that (fi*« WJ 

The location of Dntish municipal hous * wt h disunce from the 
that the simple notion of a nse in 

r * . nVM IC3 


city’s land use configuration u ^ 

,e highly terminology hi. 

„,irv to accept bjooerg „fr_-meH 


»• G Sjobctf (19C3),97 
»* G Sjobrnt (1965) 95 
11 C. Sjobfrg (1965), 






Figure 9-2 The distribution of mumc.pa^hou,^^ ^ 
Sunderland After B T Robson ( administrative 

d stnbution is limited to the confines ot tn mun , cipa | 

area it shows clearly the areas m * H PC ^ion in essence 
housing has been located This sort . _| e no tions of 

part of political processes undemines ^esimp Uerns 0 f 

market forces as the creator of concentric zon 
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city centre is not true These estates are the consequence of an entirely 
different set of socio-political forces than those moulding the American 
city m the 1 920s, when American municipal authorities were effectively 
not in the house constructing business Once one moves outside the 
‘American culture province’ and tries to interpret city patterns created 
by different social economic political technological (i e cultural) 
conditions, then the applicability of American based concepts and 
models becomes less than complete 

The whole tenor of the four lines of criticism which have been 
outlined is to reject the Burgess model on two major grounds First, 
it is limited historically and culturally to a particular situation at a 
particular time in a particular country, and second, even then it quite 
arbitrarily emphasizes clear cut boundaries which cannot be justified 
by gradient study and assumes a natural sorting of distinctive areas, 
whereas the city is in reality a most complex patchwork which defies 
the massive generalization Many of these criticisms will be familiar 
to geographers, for fundamentally they question the existence as 
such, of natural areas (or regions) other than as the constructions of 
the investigator, and hence also the validity of the boundaries which 
demarcate them To adapt a sentence cnUcal of the regional geo- 
grapher to apply to Burgess, he may be accused of drawing Fines that 
don’t exist around areas that don’t matter ** In some ways these 
various attacks make elaborate parade of a simple theme, that the 
model of concentric zones is too simple and too limited in historical and 
cultural application to carry one far into an understanding of land use 
patterns With this clearly understood the model remains useful as a 
first approximation and as a pedagogic device, it is no longer a spring- 
board for research 

6 Extension of the Burgess model 

Since the concentric zone model excludes a wide variety of factors 
which affect urban land use it is possible to introduce many of these 
in extensions of the model Four of these can be considered here, the 

** G H T Kimble (1951) The inxdnjuxcy of the regional concept. In D Sump 
indS W Wooldridge editor* (1951) London tooji in gnfrop\j (London) 


Figure 9 3 The social areas of Popayan Colombia This 
map clearly depicts the reversal of the concentric zone 
arrangement of urban land uses in a town of pre industnal 
character The central association of the upper class 
residential areas with the central institutions emerges 
clearly After A H Wfoteford (net) Two cities of Lain 
America ( New York ) 
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little attention was parf l» ' '“ f"™ f '“ ' , m ple, hoover, sMhu *= 
the variation of use with height ^'feature Accessibility 

overall touts of the model ■“‘f- “ m "“““ ‘e bu, upward from the 
not only diminishes outward from Um con ^ ^ ^ 0 y t „ 

ground If the vertical changes •« » dcp ,eted in figure M 

found to parallel the bnnzon ?' < ffie ground door reta.l shop has 
Characteristically in the sma ler 'O'™ £ . ,„,urance firms 

office space above, frequently occupied byjegal^ ^ para „ d , ^ 

whilst above this is an apartment efetlv ely compete for 

horizontal sequence Types o u are re i c gated 

a desired central location because of the tugn e ^ ^ tfey 
the transitional or mined fringe which b „,id,ngs The whole 
relegated to the upper fioors of centrally dome reaching its 

model can, therefore, be thought of as a naHcmm bands „ r 

highest point at the peak land value an tjj^ tdg „, thinning 
land-use taking off progressively fro „ c h other at the 
markedly towards the centre where they * commuter zone, 

central vertical .... “ Thu. 'oj“lly ouwm fcrm thc 

where there are the most valued rmidentiallocafio^, ^ ^ fmnd 
uppermost layer of the dome a phis extension into the 

the form of penthouse fiats and opart , nvo l»e . number 

verucal has only been however, an are. 

of problem, if strictly interpreted It suggest and logical 
of extension of the model in need of more tnoro s 
exposition which extensions can 

This brief presentauon illustrates tte way the one that 

be made Some of these have reached absurdly, cjrc , es sin ce 

suggests the model should consist of squares rather 

most American cities are built on a grid plan ^ 

(u) The emphasis of sectors Tte earliest published m 

Burgess was best presented in a Housing Administration and 
1939 by the United States Federal Housing 

_ , from that which M given 

« It will be i«en dial this is m fact a very different shape u tiry with 

by di, .n,l„n of v,b,n land *r — ‘ 

tall central buildings But there is no basis (keep g 
arguments) to make it other than the shape mdicatrd 
a * E Bergel (1955} Urban nxwlop, 109 (New York 







1 M 


1 1 . |J3 

concluded to''*"'" , *1 ™; a random d.stnbun™ » » ™ ^ 

rental group occupying complete y !«F Even v-ben the ren 

rent areas in American ciues tena^ fi s 9. 1C and 9-5 ) 1 
rather than of concentric aria ‘ ( s ^ ^rf As *« 

Hoyt presented what has been h was concerned pn 

of the volume where it appeared ««**■• alTan gement was to be 

»S ret.dent.al utet and the ^ a. These, Hoy. to£ 

found m the location of the high J the proc ess or movement 

rsr^==5£S 

certain features exercise a . d T™d frSTrom «2£ 

to communication lines, hig gro 0 f community lea ^ 

asrsss ■sa 1 — 

dustry will also probably extend alo g 1 but one which due 

railway or waterway, and also ^^P^omX high quality res^tial 
repulsion will be located directly aw Y j im ttonal e'e men . 

sector (figure 9-1 C) Essentially, and accordingly 

control land use contrasts rather Jwoda H dld not discount the 

city structure becomes sectoral me a f h directional eleine 

distance variable but rather added the orc reality to Burge** 

which he considered vital m 8 1)tudc at the c*P«« 

model he was adding a further degree 01 
of simplicity 
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at the present moment by examining different size classes of town 
It should be possible to trace a progression from the smallest settlement 
where there was no apparent differentiation of uses, to the next class 
where a fairly well defined residential nng has become segregated and 
surrounds a core of mixed but mainly non residential uses The next 
size class is characterized by the crystallization of a retail core with a 
mixed surround which is partly the product of the expulsion of non- 
retail uses as the core developed and their taking over of premises in the 
first residential nng And so on through to the metropolis It must be 
emphasized that these are identified as the characteristics of size classes, 
not stages in the growth process Nevertheless this immediately brings 
to mind the attempt by Griffith Taylor to formalize the sorts of con- 
trasts which have been outlined His scheme recognized 


Infantile towns 

Juvenile towns 

Adolescent toums 

Early mature towns 
Mature towns 


Haphazard distribution of shops and houses, no 
lactones 

Differentiation of zones begins, shops are 
separated 

Scattered factones, but no definite zone for 
first-class houses 

A clear segregation of first-class houses 
Separate commercial and industrial areas four 
zones of houses, ranging from mansions to shacks 


This is an inadequate table 31 in almost every way The use of termm 
ology adapted from the cycle of erosion as propounded by W M Davis 
is ill considered and completely inappropriate, above all it is unneces- 
sary since the characteristics outlined are correlates of size and possibly 
of economic base Indeed Taylor wrote size into the text indicating, for 
example, that the population of the ‘juvenile town' would be about 
20,000 but then arguing, with some justificauon but little proof, that 
‘stage’ and ‘population’ need not be closely associated There are 
problems, in its early stages a crude mining town may have a large 
population yet remain still little more than a ‘camp’, but these are 
problems partly associated with the ‘economic base’ The progressive 
differentiation of uses m Taylor’s ‘cjcle’ is but thinly indicated and not 
rigorously pursued His identification of ‘the various ages of towns’ is, 
therefore, not very impressive and is seldom quoted m the literature of 
urban geography, but it pointed m the right direction and posed 
questions which have yet to be effectively answered. If the appearance 
of segregated land uses is part of the urban growth process, at what 
town sizes or at what hierarchical grades and in what manner does 
this differentiation take place and under what functional conditions 3 
■» G Taylor (1949) Ur!** [nrapb, 121-3 (London) 
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(„,) A mo.lt! made up of a nimba of 

separate nuclei mi proposed by C D Harris and L L . on 
was conceded as a further move assay from the massive genera 
and toward reality It is an observed fact tint many towns ana n ) 
all large cities do not grow simply about a single cc " ,ra ^ p f 
district but are formed by the progressive mtegrauon ol a r a 

separate nuclei into the urban fabric — hence the sugges 10 
multiple nuclei model These nuclei, and further distnc 
become specialized and differentiated in the growth process, 
located in relation to any generalized zone or distance attn u » ^ 

rather arc they bound by a number of controls which pr 
pattern of characteristic associations between the nuclei These 

1 Certain activities require specialized facilities Thus die n^rnt 

district demands maximum accessibility, something quite i 
from geometrical centrality , 0I1 

2 Like activities group together since they profit from assoc • 
hence the specialized legal districts or theatrclanils In s lor , 

are external economies , i tv 

3 Some activities repel each other, as in the separation of high quai 7 

residences from industry , 

4 Some activities cannot afford the high rents which the 
desirable sues, relative to their interests demand 

It will be apparent that none of these was very new (ihey had been 
noted by burgess and Hoy t), but Hams and U liman argued tha 
the historical growth process these influences would condition ^ 
emergence of separate areas, neither zones not sectors, forming 
effect a patchwork but where there were clear controls as to w 
‘patches were joined together (figure 9- ID) 


(to) The introduction oj a silt variable In presenting his model ur j* , 
used the words ‘great cities’ and *our largest cities’ and he clear y 
in mind a process which applied to the largest cities But how lar f> e 
‘great and largest’’ Burgess himself stated that all the zones v 
contained in one when Chicago was but a small and primitive sc 
ment The concentric zone model does not apply to the large metrop 
where the simple concept of a CBD has fragmented into a large num 
of specialized tracts — financial, legal, retail, theatre areas to ldct | ' ' 
only the beginnings of specialization The conclusion from this i* ^ 
if the evolution of the zones from a ‘primitive cell* to a great city c 
be traced historically, then this same process should be identi ia 
ao C D Hams and E L Hitman (1945) The nature of ci ties A«n Am Acad P° l 
Set 242, 7 
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assimilation as well as in social class and occupations 33 This 
would hardly seem essential, particularly if the model were only 
to take in ‘large’ western a ties when occupational and class differ- 
ences are implicit 

2 Assumption of an economic base Certainly a mixed industrial- 
commercial city was implied by Burgess, but a much greater 
clarity is to be obtained if a certain economic functional character 
is specified. 

3 Economic and cultural assumptions Burgess assumed those condi- 
tions which were appropriate xn the America of the 1920s, such as 
private ownership of proper!), economic competition and efficient 
transport, equally easy, rapid and cheap m all directions. 

4 Assumptions as to the geometry of space Schnore adds this to the 
earlier listing by Quinn. He maintains that it is necessary to assume 
a single centre (hence disposing of the multiple nuclei problem) 
and that physical area increases as the square of radial distance and 
consequently that space is in shortest supply at the centre. In addi- 
tion there is the further necessary condition that central areas are 
most highly valued by virtue of short supply and accessibility to all 
other areas Competition for these central locations leads to a 
'sifting and sorting’ with physical positions largely determined by 
economic ability to compete for space. 

5 The assumption of occupancy patterns. Schnore argues that for the 
Burgess model it is necessary that social classes with superior 
economic status will be able to pre-empt the newer and more 
desirable areas, or will at least have a high degree or freedom of 
choice as against a very restricted choice for the poor 

But even starting from this list comparatively hide progress has been 
made in the presentation of a convincing argument. Schnore proceeds 
to list variables rather than deduce an urban arrangement. To some 
extent this somewhat limp end a partly bound up with the de- 
velopment of human ecology itself in this particular context Hie 
classical ecologists had been concerned to demonstrate parallels with 
plant ecology and hence they looked upon urban land as subject to 
competition from rival interests earned on at a ‘sub-social’ level 
•The basic process m human relationships a competition largely 
involving a struggle for space ’ In this process ‘hu m a n society was 
seen as organized on two levels the biotic and the cultural The 
iiiruc Ifcxcf utiOikes’ baste, nxsfr theerghcfcd adjtstnsestr isaif i? 
the struggle for existence. The level a regarded as sub-social The 
cultural level a seen as a superstructure and excluded from human 
** J A. Quinn (I9s0) Hma 120 (New lork) 
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Perhaps it is sufficient here merely to point out that Burgess ■* P®** 
clearly involved a sue variable which was barely considered although 
held constant by implication, let alone worked out in dcta “ , 

This brief review of models whtcli have aimed at generalizing 
total land use pattern of a city has demonstrated some of ?V 

which Burgess s original scheme has been extended These ex c ^ 
are the product of an inductive approach, the thesis being 
ledge of land use in a Urge number of cities will show dial there i 

correspondence between model and reality If, there ore, 

variables are introduced — size, height, axial growth, multi p e n 
then progress will be made by making the generalization more : 

But as this is done so too some of the grand simplicity ot e ® P 
is lost. Indeed one questions whether the ‘multiple nuc e* , 
can rightly be so called It is based on well known statements regara mg 
uses and makes no marked contribution to their complex assoc 
in area in a locational seme At an earlier stage a quotation from J 
was introduced denying that land uses formed a patchwork, mu p 
nuclei theory argues that they do and because of this ought per P* 
be associated with the destructive criticisms rather than those » 
modify Perhaps it is worth repeating that Burgess’s original formula 
of a concentric zone model remains as still prov idmg stimulating ins gn 
into land use patterns and if it has lost the relevance to the formu a 
of research projects and designs which it had in the 1920s, it is * 
most useful pedagogic device for approaching the complexities ° 
problem it seeks to illuminate Perhaps this is why the more frequen y 
is dismissed as no longer of relevance, the more consist ently it a PP rari 
texts such as ibis 


c The presentation of the Burgess model in the form of a deductive 
As dissatisfacUon with the concentric zone scheme or urban lan u 
grew, so sometimes explicitly, sometimes implicitly, attempts were 
made to reframe the model as the end product of a deductive argumeii 
In this process a statement of premises becomes essential, making 
assumptions on which the model rests the subject of elaboration^ 1 
clearest exposition of these assumptions is that by Leo F Schnorc w o 
lists fiv c 

l Assumpuon of heterogeneity This is a restatement of Quinns 
argument that widely contrasted population types are a prerequw*j^ 
Quinn envisaged contrasts in race and in degree of cultura 

31 L F Schnorc (1965) On the spatial structure of a tics in the two ^ men Pl 
chapter 10 in P M Hauser and L.F Schnorc editors (1965) The skid/ tf urbanize 
353-4 (New York) 
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the identity or sohdanty of a small cultural System may acquire 
spatial articulation,' His work on central Boston emphasized, for 
example, the value system derived from a cultural heritage which gave 
Beacon Hill its distinctive character and determined its residential 
status unrelated to any distance or directional controls. This objection 
ms) be restated in the form that cultural!) rooted values exert a 
‘causative’ influence on urban land use patterns The second sort of 
adaptation was termed ‘rational , since interests dominate the spatial 
adaptation of certain social svstems. * *• • This ts nearer the economic 
approach of his precursors in human ecology but even so Firry argued 
‘these interests come directly from broader and larger cultural systems. 
This objection to economic determinism may be stated in the form that 
market forces themselves stem indirectly from larger cultural controls 
they are not self-generated 

(a) The flair ef social fearer n the dilcrmnahsn of land-air This aspect 
of land use determination has been best stated by \\ H Form. 1 * He 
prefaces ha case with a plea for models »*h:ch consider sooal reality 
and not solely economic abstraction. In partic ula r he argues that it is 
necessary to discard the idea of a free unorganized market in which 
individuals compete impersonally This done it becomes imperative 
to identify who are the largest consumers of land, which organizations 
deal in land and which associations mediate conflicts of land use 
He identifies four organizational complexes which are dominant 
the real estate and building businesses, larger industries businesses and 
utilities, individual home owners local Government agencies. The 
problem then becomes the exposure of the resources or influence which 
each of these can deploy , their functions in terms of the land use market, 
the nature or thor internal organizations, the accountability of the 
groups and the ‘image of the ary’ within which each group works and 
the ‘values’ they consider paramount Finally it is necessary to consider 
the relations between them much as one would study a collective 
bargaining process in industry This provides a very different view of 
the sorting process from that of the classical ecologists. 


In conclusion to this section dealing with human ecology and land 
use U would seem reasonable to infer that work on ecological lines has 
reached an impasse. Its predominant economic bias has little to offer 

*r V. Rrty (IJU) laid tsr ct tnSnl B»Zar J4 (Cambridge Man.) 

*• IV Firry (1947) 

*» \\ H. Form (1954) The place of «oaa] structure in tie detmrunaooo ofland 
me nor impfccabons for a theory of urban eooiogy Sk Fmtti 32, 317 
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ecology This framework might be applicable to the ■ ^ 

do™ <i“ fpo'"' o^jp™” proumo 

the land-use pattern is to be interpreted in this "ay t" 1 

immediately arise 

1 The more the concept of sub-sociat competition for a ^ 
resource is examined and refined the more the eco P , . 
directly into the field or land economics, ami this u parue > 
so when a deduct e model of the city is desired cxcluding^hosc 
cultural and social influences which the ecologist cschc " 0 f 

Quinn writes ‘Eeolog.cal mtcraction underlies man) aspec 
community life Merchants svho want strategic commercial »ta 
at the heart of the city compete for the limited supp y 
this locauon’,” and then goes on to argue tint ur an 
‘bid for the limited supply of residential space , one i > 

conclude that ‘sub-social* ,s merel) another term Tor economy 
for he is making a straightforward statement which * 
definition of economics — the allocauon of scarce r a 

alternative ends It follows that the vigorous attempts 10 P"* e , 
theory of urban land use have passed to the land cc0 "° „ 

that the stream of work started by Burgess while still of val 
empirical s.dc has not been a source of rich theoretical construct, 

2 The clear rejection by the classical human ecologists of 
cultural influences while making for simplicity in terms ofee 
theory, has led to severe criticisms in the inductive sphere lor, 
the economic implications of competition became apparen ■ 
only to be expected that protest would arise against these m 


Two such protests can be noted 

(i) Sentiment and symbolism as ecological variables In a paper w'dt * ** 
tide Walter Firey 3 * called attention to the difficulty outlined in m 
last paragraph — ‘A different order of concepts, corresponding o 
valuative, meaningful aspect of spatial adaptation, must SU PP cn \ 
the prevailing economic concepts of ecology ’ Firey made his o -J ec q 
to the classical position on two grounds arguing that there were 
kinds of human adaptauon to the urban environment The hrs 
called ‘volitional adaptauon* since ‘values which express pnman y 


34 G A Theodorson (19G1) Studies w himtut ecotogi 3 (Nes 
“ J A Quinn (1939) The nature of human ecology i 
definition Sue Forets 18 , 166 

38 W Firey (1945) Sentiment and jymbolism a» ecologic 
Rev 10 , )40 
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contribution to theory One is thus led via a long road back to the des 
tractive critics and the views of Gittus ‘The former theories and 
techniques of urban analysis have lost much of their validity There 
is need for new emphasis on the variability of urban structure and this 
involves the need for an empirical rather than a theoretical approach 
to the situation It is conceivable that fitj might fail, but in 
view of the impasse that has now been reached in this field from the 
starting point of general theory, it is well worth the making 13 


2 LAND ECONOMICS AND URBAN LAVD-USE 

The earliest work of importance in this field pre dates that of the 
human ecologists by many years for Richard hi Hurd s Principles of 
city land values appeared in its first edition m 1903 44 Much of this 
enquiry, as the title of Hurd s book implies, is directly concerned with 
land yalue, but even so it is inextricably bound up with land use for 
‘the patterns of land uses and land values will be mutually determm 
ing ’ 4S Hurd drew upon earlier work concerned with land value and 
adapted the principles of Ricardo, propounded for agricultural land, 
to an urban setting Thus he began from the principle that value in 
urban land, as in agricultural land is the resultant of economic or 
ground rent capitalized ’*• Further ‘in cities economic rent is based 
on superiority of location only, the sole function of city land being to 
furnish an area on which to erect buildings.’ 47 With the growth of a 
city more remote, and hence by definition inferior, locations are 
brought into Use so that rents at the most accessible points rue For 
this accessible and consequently more valuable land competition will 
take place, ‘any utility may compete for any location within a city and 
all land goes to the highest bidder’ — who therefore obtains maximum 
convenience or economy in time and effort by being most accessible 
Hurd summed up his argument in a succinct sentence, 'Since value 
depends on economic rent and rent on location, and location on 
con\eruencc, and convenience on nearness, we may eliminate the 
intermediate steps and say that value depends on nearness ’** But 
Hurd notes that ‘nearness’ is a relauve term and has to be evaluated 
in terms of the growth and physical structure of the city on the one 
hand and the nature of the use required on the other He concludes by 
emphasizing the necessary limitations imposed by an economic 

44 E. Gittus (1964) 13 

44 R M Hurd (1924) Pnxnpla lend khWj (New \ ork) 

41 V> Alonso (1964) Location and tend ua IS (Cambridge Mas.) 

44 R. M Hmd (1924), I * T R M Hurd (1924) 

44 R. M Hurd (1924) 13 
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besides .he more rtgototts theore.ical co^.rac.sof d^lho™^«™S 
economist, whds. its reject, on of cultural and *°“™ „ nd te 
hampered a urtd hue of enquiry More recently the main ^ 

been to enumerate the variables which influence la 
define an 'ecologteal complex' These ,» ™Ur»ed 

elaborate, although generally m agreement Th ' fr “ e T Dunca „ •' 
by Schnore 40 can be set alongside an earlier one by Be y 


L Schnore 

Environment 

Technology 

Population 

Organization 


Topography 

Transport and communication 

The friction of space 

Size 

Rate of growth 

Ethnic and racial composition 

Economic base 

Community (ecological) 

Organization 

(The extent to which an urban 
area is occupied by more or less 
isolated and self-contained sub- 
systems) 

Social class composition 


B. Duncan 


Growth 

Persistence 


Duncan’s ‘persistence’ referred mainly to historical fac o unt 

equated with Schnore’s ‘organization’ which is particular y 1 P n . 

since he maintains that ‘all of the broad factors listed a ov , 0 f 

ment, technology and population — affect the internal arrang ^ 
the city by their joint effects upon organization In shor , a 
other variables in the ‘ecological complex’ operate to affect spa , 43 
tribution by being mediated through functional orgaiuza 
Schnore deliberately excludes ‘value systems’ (i e sentime 
symbolism) and ‘institutional arrangements’ (i c public po icies; 


his complex . ,1 j 

This is a list to which, with the exclusion noted, few people wo 
take exception, but it does little more than abstract and enumera 
sorts of factors which the oldest studies in land-use drew U P . j e 
explanation of unique or exceptional situations It seems to ma 


40 L F Schnore (1965), 383-6 

41 B. Duncan (1964) Variables in urban morphology, in E W Burgess a 
Bogue editors (1964) Contributions In urban toaokgt, 17 (Chicago) 

" L.F Schnore (1965), 383 


id D J 
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can be used in the derivation of a city structure closely analogous to 
that proposed by Burgess. In figure 9 6 distance is used as a measure 
of ‘convenience’ in the sense used by Ratcliff Each crude and tod 
category of land user can be examined by ability to pay rent against 




Figure 9.6 Bid rents for different £ 

relation to distance from the City c b ( f a potential 

from the city centre 

55 R c tail uses demand 
distance from a single, most accesu “ Qn m ordcr to maximize 
greatest accessibility to the whole ■ *** P ^ . falls Q ff very rapidly 
profits, while away from the oV««« 9 6A) Offices such as 

as does the willingness to ^ dentists also require 

those of legal or insurance firms or nature of their busi- 
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investigation which does no. take to, a account Witodutd nod collec- 
tive tale and preference as shown ,n ^Tof land 

These ideas have remained as basic to the Robert 

economics The major restatement took place i* £ charge 

M Haig 50 but in much the same terms Haig » 1 bl dding 

for accessibility or the saving m transport costs and “^^btedly his 
process to determine the occupancy and use of land iU d tfec J nof 
major contribution was the introduction of the n accessibility, 

space, that is, that hindrance to perfect or ^cess ^ y, 

for without such ‘fncuon’ there would be no tra p e this 

locations would be perfect The purpose of transpor 1 _ f t on s , te 
imperfection or fncUon, but while transport 
rentals and transport costs represent the charge for that o 
remains Rent thus appears as a payment for the saving m the cos ^ 
transport and these, rent and transport costs, w,l var T , b furm$ hes 
the theoreticaUy perfect s„e for the -My » ** winch *n» 
the desired degree of accessibility at the lowest cost offncUO 
the layout of the metropolis tends to be det fT’^ 5 ?^ hls P mv oWes 
which may be termed minimizing the costs of fnc j l ° n wh . c h are 

a three way relation of rent, transport costs and lo j 

interdependent Ratcliff, in h,s well known volume 
economics adopts an argument that is basically similar vano us 

of land is ultimately determined by the relauve oayin g 

uses in vanous locations Efficiency in use is measured by rent-pa^ng 
ability the ability of a use to extract economic utility from a ‘ ^ 

process of adjustment m city structure to a most efficient 
pattern is through the competition of uses for various ° ci * ^ 

use that can extract the greatest return from a g.ven s.te vM .be » f 
successful bidder 152 From this there emerges an orderly P a 
land use spatially organized to perform most efficiently the ec 
functions that characterize urban life 153 Ratcliff fo o —j 

enquiry into the competition of users for sites by the i mg p 
and into the minimizing of costs of fncuon, by an analysis o> me 
different demands each user will have in locational terms, o 
users are in direct competition Nevertheless ‘in summary on 
say that the structure of the city is determined throug —jment 
evaluation of the importance of convenience This sort o argun 

" R M Hurd (1924) 18 , n r Fm 40, 

50 R M Haig (1926) Toward an understanding of ihe metropolis V J 
421 


81 R M Haig (1926) 

81 R V Ratcliff (1949) Urban land tc 
61 R. V Ratcliff (1949) 369 


ats, 369 (New York) . „„ 

*• R V Ratcliff (1949). 375 
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nearer to the core and consequently that type of use succeed If 

this is concerted tnto a ttto drmenstonal dtagram 

will be generated and a cross section interpreted in term 

give a dose approximation to that presented for Topeka by Duane 



Figure 9-8. The dtstohuttonoflandvalues ,n Topeka 

After D Knos (/ > 

KUOS- (figure 9-8, There ans a 3* 

arc not proven and a number of s assumed to require equal 

has been presented For example, all u . poss^le substitution of 

quanti ties of land and no allowance is niadefor p^ ^ 
a larger land area for a less consement location , 

« D knot (1%2) Dntniutwo pf Umd cclutt w Ttptla (L^tch 
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marginal location. The .lope [or rent/dnuncc u, lh ' r * r %'^ 1 “'!Ji 
(figure 9 fill) Multiple homing scheme., tuch a. 

gue larger return! per unit area and can, therefore, o 0 ^ nc ed 

degree of aceeanlnlity than tingle family homing but « ' 

the central location. »hich the retail and enntmemJ olto. 
obtain (figure 9 CD) The advantage, of acceatibhty are, liter 



Figure 9-7. Supenmposition of separate graphs 
9 6 indicates that the various lines intersect At each inter- 
section from the city outskirts in towards the centre the inner 
use can afford to pay higher rents and takes over from w* 
outer use These points are indicated by the dotted lines 


sacrificed in the interest of lower costs, although it must be emphasized 
that to these costs in terms of land must be added the costs of trave • 
as has been emphasized, value or the capitalized expectation o rcn ’ 
transport costs and location are interdependent Finally agncultura us 
are the least intensive and although they, too, would derive advan ag 
from location at the centre they are outbid by all the urban uses an 
the rent/distance slope is the least steep (figure 9-6E) 

If all these relationships, that is, all the slopes, are now * U P C 
imposed (figure 9-7) then it can be seen that where the slopes intersect 
then the user furthest away from the core will be outbidding the user 
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nearer to the core and consequently that '5^"^ a seizes ofr.ngs 
this is converted into a two dimensional di temiJ 0 f value wall 

wll be generated and a cross section mterp Tooeha bv Duane 

give a dose appreciation to that presented for TopeKa Dy 



ref land values in Topeka 
Figure 9-8: The (1962). 

I number of assumptions "hich 

Kuos- (figure M). •» “ d>= 

are not proven and > numher ol : »■ assumed to reqmre equal 

has beJpresented. For ^ for possible .*"»»» 

q^mtitiesoriandandnoalto loratto „ » crude terns, 

a larger land area or TBptka (u.tctcc, Kansas) 


* D Kn« (l«2)s #/ W ~ 
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for b„ym f cheaper land further Sc™l 

to prov.de a more roplmucated base, and a more complex m 

place of the s.mple concepts so far considered com ,dered in 

The initial outline of one of these models can b V , hich 

ordertoindicateiUrationalerathertliantraccitsfiilldevclopm^^ lR ],„ 

i<i unnossible in the present limited context wiinan 

Z7Z,u,n mi lead « introduced «, . tata £ 

quantity of land which each user will wish to acquire an «« ^ 

— 

lives inexpediture open to the individual and the P*««ns P of 

which can be exercised The alternatives °P e f n ^ Relation 

opportunities which is seen as a surface genera Y amoun t of 
of the three variables noted above, the amount offend iht ^ ^ 
goods and services and distance from the centre depends 

figure 9 6, it will be observed that the ability to P Y » d P ^ 
partly on the size of the land area required and P art ’Y 0 " , h e 

expenditure on other things Acomplex surface “ J* . d serv ,ces 
relations are not simply linear Thus if the amoun g f . d and 

,s held constant and the relattonsh.p b«w«m <f““2 'J* ““ *„ h 
distance considered then ‘the price of lan Q r j an d 

increasing distance from the centre Therefore, th q / mmg 
that may be bought increases with the distance, since land » b«om g 
cheaper On the other hand, distance enters ^J°f and 

commuting costs As distance increases, so do commu U ag ^ . 

consequent^ the amount of land that may be pure as t at 

The resultant curve of quantity against distance rises ^ o p 
which marginal increases m commuting costs are cqua „ nt c f 

realized from the decreasing price of land Therea ter, , 58 y^e 

land that may be bought with increasing distance decreases 
locus of opportunities surface defined along the three axes— of quan y 
of land against distance, quantity of land against quanuty “J t 
and services and quantity ofgoods and services against distanc 
against the pattern of preferences defined as a surface from P° . 
ity of substitution amongst the three variables so that t c * j- 

household would be equally satisfied by different combinations ,,, 
land goods and accessibility (distance) From this t e e 9 . _ 

of the household is derived, the desires in terms of preferences wj 
linked to the possibilities m terms of the locus of opportunities 

"" Alonso (1964). Uttmgo (1961) TnnsporMw and urbon Uni (Washington 

" Alonso 11964) 23 
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individual equilibrium soluuon u then reformulated in I the :Bn I of 
market eqiuhbnum, but this u a complex process for land »" d d ' ! “ n " 
are so intertwined that the individual demand curves cannot be ama. 
gamated into a demand curve for the market , . n f the 

It will be apparent that this model is as __ assumptions 

volume states, ‘towards a general theory of landren feature 

on which the model «s built are clearly set out These include a feature^ 
less plain, all land of equal quality all land ready “ . and 
improvement, land freely bought and sold wit planning 

seller, having perfect knowledge of the market, no Ieg4 1 or plamimg 

restramU, no soaal restraints, sellers who wish to maxi^ ^ ^ 

buyers thetr profits or satisfaction, and the city ^ dtducllvc 

dimensional unit with no \ertical element purely 

argument wad, clear premrsm «xpta£ •'£ j-J 
measurable economic factors It is rigorous Y 

far removed from the reality of the city as it comes closer P 
economic theory 

3 ACTIVITY SYSTEMS AND URBAN LAND-USE 

The discussion so far has revealed that work on the models 

m human ecology has reached an impasse , . There is a 

contribute but ^roally to .he soluuon of UKFJ*® ™ r ' ovldc 
thud approach which while presenUng ; n turc and i ca ds to a 

a stimulaUng way of looking at urban ,a " d the appr oach via 

coherent framework for interpreting i f. havio ur patterns of 
acuvity systems which can be defined , n aUal patterns’ 89 

individuals, institutions and firms which 5*^ otua j framework 

F Stuart Chapin has attempted to sketch a c f human be- 
ta describe some of the major elements an > the sequence 

haviour as they relate to land use *“ F.gure 9 '9 Rvalues 
which Chapin mvokes to provide a framework <mns * ' U J up . h M 
behaviour patterns and outcomes ‘Certain m set in motion 

values concerning the use of a parUcuIar pare ^ parcel or 

a four phase cycle of behaviour w-hich cu mi . ^ afc paft Q f the 

area being put to a particular use. £ ral pattern indicated 

cycle of human behaviour or of the bch V w ants, defining 

above and are classified as experiencing ne Because of his 

goals, planmng alternatives deciding an of planning but 

particular interest, Chapin puts this m of Firey m starting 

« will be seen that he accepts explicitly the views oi^r 


*» F S Chap n (1965) Urban land m 
“FS Chap n (1965) 29 


. 244 (Urbana, IU 1 ,» 

g n f S Chapin (1965) JO 
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explicit or implicit, of individuals or groups of mdivi u > P scUmg 
behaviour are generated leading to those actions in t e . , our 
which are the determinants of the land use pattern , t j,is 

patterns can be interpreted as constituting systems ot ac Y 
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» » equally applicable .0 .he firm or "Jo , »J"' d “ 1 ., Rann ' ll! h! " 
classified these activities into three states ofelaborat.on 

1 Routine activities Standard pattern, of movement of the tndividual, 

2 ;=''.' h =r^e 

3 Orgaiuration of processes This isi the ;"’“ c | al , 0 J ! h,p s For example 

there is a whole senes of patterned cr business will 

die 'activity system' of a bank by die very “'“^’““.nks 

be made up of a wide array of associated but dilieren 

The word 'lmk' used above 

leads directly into the examination of o • _. atc( j with others 
or indeed individuals, are isolated for t ey * aj « a relationship 

by a series of linkages, where a hnkage J* mteractions which 

between establishments charactenzedy exchange of mforma- 

require movement of persons or or good* defined legal area 

tion Thus, for example, the emergenc 0 f activities and 

in a city can be seen as a consequence o a relation to the 

linkages which bind legal firms togethe in wJuch , t has pre- 
general public demanding accessibility i aUon to the law courts 

viously been used in this chapter, there » histoncal arcumstances, 
the location of which may be due to essc " t f ^J atlon su ch as a registry 
there is a relation to standard source 0 M a rc lation of firm to 

ofwills and ofbirths, marriages and deatns.i situations> there is a 

firm in negotiation which involves face sUC h area thee links 

relauon in Britain of solicitor to barrister measured and quanti- 

can be traced, indeed they could to an ex ^ sccn as the product 

fied The result is a land use element which ofthe ac uvity systems of 
of a complex of linkages which are thc *£“ syste ms and the identifies 
the various components The tracing understanding of the 

tion of the linkages is a prerequisite o 

components or the pattern of land use model proposed by the 

It is perhaps worthy of note that the so a y ^ complexify and 
economists attempts to do just this by ‘S 11 n r»he city It follows that 

identifying one link only — that with CCC tcxt m that the values 
Out approach extremely broad ■» l“„=u of.br wite. 

behaviour-patterns framework permi . . assumptions and 

™ B aorop mn vcf,c T r=rJb^f'™^S.. cooccpt » much 
deductive arguments Indeed the 
" J Rannelb (1956) The con of ike city ( NeW °' 

” J Ranndls (1956) 
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nearer the ecological framework presented by Schnore At the same 
time it is very restricted m that instead of generalizing from the 
aggregate condition, it attempts to examine the real city in microdetail 
— for example in the actual movements of individuals — and from this 
to build up to an explanation of larger segments In this way it presents 
a different method of looking at the city, for while maintaining contact 
with reality it still identifies the framework of forces which shape the 
aggregate, the total structure 


An attempt has been made in this chapter to survey m general 
terms those studies which attempt either to construct a model of the 
entire city or to introduce a conceptual framework m relation to 
which it can be understood It is apparent that generalization on such 
a vastly complex topic must inevitably be unreal — hence the flight away 
from classical ecology either to the discipline or theoretical economics 
or the rationality of an approach via the detail of individual or 
corporate activities It would seem that in these two directions useful 
contributions may be found , either in the clear delineation of assump- 
tions and the erection of a rigorous model which can only examine the 
interaction of highly selected variables, thereby illuminating brightly 
a small part of the whole picture, or in the construction of a meaningful 
conceptual framework which might indicate significant bases From 
which to interpret the complexity of land uses 


Notes on further reading 

Tl'e most important material is that referred lo in the footnotes to this chapter 
and these standard works should be consulted The most useful general 
volumes on activity systems urban land economics and human ecology are 
respectively 

Chapin, r s (1965) Urban land use planning (see footnote 59) This deals with a 
larger range of topics and is accessible and straight forward 
RATCLIFF, K v (1949) Urban land economics (New \ or k) This is still the most 
rewarding general volume to consult 
THEOOORsON, c A editor (1961) Studies m human ecology (New York) 

A good number of hooks on urban economics have been published recently as 
the specialism becomes more popular in relation to the universal relevance of 
urban problems Among them are 

EVANS, A w (1973) The economies of residential local on (London) 

GOODAU., B (1972) The economics of urban areas (Oxford) 

PERLoff, h s and witfco, t Jr editor (1968) Issues m urban economics 
(Baltimore) 
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Rasmussen, D As (1973) U,km mmurri JV» ' " l) " 974) 
tttj readings i n urban economics (Nov i or ) 
the following should also be considered 

ALONSO, w (1964) Location and Uni use (see f “° tno, 5^ 57 i 
win co, u (1961) Transportation and urban Und ' (see f 

RAEA-EV, » (1973) Wi* ^ ^ , nlroduccd *„ 

there are two areas of investigation which has c no erns Oie relation 

chapter but which need to be reviewed the « mv centre Here the main 

ship of population densities to distance from the a y 

rlcs are (19631 Urban population 

berry, b j u, stuvioss, j w and T1 ^ SA '' 389 

densities structure and change Grog r ’ ~ t A 64, 490 

clarr, c (l9ol) Urban population densities. J Roy Slat 

kew ling, B e (1969) The spatial vanation of urban popu anon 
Ceog Rec , 59, 242 
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Insofar as the central business district (CBD) is regarded as the 
organizing centre about which the rest of the city is structured, it is 
appropriate that the concept be isolated for special consideration, 
it identifies one of the ‘typical areas of the city Investigators have 
tended to approach the CBD in three ways First by attempting to 
provide the idea with a clear spatial identity through seeking means of 
defining its limits objectively Inevitably such attempts at definition 
lead into consideration of the many specialized sub-units which make 
up the composite notion of a CBD The second line of investigation has 
been by considering the composing elements in isolation, that is by 
considering locational requirements, say of department stores, quite 
independently of the existence or character of a CBD as such The 
third approach has been by way of generalizing these individual 
locational requirements in terms of activity systems and linkages 
These three approaches arc by no means clearly distinctive and each 
must of necessity involve elements of the others, but m the order in 
which they have been placed here they can be looked upon as represent- 
ing a process of growing incisiveness and insight as the emphasis 
swings from a conventional aggregate land-use basis towards the 
consideration of the multiplicity of decision making situations through 
which the CBD is built up 

I CRITERIA FOR AREAL DEFINITION 

The earliest concern with the CBD was related to the traditional 
geographical problem of areal definition, the notion of such a region 
having been derived from the ecologists’ model of the city The terms 
‘retail core’ or CBD or other equivalents had long been in use, but the 
procedures employed in definitions were extremely crude and depended 
on visual inspection of land use maps in the search for discontinuities 
between retail and other specified central uses and non central uses, and 
upon local opinion as to what constituted the shopping or ‘downtown’ 
area Perhaps significant geographical work was not attracted to this 
problem because the challenge of a process of change was not always 
apparent Indeed the very idea that the CBD was surrounded by a 
‘zone of transition’ implied that it was itself immutable This was 
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(it) Rent If land values are not easily obtained then clearly rent per 
unit area or street frontage is a good substitute since the relation is clear, 
as indicated in the last chapter, land value is rent capitalized This 
criterion of rent was used by William-Olsson in an effective study of 
the shopping streets of Stockholm though no attempt was made to 
delimit an area by a critical value 8 A shop rent index was derived by 
dividing the total rents for any premises by the frontage But here, too, 
the same difficulties arise, for although rent is a fixed sum and less 
nebulous than appraised value, the data are generally not available 
and are treated as confidential On detailed scrutiny a good propor- 
tion of Wilham-Olsson's figures are seen to be estimates and to some 
extent the objectivity of the maps is superficial rather than fundamental 

(ui) Rateable values In Britain this value is used as a basis for the 
fixing of contributions towards local finances It u easily available for 
all properties and can be taken as a substitute for rent The method of 
rating is fixed by the Rating and Valuation Act of 1925 modified by 
the Rating and Valuation Miscellaneous Provisions Act of 1955 7 By 
this the gross rateable value is defined as ‘the rent at which the here- 
ditament might reasonably be expected to be let from year to year, 
if the tenant undertook to pay all the usual tenant’s rates and taxes, 
and if the landlord undertook to bear the cost of repairs and other 
expenses, if any, necessary to maintain the hereditament in a state to 
maintain that rent ’ 8 Here, then is an easily available figure which is at 
least indirectly linked to land value, indirectly since the rateable value 
is assessed as the rent of a building not simply of the urban land, so that 
other complexities are introduced In making this assessment two mam 
factors arc considered The first is the physical condition, including 
space, nature of frontage and access, the second is site advantages, a 
Jess tangible factor which includes the potential value of the site based 
on experience and on current rents which are known to the assessor 
In special cases the valuation officer can demand the turnover figures of 
a business These rateable values have been used frequently in British 
work, perhaps most consistently by D T Herbert whom 1961 proposed 
a rate index 9 

m __ Gross rateable value 
Ground floor space 

• W ttillwm OJsson (i960) Stockholm structure and development, International 
geographical congress, Norien, 63-5 

7 H M Lawrence and W H Rees (1956) Modern methods of valuation, fourth 
edition, 264-83 (London) 

• D M Lawrence and \V H Rees (1956), 266 

• D T Herbert (1961) An approach to the study of the town as central place 
*cw! Rev 9, 273-92 
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establishments (churches, colleges etc), industrial establishments 
(except newspapers), wholesaling, commercial storage vacant lots 
and buildings This is a list which can be accepted though at this 
crude level of generalization most of the real problems of assignment 
of uses to or not to the CBD do not appear But the essential point is that 
the decision made at the outset is crucial and subjective the eventual 
area defined depends upon these bases put forward in a list of excluded 
uses It is both interesting and amusing to include here a definition of 
a central use by John Allpass and his colleagues at the Institute of 
Centre planning at Copenhagen ‘A CBD function A function which 
has net yet left the central business district ,13 This clearly underlines 
the circularity of the reasoning by which the central uses are isolated 

(li) Measurement of floor space de oled to the various uses Having ldenti 
fied central uses, then from the detailed land use map which is made for 
all floors to include total use not merely the ground floor the amount of 
floor space devoted to each use category is calculated The unit for this 
process is the city block which is an obvious basis in the American city 
with its well mgh universal grid pattern but which is not so clear-cut 
in European cities where intricate and irregular plans make blocks much 
less amenable units. 

(in) Calculation of ratios For each of the blocks a senes of ratios or 
indices can be calculated These are 

1 Total height index (HI) 

Total floor space 
— Ground floor space 

This is the height of each block in floors if all the space, whatever 
its use, were to be spread evenly over the whole block This is not 
the most valuable of measures for it merely generalizes a direct 
mapping of building heights By reducing these heights to a block 
basis it provides a stage in the generalizing of actuality to a fine 
boundary 

2 Central bustness height index (CBHI) 

CBHI — Total CB uses floor space 
Ground floor space 

This is the height of each block m floors if all the central business 
uses were evenly spread over the whole block It is a more useful 

J Allpass et elta (1967) Urban centres and change* ut the centre structure in 
\\ F Heinemeijer el el us (1967) 103 
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measure since a CBHI of 1 indicates a complete ground floor 
coverage by central business uses However, while showing the 
importance of central business uses, it does not indicate dominance 
for it fails to show the proportion of total available space in central 


3 Central banners intensity index (GBH) 

Central business floor space 100 
CBII = ra — X -7~ 

total floor space 1 

This measures the proportion (percentage) of all available floor 
space in central business uses and is by far the most useful of the 
ratios, for it indicates the relative dominance of central business 
uses in any block and the choice of some limiting value (say 50 per 
cent) can be used as a universal in delimitation 

4 Central business index (GBI) 

CBI = CBHI of 1 plus CBII of 50 per cent 
To define the CBD Murphy and Vance took a composite measure 
as indicated above and called it the CBI All blocks meeting the 
requirement were regarded as part of the CBD 

(iv) Application of ratios or indicts The applicauon of these indices 
requires a set of further rules as, for example, that a non CB block 
surrounded by CB blocks should be included within the CBD boundary 
The application of these techniques in the definition of the CBD of 
Worcester, Mass , is shown in figure 10-3 

(v) Remaining problems Even after this set of rules has been applied 
some clear objections remain 

1 Variations in block size are not taken into account and could have 
a marked influence on the location of a boundary m. detail This 
becomes especially relevant in comparative studies and the whole 
purpose of this procedure is presumably to establish a basis for 
comparison 

2 The central business uses are subjectively determined even if they 
are uniformly applied This repeats an earlier comment 

3 No account is taken of the ‘quality* of use of an area A small 
comer shop and a specialized and expensive central store are 
classed the same and the floor space used could be the same 



Figure 10-3: The definition of the central business district 
Worcester Mass After R Murphy and J £ Vance Jr 
( 1954a see footnote 1 p 205 ) 1 Centra! business height 
index (CBHI) of 1 or more 2: Central business intensity 
index (CBff) of 50 or more 3: CB HI of 1 or more and CBII 
of 50 or more 4: CBD boundary 5: Peak land value 
intersection 
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4 Even if the operational difficulties are overcome the mam objection 
to the method is still outstanding What is the whole point and 
purpose of defining such a boundary’ 

The earliest modifications, whilst still dominated by the delimitation 
problem, were directed towards the fact that the CBD so defined has a 
‘hard core’ — ‘where the definitive qualities reach their greatest in- 
tensity * u Hence there were attempts to separate ‘core’ from the ‘frame’ 
in which it was held 15 Perhaps the most intensive of these was the study 
of central Cape Town by D H Dawes 18 Beginning with the principle 
that ‘in the heart of the CBD more intensive use of space, higher land 
values, heavier pedestrian traffic and generally taller buildings 
indicate the presence of a ‘‘hard core” ’, Davies went on to outline 
procedures for the identification of this area As one would anticipate, 
these were based on a revision upwards at the two points where 
major arbitrary decisions were made by Murphy and Vance First 
the necessary minima for the CBI were increased to a CBHI of 4 and a 
CB1I of 80 per cent Second the marginal areas which constitute the 
frame were further diminished in the CBD context by restricting those 
uses regarded as ‘central’ Cinemas, hotels, head offices, newspaper 
establishments, government and municipal offices and retail stores 
offering low quality goods {subjectively defined) were regarded as non 
CBD hard core uses Thu process is a neat illustration of the sorts of 
decisions made at various points m the defining procedure — why a 
CBII of 80 per cent’ The eventual delimitation of these areas in 
Cape Town is indicated in figure 10-4, where the exclusions resulting 
from the application of these more rigorous conditions arc depicted 

3 PURPOSE OF DEFINITION 

At this stage it is as well to turn aside to review the purpose behind 
this type of analysis for it would seem that the first approach by geo- 
graphers to the study of the CBD was dominated by the search for 
definition From definition there are advantages to be gained If some 
universal method were to be adopted, then the size, structure and 
nature of these areas could be considered in relation to rank in the 
urban hierarchy, and an important function/form link could be 

“RE Murphy, J E Vance, Jr , and B J Epstein (1955) fnteroal structure of 
the CBD Etc* Ctng 31,21-46. 

** E M Hot-wood and R R Boyce (1959) Studus of Iht antra! kustrun dutnei and 
urban Jrutmj dnilopmnt (Seattle) 

'* D H Davies (1965). Land tut in central Ce$e Town, a studs us urban ffifftHf 
(Cape Town) 
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established Few attempts have been made to follow these lines of 
enquiry One of them is the study of land use m the urban core by 
Hartenstem and Staack 17 Six German cities (figure 10-5) were studied 
and by using Murphy and Vance methods a ‘hard core’ and ‘fringe’ 
were identified Data relating to these areas were then used for a series 
of analyses, from which generalizations were derived such as the larger 
the total floor area of the urban core, the larger the floor area for all 
uses, with growing size of the core area, the floor area for retail use 
does not grow at a parallel rate — probably due to the fact that larger 
cities have decentralized their retail functions, with growing size 
of the core area, the floor area in office use grows at a higher rate 
— probably due to the fact that larger cities fulfil a number of 
regional, nauonal and international functions which smaller cities do 
not 

Many of these conclusions arc not very startling or unexpected, but 
they are important, for if analysis is to he based on the locational 
decisions of individual firms then this study shows that they are not 
simply concerned with making decisions in the abstract m relation to 
location The different combinations of users in cities of different size 
must inevitably be part of the decision making process Undoubtedly 
Hartenstem and Staack have made good use of a uniform method of 
definition, but even so their conclusions are linked to a number of 
fairiy obvious statement s about the relative density of uses in the core 
and the rate of diminution of those uses away from the centre To a 
large extent in other studies the fixing of a boundary has become an 
end in itself, devoid of purpose and hence academically barren In 
some ways the search for regional boundaries in the city centre followed 
the earlier search for regional boundaries m geography and in doing so 
fell into all the same traps 

Murphy and Vance in their CBD studies were aware of this problem 
and seem to have realized that definition for its own sake was hardly 
a stimulating end product of their research A consideration of the 
internal structure of the CBD 5 * revealed its dynamic and changing 
nature, for the edges were seen to be either advancing or contracting, 
and zones of assimilation and of discard were identified and related to 
surrounding uses This is an appropriate development, for, as assim la- 
tion and discard are considered, attention is directed towards process 
and away from definition But these are still only a part of the whole 
complex of processes operative in the city centre and determining 

11 W Hartenstem and G Staack (1967) Land use in the urban core Part I of 
W F Heinemeijer r! aha (1967) 35-52 

>* W Hartenstem and G Staack (1967) 43 

"RE Murphy J E Vance Jr and B J Epstein (1955) 21-46 
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land use Incv itably one is led towards a more realistic evaluation of 
the central area not being made up of a CBD (with or w ithout a hard 
core) but of a number of closely associated areas or sub-cores, con- 
stantly subject to pressures and with tn consequence, changing bound- 
aries These areas have emerged and have crystallized out in the long 
historical process of the town’s growth 
Once Davies had relaxed ibe notion of a single, simple CBD in 
Cape Town and had lifted out a hard core he was ine\ itably faced with 
the problem of these remaining areas and logically proceeded to 
identify them by means of cluster analysis 30 This is carried out for each 
category of use by using floor space per lot (the basic areal unit) 
Each lot with a particular use is plotted and the centre of gravity is 
found by the standard method of drawing two axes to contain the 
distribution and by finding the mean of all the distances from each lot 
to each axis (figure 10 6) Davies wrigbtrd the distance values by 
amount of floor space in each use by multiplying each measurement 
bv the floor space devoted to the use in the lot and then dividing 
the totals by the total floor space in that use so that the weighted 
centre of gravity takes areal extent into account as well as locational 
pattern The conventional method of establishing the cluster boundary 
is to draw a circle of radius equal to the mean of all the distances from 
the individual lots to the centre of gravity or in more sophisticated 
studies to draw in standard deviational ellipses This was rejected on 
account of its arbitrary areal character Instead each lot distance was 
expressed as a percentage of the distance of all lots from the centre of 
gravity, and likewise the floor space in any use was expressed as a per- 
centage of all the floor space in the use under consideration These were 
then plotted against each otheT In order to bnng together strong 
representation increasing distance was associated with decreasing size 
by plotting 1/area On this graph ihr lots which were to be regarded as 
forming the cluster were identified by a factor of inclusion (F), where 
F — AID where A is percentage area and D percentage distance A 
series of curves for F, expressed as values of (I/A)/D, were used to 
identify inclusion by totalling the percentage of floor areas of lots to 
the left of the curve (figure 10-7) Eventually the very high figure of 
97 per cent was chosen to identify clusters and a Tine was drawn which 
encompassed all the lots identified as making up this proportion The 
superimposition of these cluster boundaries produced a complex map of 
city centre ‘regions (figure 10-8) These were then analysed as part of 
the structural make-up of the city centre The conclusions which 
Dawes draws are related to the complexity or the spatial patterning 
“DH Dawes (1965) 39 el itg Thu does not refer lo the statistical process of the 




Figure 10-6: The process of cluster analysis After D H 
Daves ( 1565 ) The use is household furnishing Each dot 
represents a lot or areal unit and A shows the southern 
part and B the northern part of the total distribution with 
some overlap For each lot (eg lot 3C on diagram) the 
distance to X and Y axes is measured and the mean distances 
to the X and Y axes lor alt lots give the centre of gravity This 
is weighted by floor space to give the weighted centre of 
gravity (see p 218) The process of inclusion is represented 
in the graph (figure 10 7 p 220) where the percentage of 
the distance of each lot from the centre of gravity of all 
distances is plotted against the percentage floor space in any 
use in each lot of all floor space in that use The graph lines 
of 50% and 97% are drawn as described in the text (p 218) 




Figure 10-7 Idem f cation ol clusters in central Cape Town household furniture sales After D H Davies 
(1965) The process is explained in the text page 218 and in figure 10 6 p 208 A inclusion process 



Figure 10 8 The overlappng ol major dusters in centra! Cape Town 
After D H Da- es {J 95s) 

A reta I uses B off ce uses C Automcb te mdus r al v holesa e and 
commercial s orage uses D pub c and government uses (PVLI peak 
land value intersect on ) 
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which has to be set against the discrete CBD concept, and also the 
relation of this patterning to concentric zones, sectors and nuclei, a back 
ward look to the generalizations of whole city structure which u not 
illuminating Rightly he comments, ‘it is suggested that currently there 
may well be diminishing returns in any delimitation studies per se’, 9J 
but he lets his study end rather inconclusively, neither following up 
the concept of linkages which he introduces, nor the historical emer- 
gence of the areas identified, that is, the way present linkages have came 
about, for he states 'cause and efTect are interwoven in a manner too 
complex to unravel without historical investigation beyond the scope 
of the present study *** 

4 HISTORICAL PROCESSES AND THE CBD 

Some attempts have been made to provide the essential historical 
depth to the unravelling of the complex contemporary situations 
Carter and Rowley in a study of Cardiff in South Wales* 3 presented 
data equivalent to that used by Murphy and Vance but, without 
attempting an objective definition of a CBD, tried to demonstrate the 
way in which the present patchwork of the city has emerged from a 
process of development from the medieval kernel mainly during the 
nineteenth century when the town grew rapidly, and in relation to the 
physical condiUons of site and the coming into play of a lenes of 
barriers which formed part of the city structure itself * 4 

After the initial establishment of the Norman castle and town in the 
eleventh century and the subsequent Anglo-Norman domination of 
southern Glamorgan, Cardiff became a borough deriving its livelihood 
from its small but rich sphere of influence, which included the eastern 
part of the Vale of Glamorgan John Speeds map of 1610 (figure 
10 9) may be taken as representative of the whole period between 1350 
and the late eighteenth century At that time, the two areas dominated 
commercial activity The main market was in the northern part opposite 
the castle gate and the various guild halls were in close proximity 
Secondary commercial activity was associated with the town quay and 
its allied warehouses 

This simple situation was radically altered with the growth of 
industry along the northern nm of the South Wales coalfield during 
the second half of the eighteenth century Cardiff was near the mouth 

“DH Davies (196$) 87 "OH Davies (1965) 74 

** K Carter and G Rowley (1966) The morphology of the central busmen 
dutnr t of Cardiff Trans Ins! Br Croft 38, ) 19-34 

a ‘ For a general account of the history of Cardiff see W Reel (1962) CarAJf, a 
hlstoty of tA< ci ty (Cardiff) 






figure 10*11 B - The distribution of selected functions 
within the retail area of centra) Cardiff 1960 After H Carter 
and G Rowley (1966) The contrast between the older 
area corresponding to the medieval town and the newer 
eastern extension is quite clearly revealed These figures 
indicate the specialized regions which had emerged in 
central Cardiff by 1960 In particular distinctive office 
areas had developed taking over former residential property 
A smalt financial area is identified partly related to the old 
town quay and the commerce associated with it Modern 
regional structure is the joint product of inherited tradition 
and the demands of modern special uses 
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growth pattern so far suggested with working men s houses outside the 
walled area is in line with the concentnc zone theory of growth 
However, as has been noted Hoyt suggested that a high-quality 
residential area will tend to develop near to the centre and subse 
quently, extend along a main line of communication in sector form 
This happened in Cardiff where the mam extension eastward beyond 
the old east gate, was an area (Crockerton) of much larger houses of 
well-to-do people (figure 10 9) This sector had offshoots along the 
dock feeder and particularly northward alongside Cathays Park the 
protected castle estate 

If the areal pattern of central Cardiff as it was in 1961 is now ex 
amined (figure 10-1 1) it will be seen that the retail core bears a striking 
resemblance in its areal extent to the town of 1610 but with a marked 
eastern extension along what is now Queen Street The remaining 
areas have emerged as growth brought new demands on space and 
characteristic central area uses took over the inner parts of the city 

The Cardiff core depicted on figure 10-11 in some detail lacks the 
precision of areal definition which Murphy and Vance 25 introduced 
into the study of the CBD boundary or which Davies following 
Rannells 38 brought into the more general structure What it does 
bring into play however is the dynamic reality of the CBD or in this 
case the retail core as merely a part of a patchwork of specialized 
areas at the city centre, and it demonstrates how in the process of 
time this patchwork has emerged due to the needs created by an 
industrial hinterland and the pressures brought to bear upon the 
physical space available taking account of physical barriers 

About the same time a parallel study appeared of central Boston 
which attempted to cover much the same ground 37 Three maps 
(figures 10 12A B C) indicate the basic pattern of development as 
successive specialized areas crystallized out as the city grew rapidly 
From an early nineteenth century pattern where specialized business 
was restricted to a small section of the waterfront and the market halls 
there was a progressive segmentauon of specialized activities into 
financial administrative, retail and wholesale commercial functions 
occupying by the early twentieth century an area larger than the 
original town The first distinctive area to emerge was that devoted to 
financial and insurance services which were valued by the merchant 
community, and warehouse accommodation developed nearby The 
development of 'mass consumption and 'mass transit resulted m the 

2S See above pp 211-13 

«'J Rannels /Ar tore v/Vii orr tftew iorij' 

* T D Ward (1966) The industrial revolution and the emergence of Beaton s 
central bus ness dutnet Enn Cng 42 152 71 
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emergence of distinct retail and wholesale sections whilst manufacturing 
was displaced At the same time financial and administrative functions 
were enlarged to form an extensive segment Thus Ward depicts how 
from a small nucleus, and related to changes brought about in the 
nineteenth century, the distinctive parts of Boston’s CBD emerged 
At no point m his illustrative maps is the CBD as such defined nor 
is there any attempt at objective definition, indeed no direct evidence 
is produced at all to support the identification of areas or directions 
of growth The prime concern, as in the Cardiff study, is with process 
rather than with definition 

S CLUSTER IDENTIFICATION AND PROCESS 

From the various studies to which reference has been made there 
does emerge a methodology for studying the central areas of cities It » 
concerned with areal definition and the unravelling of process, both 
at an aggregative level It can be briefly stated as follows 

1 Define distinctive contemporary areas by means of cluster analysts 
or some like technique, the greater the degree of objectivity the 
better 

2 Interpret these areas in terms of the growing city by taking cluster 
analysis back into the past and by identifying movements in the 
centre of gravity of clusters and changes in the size and shape of 
clusters This identifies not merely zones of assimilation and discard, 
but the larger and more complex process by which special uses 
become segregated and by which the locational characteristics of 
uses become fixed — by which the amorphous core develops into 
the city centre 

3 This interpretation is carried out by means of tracing the emerging 
spatial linkages between functions and the spatial incompatibility 
between functions, which respectively attract and repel and arc 
the operative factors in the developmental process 

A study of central Manchester by R. Varlcy has attempted to 
follow through this method 28 At the outset by using the location of 
establishments from directories, centres of gravity and indices of 
dispersion (the mean of all distances from the centre of gravity) were 
calculated The sorts of results produced are illustrated in the table on 
page 227 

If the distribution of stock and share brokers and of travel agents is 
examined (figure 10-13) then the difference m the degree of scatter 

18 R Variey ( 1 968) Laxi tin exalytu la Ik city centre spfcutl nftrmet la bhneJitilrr 

(University of Wales unpublished ALA. tbesis) 
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indicated in the table below is apparent and this has clear implications 
m relation to linkages The Aery close links of the stock brokers with 


Type of establishment 
Stock and share brokers 
Barristers 

Wholesale jewellers 
Building societies 
Insurance offices 
Solicitors 
Estate agents 
Accountants 
Manufacturers’ agents 
Merchants 

Cotton spinners and manufacturers 
Travel agents 


Index of dispersion 

1 77 

2 33 

2 70 

3 24 
3 28 

3 36 
403 

4 22 
4 30 

4 69 
517 

5 9a 


the Exchange and the associated financial area P r °**"J* 
distribution On the other hand travel agent! have » 
different link! partly with the but, net! office area, partly ' “ £ 
facilities or their termini and partly with the retml area . where a ffiop 
front „ necessary m term! of public mV... Moreover, m Mmr.eto.e r 
there .! another factor, for whereas stock broking » along 
profession, having built up associauons and eve ^ a . 

overaconsiderab^t, me, tmvel agent! a,erela..vene»comer,»dhase 
had little time to move together to produce a well marked ‘ 
possible to carey these methods back = *»£££ ^ ' 0 ° r ““ « 
similar maps, and movement over a considerable penoa 
be shown (Egure 10 14) The close rareas 

as well as to legal professions, are clearly PP »,„nHred \ cars 

where total movement of the J"“''rrd ETTravel agencies did not 
has been no more than two hundred 

exist at these earlier dates — ..Unipni of land- 

This preliminary analysis v ' asfo, )°'l baj.c categories made 

use data (floor space in square ^ ^ the Manc h«ter 

available for blocks and parcels vwthm blocks, ^ ^ the 

County Borough A combination roe Dcrcentare of 

various use, ,n each block were ranked areirdmg ^^nd “deed 
floor spaceoccupied A d-rectmap ca ^ ^ an ^ used to 

each succeeding) ranking use lh „c esublishcd by 

identify core areas, which canbeci caey prob I em remains, since 

cluster analysis of establishments But a real p 





Figure 10-15 A The d sinbut on of first ranking land 
uses by blocks in central Manchester in 
■ h . Vpu fo the .hading is as follows 1 Churches and publ c places 2 En “[M " 
nent 3 Cultural including museums and l brar es 4 7 W Com 

, - - -i* Health 15 Education 16 Cleared build ngstes nriino 

r °JT ) /■nnttriiciion 17 M scellaneous includ ng abattoirs kenned Is a 
under construction , „ p ro f es sional ott ces 

stables 18 Government off ce l9 F nanc al off ces ^ 

21 °26 ReUt 27 pCSc houses 28 Car parks » JW»P* 

Res dent al uses 26 Reta Vacant Note all the uses 

Includ ng f « ng star ons ra Iway have been included The 

z s r a irst°." t s,t « - ». ■— °> «-»«■ 





area is the north eastern 
corner of A: The key num- 
bers are as in A, although 
a different shading scheme 
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Figuro 10-15 C Dominant land use regions in central 
Manchester in 1966 This is part of Varley s summary map 
Area 1 is predominantly an area of storage and wholesaling 
with a strong retail element whilst Area 6 is the traditional 
off ce area The main reta l areas are 3 where retail is 
virtually a mono use 4 where it is in combmat on with a 
wide variety of uses and 8 which is the quality retail area 
where office uses are in combination The location of the 
areas on this map can be identif ed by comparison with A 
where the boundaries of the study area are indicated This 
f gure covers the northern part only Rather than give con 
ventional names such as retail core Varley has used the 
neutral term nology of Area 1 Each area has a characteristic 
combination of uses ABC after R Varley (1968) 


ccntagcs of other land uses represented This process continues, 
comparing actual with theoretical until all the uses in a block have 
been dealt with When all the totals have been obtained then the 
lowest one marks the point at which a block is nearest the theoretical 
or ideal situation that is where all the floor space is equally divided 
between the types of use present Thus if the fourth total is the lowest 
then the block is regarded as a four use block and the four particular 
uses arc regarded as in combination and 'combination* tn this context 
can be regarded as the equivalent of in block linkages Each block can 
be mapped according to the number and sorts or land use in combtna 
tion and distinctive areas can be identified 
It is not possible or necessary here to follow the detail of this study, 
but it is worthy of note that a virtual mono-retail area does emerge 
(figure 10 15) though most other areas are characterized by combina 
lions of use Thus Area 1 is identified by Varley is predominantly one of 
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storage, largely wholesale m character But there is also a strong 
retail element intermingled including four single use blocks This is 
probably due to a variety of small rend establishments serving the 
wholesalers (indeed some establishments are both wholesale and rets ) 
particularly confectioners, tobacconists and ca es g , ’ 

clothing manufacture and printing, are ahorepresrn 
industry is deluded ouong to congesuon and high land ^ 

emeqgra as the fiuanaal area already thscussed which u domuurted by 
financial offices. Varley call, tins ‘.he tradmcual office area m the 
light of its stability, which he has already identified 

At tins point a inular study by Goddard of London , central mea 
can be considered 30 Only six basic uses were considered but thme 
provide a basic patten, of combinations from wluch land use sonm 
Sn be derived (figure 10 16) "The histone dual centred co'e^ 
City” to the east and Westminster to the west) as ^ ^ offices 

vertical development and the greatest segrega offi ’ c arcaJ 

having virtually eliminated all other functions Ooddard has 

are themselves composed of distinctive subgroup si yy third 

shown elsewhere using tnulusanate analysis e q 
sutxnre is fonned by die Wes. End mn of 

residence combination and characterized by conversion 

retailing mto the residential areas .o ” “ c h 

These are very different Hum the res.denbal 

is characterized as 'decaying fringe , for commercial 

areas unsuitable for office conversion are ( , c f earliest 

and industrial use Finally the m^^rea ^ ^ of fashlona ble 
expansion west of the city which originally j„,, ncnl ted in the 
squares— Covent Garden and Soho Square Th ®^,^ rthcr west and 
nineteenth century as the fashionable areas ^™ nsait in modem 
Regent Street was constructed as a wes fu5C5 >vlt h property m a 

London is a mixed area containing a variety s analysis is 

variety of condiuons The end product of Goddards an y 
similar to those already considered arbitrarily defined, 

It will be apparent that these areas a ohiectivc method of 

although it would not seem difficuU m ev*. J ^ office areas 
association by linkage analysis as God ° a ™ , ^entification, they 

Even so, and without much objectivity -rmind and labelled 

seem vastly more useful than an area ringed arc 

»• J Goddard (1967) The internal structure of London i cenud ** 

Honetnojcr el alia (1967), 116-40 location patterns in the city 

” J Goddard (1968) Mulmanate ° roftl 

Centre a London example. Reg Stud 2, 69-oj 
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CBD, or e\ en split into core and tinge The above analyses dwtt 
the multiphaty of relauonsh.pt that mt betneenuset and cad 
directly to the questions as to nhat are the premise needs of any -ed 
central urban land and how can these be sausfied m locauonal temis 
within the structures that comprise the city centre i c 

There secret hide point in providing here anexhauiUie analogue 
of the considerauons which will influence each ca eg ty c sl0ns 
land user, even ifit were possible But ,t ,s apparent d '“ 

made at die micro level if the firm, or .he md.vidu.1, 1 budd up^ nto 
the aggregate pattern and the more that is known about 
mata|7roce£ the more re.l.suc toll be the appraise 
gate condition Thus Nelson" put forward eight pruiciples operame 
m the selection of a retail site 


These are as follow's 
1 Trading area potential 


si A minimum t 

obvious fust necessity In centred place theory 


olume of business is an 
• ry it must 
the minimum threshold 


be possible to tap sufficient custom to pass 

Accessibility to trading area opSaSro a 

Don of the trading area is needed Pr 2_ u lts m peak land 

regional and on a local city centre sea ^pennon for 

value intersections or, m more e\er>da> 

comer sites at main cross roads or s ^ ar “ populations and 

Growth potential Access to areas with growing pop 
rising incomes is needed concentration of 

Business interception A site betwee ^ ^ main shopping 
working population m the downtown 

" R. L. Nelson (1958) Tht ,cUttum oftftaii todtonf, 52 (Newport) 

Figure 10-16* Land use combinations uses in 

in central London The yPP® r |n }igure 10 15B The 
combination and is similar to t these combinations 

lower diagram shows a resoluti tbe scale of work 

into land use zones The detail of u the basic principles 
is cruder than that for Mancheste stands for the West 
are the same In this lower map ^- |Ce s hop residence 

End (Mayfair and St James) giving an oft ce Lor| £ on and to 

combination core refers to t Meinemeijer et aha 

Westminster After J Goddamn W J ” 



5,8 MDVOrmM-ctoo^v ong ,hema«.M» 

L-.- 

of dab mosement A number of s.m.Ur >»» ” tmM | 

5 SSsrj: - sy ~ Wfc/jss 

- This .. ***<%%s 

7 The mimmtimg of compe t d a location where c P 

to it is common business sense 

non » «•"“* , „„ „w h pros ,de« minimum economies 

8 8 ” o? :”«'i,nd .hope is obvionsb ™ ^^'eattraeuon ^ 

bo, all .here principles s-orktogej- ^ on area of C"”P'“ t 

compatibility mis "f' lb S f a basic group of ten t ^ 

cular ume .and rclativ e to an ^ # Ju lcSJls knots n about t! he P f Ma5S , 

■fines has shossn how . va " d “°” of establishment s * 

number space occupied anil sieeol , MiWm ,iiU ^ 

Sp«.Z»H 


\umb<r 


\ 


Type of establishment 
Retail ‘ 

Services “ 

Manufacture " 

Wholesale * 

Transport ~ 

Finance 6 

Government ^ 

The implications of this table a 

" p "£5 '„™».c..». fromD W« to—* ' 
Department of Geography 


U 4 

7 ,„,erms"f*' 

: of greatest significance 
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way users can obtain central sites, indeed they lead on to a consideration 
of the very heterogeneity of the central area and the external economies 
to firms which result from it 35 At this point one is merely outlining the 
many problems about the central area of the city still to be studied 

The general conclusion which emerges from the previous pages, 
however, is that attempts to resolve the heterogeneity and complexity 
by cluster analysis or by land use combination methods and attempts 
to isolate and examine decision making situations are trying to do the 
same thing at different levels of generality Clusters are created by 
the linkages generated by systems of activity which characterize the 
users of central urban land This was apparent m the structure of 
a legal area outlined in the last chapter and it is a theme taken up 
by a number of writers concerned with urban land use Bourne writes 
that an approach can be taken which focuses on ‘communication or 
linkage requirements between activities By tracing the linkages or 
“movement systems 1 for and between establishments, some additional 
insight is provided into the locational pattern of urban land use and 
Variations in the degree of spatial association between individual 
users Although it is difficult to extract theory from these discus 
sions, the emphasis on the dynamic interaction between location and 
activity rather than on accessibility alone represents an important 
addition to existing generalizations 138 

Undoubtedly the most effective analysis of this situation was that by 
John Rannells m his book The core of the city which was pubhshed as 
long ago as 1949 37 At this point a further complexity must be intro- 
duced which is inherent in the analyses of Carter and Rowley and of 
Ward and which is the particularconcem ofBoume All the generalized 
models assume that there is a constant plane surface to be developed 
whereas in fact to the entrepreneur, faced with making a locational 
decision, the city consists of an existing stock of buildings As change 
takes place, as associations of uses develop, they have to fit into and 
adapt, or replace, a given set of structures In summation, therefore, 
‘the physical city exists because of the patterned activities of iti popula- 
tion as they accumulate and are accommodated at definite locations in 
establishments’ 38 It follows ‘that individuals and establishments in 
action make the city, which in turn shapes their activities, that ongoing 
patterns of action explain the uses to which available structures are put, 

** B Thorngren (1967) Externa! economies of the urban core In W T 
Heinemeijer rl alia (1967), 41J-22 

*■ L. $ Bourne (1967) The pnvare redevelopment of the central aty £W 
Qncago Dipt Cicgr Res Pap 1J2, 19 (Chicago) 

*’ J Rannells (1956) 

*' J Rannells (1956), 16-17 
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with the result that the physical environment is sustained by continu- 
ance of activities, while physical changes reflect shifts in the underlying 
activity systems into which the whole complex of urban life is separated 
for analysis ’ 39 

Danes’* work on Cape Town, which has been considered already, 
was largely derived from Rannells’s study of central Philadelphia 
But Davies was sidetracked by his concern for definitional problems on 
the argument that spatial notions were the basic geographical concern 
Rannells was less concerned with defining any preconceived area than 
with identifying the interlinked systems of activity which were lodged in 
a general central area He used the city block as his basic unit and the 
number of establishments and amount of floor space in each block as a 
measure of activity, divided into manufacturing, wholesaling with stocks 
and without stocks, business services, consumer services and retailing 
Rannells uses a number of conventional measures, such as centre 
of gravity and index of dispersion, but as part of his analysis he 
establishes a reference core (not a CBD) which is an arbitrarily 
defined area to which specialized distributions can be related 10 
This js defined by isolating those blocks, ranked in order, which 
contain half the total of establishments of all types (34 in all) 
and half the total floor space (55 in all) These two measures 
include 30 which arc common to both measures so that the 
reference core consists of 59 blocks, i e 30 + (34 — 30) -f (55 — 30) 
A similar reference core can be worked out for each separate use and 
by superimposing these maps the implied relationships (linkages) can 
be identified In a sense Rannells’s work is not locational, he is using 
locational data to establish a patterning of relationships (hence Davies’s 
objection) This he does by presenting his conclusions as showing the 
central area of the city as affected by a three way screening (figure 
10 17) 41 The three screens are accessibility, which is the traditional 
factor emphasized relative to the central area but which needs to be 
related both to people and to the goods handled, availability, which is 
concerned both with the amount of space required and with the 
particular advantageous location required, and the linkages, to other 
businesses and the public To a large extent Rannells was responsible 
for presenting the CBD in a new light, not as an area to be defined 
hut as the product of a complex of forces which determined locational 
decisions, a complex which had to be unravelled before anything useful 
could be said about the area 

" J Rannells (1956), 17 

“ J Rannells (1956), 117-21 

*■ J RanneUs (1356), 151 
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6 THE ZONE IN TRANSITION 

It is relesant here to introduce the notion of the Zone in Transi- 
tion (Tz), for immediately the attempts at rigid definition of the 
CBD are relaxed then the surrounding area conventionally making 
up the Tz is brought into consideration Indeed much of the discussion 
following the work of Murphy and Vance has been of the whole central 
area rather than an isolated CBD It was inevitable that following the 
work of Murphy and Vance attempts should be made to dehne the 



LINKAGES 


Figure IQ- 


17 The threeway screening of city centre 
tions After J Rannells {1956) 


loca 


Tz on similar grounds Among rhosr malting this 
E Preston andD W CtifTm *’ The Tz, .hoy pom out, has teen 
traditionally v.msed as an area or mined commercial and ~ 
mercal land use, tending towaids delenoration and [blight 
tionally separating the retail heart of the city Usually 

residential neighbourhoods or heavy industrial district- Usually 


••RE tV Coffin (19®) A f 

concept Ann Assoc Am Ctogr 56, 339-50 R E ? «tn 

Hon a itudy of urban land use patterns Eon Grog nz. 
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Figure 10 18 The zone in transition After R B Preston 
and D W Griffin {1966) 


present arc such intensive non retail activities as off street parking, 
vs archousing, light manufacturing, vvholcsaling with stocks, special 
professional organizational services, transportation terminals and 
multifamily residences 43 The basic notion of this zone is simple 
Residential uses are extending outward and as more space is 
demanded by central users so the inner residential areas are taken 
over >n a process of invasion and succession The greatest change of 
use is concentrated in this inner zone which is, therefore, in transi 
turn To some extent the upward growth of the CBD, together with the 
suburban development of industry and of retail trade »« suburban 
or out of town shopping centres, results m a diminution of 
demand for space in the zone and consequently m alackofrencwatof 


«>RE. Preston and D W GnfBn (1966), 34) 
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what is the oldest building stock, this »n turn results in deterioration 
and blight 

Preston and Griffin depict the Tz as in figure 10-18 It is seen as 
consisting of a sector of active assimilation where new uses are in 
process of dev elopment, often of being taken into the CBD, character 
lzed by high-quality uses Second there is a sector of passi\ e assimilation 
where changes arc slower and, indeed, to some extent it is a zone of 
discard from the CBD with non CBD uses such as warehousing taking 
over Third, there are discontinuous sectors of general inactivity where 
little change is in progress These notions arc closely linked with the 
zones of assimilation and discard proposed by Murphy, Vance and 
Epstein " 

In attempting an areal definition of theTz, Preston adopts a procedure 
parallel to that of Murphy and Vance and postulates a contrast be- 
tween 'transitional zone’ and ‘non transitional zone’ uses It is simpler 
here to note the non transitional zone uses as the list is much shorter 
these are residences, heavy industry, vacancy, public open space and 
railroad yards The Tz is isolated by taking out from the centre the CBD 
as identified by the Murphy and Vance method and then by establishing 
an outer boundary where the amount of land in transition zone uses 
falls below thirty per cent, a value chosen by a tnal and erTor process 
This provides (with some need for other minor rules) a neat boundary 
(figure 10-19) The proportions of uses found in these areas as averages 
derived from three cities w ere 


Gov emmental organizations 24 5 

Wholesale and storage 10 9 

Light industry 7 8 

Retail 7 0 

Transport 4 1 

Parking 4 6 


Among the non-transitional-zone uses residence accounted for 19 6 
per cent, heavy industry 7 0 and vacancy 7 7 These results themselves 
cast some doubt on the whole procedure, for a non-transiuonal zone use 
accounts lor the second highest proportion of space But the definition 
is itself circular, the uses chosen defining the area and the area 
reflecting the uses 

Consideration of the patterns revealed by analysis of three cities 
led to a further development of the Tz concept ‘Within the zone 
the clusters (of uses) are generally arranged m sectors and are separated 


"Rt Murphy J E \ance »nd N Epstein (1955) 43 




Figure 10-19: The boundary of the zone in transition, 
Worcester Mass Compare with figure 10 3 where the 
CBD was defined After R £ Preston (,1966) 
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from one another b> areas of less intensive and less specialized land- 
use '** The outstanding clusters identified were 

1 Wholesaling pm ate and commercial storage, light industry and 
transport 

2 Public organizational and headquarters office establishments 

3 Automobile sales and services and parking 

4 Financial establishments, general offices, variety stores and trans- 
ient residences 

5 Food, household, service trade and various retail establishments 

It is immediately apparent that Preston is directly echoing the sort of 
analysis that Rannells earned out He is identifying dusters derived 
from linkages so that his first group, the members of which are strongly 
associated together, directly reflects the category ‘goods handling’ 
which Rannells uses Like Davies, however, the study of the Tz is 
dominated by definition of areas as an end in itself, so that obvious 
lines of development arc not followed The nature of the links which 
result in these associated groups, their coming together ov cr time, their 
relationship to available space and locations, and their relationship to 
existing structures are not traced Bourne has developed a critique of 
the Tz concept which is particularly pertinent 48 It is based on ‘em- 
phasizing the concept of structural adjustment, as a continuous 
process of change in the spatial structure of the city as a system, in 
contrast to the approach of defining areas which offer certain character- 
istics of transition Certainly the whole city is in a process of change 
not solely the area adjacent to the CBD and in many ways the real 
problems are related to the areas which are not experiencing change 
and are not in transition in that sense but arc derelict and decayed 
Ageing and decay are inevitable and the older city centre suffers first 
Normally there is renewal and the real problem is why does deteriora- 
tion persist and why is the sequence of decline and renewal disrupted 117 

7 CONCLUSION 

To a great degree our understanding of the operative processes and 
consequent usage patterns in the city centre is completely inadequate 
To chop out arbitrarily defined pieces and give them names is useful 
tn so far as it advances comprehension of the complex, but it is no 
solution Careful and detailed study of process is essential This involves 

♦ 5 R. £ Preston and I> IV Gnffin (1966), 344 
** L S Bourne (1968) Comments on the transitional zone con 
313 16 

4T L S Bourne (1968) 316 See also pp 276-86 


tcept Prof Gtogr 20 
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an effective realization of the interests of users of central land, the 
activities in which they are involved, the links which they require 
and the resources, both economic and political, which they can deploy 
This must be carried out in the context of continuing change and flux 
over time This presents a fascinating if formidable range of influences 
to be taken into analysis but will bring some understanding of the city 
centre that much nearer 

Perhaps some objection may be taken to the rather cavalier dismissal 
of spatial definition of regions which is so traditionally a geographical 
approach But the time when extrapolation of complex cause from a 
pattern of areas was productive of progress m this field has long gone 


Nates an further reading 

The early papers by R E Murphy and J F Vance, Jr (1954a and 1954b, see 
footnote 1 , 1955, see footnote 14) referred to in the text should be read, whilst 
a convenient summary is available in 
murphy, r e (I960) The American aiy (* c footnote 11) 

Various contributions have been brought together and summarized by 
Murphy in 

MURpilEY, R E (1971) The central business district (London) 

The two works by Rannells and Davies are also essential 
daviis, o H (19G5) Land use in central Cape Toun a study m urban geography 
(see footnote 16) 

RANNELLS, j (1956) The core of the city (see footnote 26) 

Davies's study has been updated in 

DAVIES, d H and BEAVON, k s o (1973) Changes in land use in central 
Cape Town Dept Geogr and Ehur Studs Unw ft ttuatersrand, Occasional 
paper 10 (Johannesburg) 

A volume devoted entirely to the city centre but with contributions of varying 

HEINEME1JER, W T , VAN 1IULTEN, M and DE VREIS REIL1NGI], 11 D , editors 

(1967) Urban core and inner city Proceedings of the international study 
week, Amsterdam (Leiden) 

An older symposium is 

nOrborg, K , editor (1960) Proceedings of the IC U Symposium in Urban Geography, 
Lund I960, part IV, the aty centre (Lund) 

The following two papers on the zone in transition should be read 

preston, R e and GRtFFtN, d v\ (1966) A restatement of the transition zone 

concept (see footnote 42) 

preston, R e (1966) The zone in transition a study of urban land use 
patterns (see footnote 42) 
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as should the critique by 

bourne, i_ s (1968) Comments on the transitional zone concept (see footnote 
46) 

On linkages an early but useful paper is 

Morgan, \v T W (196!) A functional approach to the study of office dis- 
tributions TtjdsthnJl nor Eton m Soc Geog , 52,207-210 
whilst a more thorough statistical investigation u 

Coddard, j b (1968) Muluvamte analysis of office location patterns in the 
aty centre A London example (see footnote 31) 

A more general study on office locauon is 

cow an, P (1969) The Office, a facet of urban growth (London) 

and another work which indicates the direction in which the study of offices 

is moving is 

goddard, j b (1973) Office linkages and locauon Progr in Planning 1(2), 
111-232 

A senes of rtsearcb papers of the Department of Geography at the University 
of Chicago forms a most stimulating and valuable source of further reading 
The relevant publications are 

BERRY, b J L. (1963) Commercial structure and commercial blight No 85 
bourne, L. S (1967) Private redevelopment of the central atj No 112 (see footnote 

36) 

smuONs, j vs (1964) The changing pattern of retail location No 92 
SIMMONS, J W (1966) Toronto’s changing retail complex No 104 
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the larger is the city and hence the attractions of the facilities at the 
centre are very high At the same time the larger the city then 
the greater is the distance to be tra\ ersed to the central facilities and the 
more irksome the journey It follows that the richest part of the popula- 
tion, the tipper classes, will also be found in luxury houses or apart- 
ments adjacent to the centre where the nature of the buildings can 
shut out the environmental problems Moreover, the very wealthy 
can maintain the town apartment and the country house, maximizing 
the advantages to be derived from both residential locations and mini- 
mizing travel difficulties by cutting them down Id less frequent intervals 
than the daily journey, such as weekends only In terms of historical 
explanation the introduction of a sector interpretauon, based on the 
maintenance of an upper class residential area at the centre and ex- 
tending outwards, accomplished much the same sort of variation on 
the over rigid concept of zones In this way the early simplistic 
schemes have been modified 

At this point it is necessary to consider precisely what arc being em- 
ployed as the defining criteria within the ov erall concept of the resi- 
dential areas’ Undoubtedly the earliest geographical concern was 
with structures, that is with houses as part of the physically visible 
scene, rather than with areas defined in the more nebulous terms of 
income or social status Again the problem of use and structures arises 
and once more the general trend has been to divorce the two in 
order to clarify procedures This divorce is seldom complete studies of 
social areas ofren include the physical condiUon and amenities of 
housing as a variable, while studies of housing as such usually employ 
terms such as ‘working class houses’, but this sometimes reflects lack 
of clarity in research design as much as a desire to reconcile use (m 
this case interpreted as social class) with structure In general the 
study or structures has become the domain of the historical geographer 
and has strong links, therefore, with historical mterpretauons of city 
patterns The study of income, class and status as spatial variables 
has been pursued by social geographers and is linked more closely to 
structural theories of city patterns In view of the haphazard way in 
which references to contrasted city areas are couched, now in terms of 
a type of housing (inter-war semi-detached), now in terms of income 
(upper income bracket housing), now m terms of class (working class 
areas) it becomes vital to identify quite dearly which particular notion 
is being employed as the key criterion of definition 

The two bases of identifying areas, by type of building or by social 
category, can be separated for purposes of analysis, though once more 
it must be emphasized that this is only a convenient simplification 
even if it ispreferred to the confusion of terminology that has occasionally 




Figure 11-1A: The urban regions of St Albans. 1950 
After H S Thurston (1953) 1: city centre, 2: industrial 
areas (F Fleetville Camp area), 3: inner zone of mixed 
development, 4: east suburban fringe, 5: Kingsbury 
promontory. 6: northern residential belt and southern resi- 
dential areas (whether detached or semi-detached, all the 
houses possess a generous street frontage and deep 
gardens so that there are only 3-5 houses per residential 
acre) , 7 : Gombards { late nineteenth-century villas, many 
with three storeys, set in wider more pleasant streets') 
8: inner Hatfield Road professional quarter, 9: city station 
environs, 10: northwest and southwest suburbs ('a 
haphazard intermingling of different types and classes of 
dwellings from the best detached houses to the worst types 
of shack bungalows'), IT: medieval remnant. 12: small 
areas of better houses within the east suburban fringe 
This is a characteristic map of residential areas m con- 
ventional terms Jn spite of Thurston's detailed mapping 
method the various areas have been given locational names 
(rather than names indicating their physical character) 
largely because of the variety of structures 
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been employed even to the extent of ‘very large residence’ combined 
with such terms as the ‘middle wealthy’ 8 

I STRUCTURES THE ANALYSIS OF HOUSE TYPES 

It is not difficult in general terms to integrate the consideration of 
structures with some of the ideas prevalent m social studies ‘Filtering 
down has long been used to interpret the broad changes in major 
housing fashions In Britain tn the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the terrace was the main clement in urban building reaching 
its apogee in the Regency terraces of west London and m the great 
squares by which the rapid westward extension of the city was accom- 
plished It appeared too in the growing provincial cities, such as Bath 
and Cheltenham But in those towns which were expanding most 
rapidly and without the architects to design them or the resources 
to sustain them the terraces degenerated into little more than rows 
of cottages or long, monotonous lines of mean houses The result 
was to put the terrace completely out of fashion, so much so that only 
at present has any attempt at revival of this compact and characteristic- 
ally urban form been possible As the terrace filtered down in esteem 
its place was taken by the attempt of the Victorian bourgeoisie to 
imitate their social betters by building separate houses tn their own 
grounds, a middle class version of the great country house As this m 
turn was transferred to the ‘mass consumption society’ it degenerated 
into the suburban villa or semi detached house, the garden front and 
back a poor remnant of the large estate, the dog of the livestock* It H 
appropriate that many of these villas were built in imitation of the 
country house and ‘Stockbrokers’ Tudor • epitomizes much, even if it 
docs add a social class qualification to the structural characteristic and 
reintroduces the separation which has been adopted 

The filtering down of the separate house, the deterioration of its 
social cachet, has m turn rehabilitated the terrace and it has become 
identified not only as a respectable but even a stimulating element in 
contemporary townscapes Fashions arc essentially cyclical but there 
is also clear evidence that types of town residence respond m popularity 
to a clear process of innovation, adoption and filtering down the 
social scale, abandonment and then readoption once the ‘lower 
orders’ have given them up 

There have been few studies of the above sort m a geographical con- 
text, though some have been closely related, 7 for the conventional 
• H a Brookfield (1952) Worthing Tm Plan* Rn 23, US-62 
■ For by far the best and most amusing comments on these changes in style Jec 
O Lancaster (1959) thn of all phots (London) 

1 See pages 258-62 of this chapter 
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a nairas of residential areas has been by age of building Even this 
approach is seldom retained as such and most studies soon resolve 
themselves into a consideration of the historical growth of the city and 
the identification of characteristic areas in the conventional growth 
plan’, and only occasionally in the more complex age or buildings 
map Whilst these are necessary adjuncts to general studies they ’are 
not very incisive methods for the study or the urban house Indeed 
while a large number of studies have dealt with rural or regional house 
types few have ventured into the intricate detail of the city It * tru = 
that most maps of city growth include structure elements Thus one 
is familiar with maps having areas labelled, early nineteenth century 
terraced housing* or, ‘inter-war semi-detached housing , where “ 
approximate date is linked with the grossest of structural descnpUons 
R E Dickinson reproduces the types of housing ^cognized in the 
County of London Plan as being applicable to the whole of Englan 
The categories identified are 

1 Old cottages which formed part or the pro nineteenth centuty 
villages and pee by-law housing of the two storey tOTMtjpe 

2 Relatively large house! of three storeys plus basement built 50 >° 

3 Buddings^onginally used as stable and coach accommodation 
attached^ to lige houses, now used as dwelhngs (mews h^) 

4 Isolated or detached villas in the suburbs unth large gardens and 

5 three story houses bud. 50 to 60 yearn ago and 
covering large areas By-law housing 

6 Tall tenement blocks erected between 1875 a „ d 

7 Spacious and digmfied terraces and squares of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries 

This is not a very impressive tategonrauon but it 
indicate the method • Wth a scheme o J 5 and djvide it 

investigator proceeds to map the og 7° s Smailes has called 
into broad areas (figure 11-1A) In Crnston ***££2 Stdon.l 
for ‘special maps that depict the town no 1 ,,, contribute 

laud-use, but ,1m of die budding “^own'w 'o *" di.unc- 

much both to the general appearance ol ^ 11-1B) H e 

Uveness of its general parts, the urban regions t ngu 

■ R. E ttehunon (1951) ™ E John (1*5) 

• For a gotnl discussion of tovmscapes by 
BnftM lownsecpts (London) jj,, eeotrraphical description and 

« A E. Smailes (1955) Some refloctiOM on tbe geog^P 
analysis of towns capes Trans Inst Br Gagr ■ 
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himself has suggested a classification which for Britain would identify 
m structural terms the following 

1 Residential hotels and boarding houses 

2 Blocks of flats or apartments 

3 Terrace houses with front gardens 

4 Terrace houses without front gardens 

5 Detached or senu-detached \illas and bungalow residences with 
garages or adequate garage space at the side 

6 As 5 but without garages or garage space 

7 Large detached houses in extensive grounds 11 

In addition he commends a mode of mapping and anal) sis which 
includes date and building and roofing material so that an entry reads, 
‘A large three storeyed early Victorian detached house in extensive 
grounds, that has now been converted into apartments it is built of 
stone with a slate roof ** Tins would presumably correspond to the 
second of the categories of the County of London Plan 

This same problem has been considered with admirable attention to 
detail by R J Solomon in a study of Hobart, Tasmania The theme is 
clearly that of A E Smailcs 'We must learn to recognize the archi- 
tectural elements and constructional materials which in combination 
comprise an authentic fabric of particular style and period They 
become the diagnostic agents in the process of analysis and classifiea- 
uon, any significant alteration to their basic characteristics is reflected 
in the structural entity of the building unit, and us impact may be 
assessable ' 55 Solomon follows this by a study of Hobart in which the 
present townscape is examined in terms of extant and modified 
buildings which existed at the time of survey and could be identified on 
an 1840 map (figure 1 1-2) This is essentially a process of carefully 
identifying rehcr elements in the present townscape, 5 • and by virtue of 
its nature all elements are relict in one sense 

But as soon as buildings are described in the way proposed by 
Smailcs or indeed as suggested by Solomon then the real nature of the 
problem appears It is clearly a multivariate problem with no one 
variable being dependent, and some form of factor analysis which 

»> A P (1964) Urban mney in J T Coppock and H C. Ponce, 

ed tots, l%t Tht ingraph} af [train Lot Jen 210 (London) 

** A E Smailei (1964) 

” R ] Solomon (1966) Procedures in townscape analysis Ann Asiaa Am Caagr 
56, 255 

** J W Watson (1959) Rebel geography in an urban community, in R. Miller 
andj W Watson, editors (1959) Cragrophual tsiaji in mmory af A G Of W 110 
(Edinburgh) 
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This map which is a portion 
of the original, shows the 
buildings of the 1840s and 
their degree of preservation 
i n the townscape of 1 9 62-3 
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would isolate components of the complexity, or of association analysis 
which would isolate the key criteria of variation, arc required 
A* yet there is very lm)e literature in which these methods are 
employed but studies are beginning to be made Kenneth E Corey 
has been attempting work or this nature in Cincinnati, Ohio ‘It is 
proposed he writes, ‘that the major dimensions of variability and the 
major dimensions or classification of an example of urban housing be 
isolated by means of principal component analysis and discriminant 
analysis respectively '* Corey takes a twenty block area in an older 
residential neighbourhood of Cincinnati (Corryville) which contains 
24V houses and based upon preliminary survey 40 variables are used 
The first thirty-three of these are attributes, the last seven interval 
scale values where a critical point has to be chosen These variables 
are reproduced below in table l l-l 


table 11-1. Variables used in a study of housing in part of Cincinnati 


1 Classifies! on 

Single 

20 Hoof 

Flat 

2 

Double 

21 

Pitched 

3 

Duplex 

22 

Compos'! on 

4 Constructor) 

Frame 

23 

Metal 

5 

Bnck 

24 

Asphalt 

6 

Stone 

25 

Wood shingle 

7 

Stucco 

26 

Asphalt 

8 Foundation 

Concrete 


sh ngte 

9 

Cement block 

27 

Slate 

TO 

Stone 

28 

Tile 

tt Walls 

Siding 

29 Poreh 

Covered 

12 

Shingle 

30 

Uncovered 

13 

Wood 

31 

Enclosed 

14 

Asphalt 

32 

Wood 

15 

Asbestos 

33 

Masonry 

16 


34 Year built 


17 

Stucco 

35 Age 



masonry 

38 Bu Idmg length 


18 

Common 

37 Bu Id ng width 



buck 

38 Bu Idmg area 


19 

Face bnck 

39 Total build ng value 




40 Total assessed value 


It is worth noting that this list would be easily adapted for most 
western countries with only minor modifications such as the amend- 
ment of the ubiquitous American porch certainly it is close to the 

** K E Corey (196S-7) Urban house typos a methodological experiment u» 
urban settlement geography Dtft Ctogr Utus Cummin Due Pap 3 (1966), appendix 
i'iV page 4S See aiVr !C S Csrey {IPSS/} A jjvnha’ <mwjw ■ g r trJier ,fauit»« 

Urnv of Cincinnati, unpub Ph D dissertation 
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lists or features which have been used m Brttam 

revealed that 53 per cent of the vambility was accosted for b, .he 

first set components, the first two accounting for 15 89 and 12 02 or 

27 91 per cent of the total vanauon The loading of eac 

the first factor is shown in table 11-2 

table 11-2- Adjusted factor loadings on the vanables shown m 
table 11 1 

F*«”< La,d " g 

, 0 394 

I -0 415 

R 0 826 

l 0 484 

10 “° 827 

0 341 
0 391 

II -0 618 

’ 8 -O 534 

2? 0 538 

-0 582 

28 0 479 

2 ! 0 339 

0 331 

28 0 816 
24 -0 815 

35 -0 676 

37 0 424 

Note All loadings lying between +0 30and -0 3 0 have been om 
For description of variables see table 1 1 i 

As with all component analyses the real 

of the components and m a complex 1 ,^ 00 ^^^^ bc 
larly problemaUcal Corey suggests h constructed of 

identified as a dimension of youthful hous^ ^ 

relatively inexpensive materials The date of constme- 

swde, with pitched roofs charactenzed by rece ^ ofasphalt , 

tion, concrete and cement block foun ‘j a “° 1 ^, corl5 tniction and walls 
wood shingle and asphalt shmgle, arM *j\ K rem f orC e the in- 

of frame stucco and asphalt The nega ^ ^ more expensive 

expensive building dimension by deno g Empirical correlation 
materials — stone and brick, and budding stage in 

suggests a "California bungalow" type or house 

»HS Thurston (1953) The urban regions oTSt Albans- Tram 7 
107 21 

” K.E Corey (1966-7), 47 
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this work would be to examine each house in relation to factor scores 
and from these to dense a regionalization of house types This ends at 
the same stage as the more empirical methods already described and 
interpretation must be undertaken in relation to the growth of the 
city and all those forces of fashion and cost which control budding 
style But the regional pattern has now been objectively derived 
m so far as selected s anables permit this The problems or employing a 
method of this sort are very great The information Corey used, limited 
to 247 houses, was available from a central source (the real property 
assessment files of the Auditor of Hamilton County, Ohio) , to obtain 
this information for the whole housing stock of a large city presents a 
very formidable task of data collection One has also to question 
whether this statistical process will justify itself by results, for there 
seems little doubt that the types of house identified and the regions 
described will accord fairly closely to those of the empirical investigator 
basing his work on experience But this is a valid and useful area of 
experiment that might add a very desirable dement of precision to the 
rather vague categories which have been employed m the past 
The same sort of problem has been approached in a different manner 
by C A Forster in a study of the development of physical character- 
istics in by law housing m Hull '* This type of housing was built 
between 1854 and 1914 and from it Forster selects one special sort, 
the cul-de-sac court A total of 1479 of these was idenufied in the 
whole of the city Thirteen variables were listed from inspection 
(table 11-3) Ten of these were concerned with the general configuration 
of the houses and three with building materials In the list it is worth 


table 11-3 List of variables By law housing in Hull 
R eat access !o house 
Stub carriage load 
Double fronted house 
Three floors 
Front garden 
Red brick 
State roof 
Ornamented brtek 
Tunnel entrance to cul de sac 
Bay w ndow 
Double bav window 
Garret 

End house in terrace faces stieet 


" C. A. Forster (1968) The development of by law housing j 
Hull an example of multivariate morphological analysts hit Br 
Group Salford tonjrma 118-31 


in Kingston -upon 
Gtogr Urban Study 
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noting dot the absence of one variable tmphrs the presence -f another 
Thus ah the homes wtthout slate rook had pantiles In this way th 
restricted To these were added two variables of tbmension wh.ch 
were not basically dichotomous Critical values were selected y 
assessment to give 

cul-de-sac courts over 100 feet long and 
cul-de-sac courts over 20 feet wide 

1479 cul-de sac courts were then surveyed to show the 5 . 

absence of the fifteen variables A form of association anal>ms(mid £ 
chi square analysis) a used m a process of f Z 

courts Caroe has described association analysis, divided 

analysis the collection of individuals under const ^ v0 su b_ 

with respect to a smglc attribute so that in the r ® | ac ked 
groups this attribute is possessed by all members o point 

by nil members of rhe other"* Thu process “ 

is reached where the maximum association be . j -j^e 

undivided cl a sses is not significant at the 0 0 co described 

process is shown in figure 11 3 fcchofthefinal^ ^ common> 
by the critical dividing attributes so that Type 
can be summarized as 

Cul-de sac terrace over 20 feet wide 
Lower bay window 
Less than 100 feet long 
The end houses face the street 

Red brick ^ 

Although the data are derived from groups die game the 

not single houses >s was Corey's, she cod pro*-* » “ te 

identification of dominant and recurrent «yp« regional basis An 
analysis forward on a chronological rather undertaken and the 
examination of a 25 per cent sample of p ans 1 morphological 

number of bouses built per year is divi e H e_j result is a 
groups A to V (figure 11^) winch have ‘ JLlogical developments 
dear chronology of chai ge ‘The major JT , M die transition 
in the cul-de-sac terrace by 1893 can be sum became almost 

from local to national building maten s access to houses by 
completed by the late 1880s, the P ro ^ 0n “iVorovision of lower bay 
1878 and the widening of the courtyard and the pr 

. BjMCUtion analyW ol 
" L. Caroe (1968) A multivariate gTWptn? “ and j A- Taylor edhon 
East Anglian unin, chapter 16 in E. G Bwj* H <*** J 
(1968) Gtogrophj el AbtryOrfiK 255-69 (CardiHJ 
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wurfow. and fron. gardens » . ardD 

new set of bylaws came into being Endows on 

(figure 11-3) illegal Typo T.WtoSTaM «d *P"T’ 
both upper and lower floors and ‘ h ™ today Again there 

and, in purely s.ruc.ural rerms, 1 rhoi. reeonrse to 

no doubt dial a meticulous foltura but Forster’s 

stalistical analyse, would orher method of approaching 
study is most valuable in 1 " d ' c “' g direction and precision 
the study of house types which has clear di iml „ary rsamples 

The two studies which have been skeletal «£ ip betas =f new 
of work which likely to increase mscak^ ^ 50rU „g of 
analyhcal technique, to old problems p ^ together 

whh'iluduhor their'ddfunon^iouplcd^witlTthc^bjective^dentidcation 

^ — 

are created Readme of ‘structures’ has 

To some extent this section under the he a 8 , whldl residen- 

diverted attention away from the conccp , h 0 id„ t concerns of 

tial areas are part But it is important that one of (hQUght to be 

Te concerfX a e P udeaU eC wit 0 h n the 

course mdutag' mau tmseit By^ rva ble"^ mean -n gener*] 
"visible’ - Thai ,s a view ro which fa. now would sub.cr 
qualification, but there has been a tendency to advance the 

the old emphasis on the visible phenomena in .he rush 
more fashionable study of social areas 

2 SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RESIDENTIAL ARE SS 

The zones and sectors which were identified by the m s that 

were presented ,n soc.al rerms and .r is, therefore wi* Thc 

the bulk Of investigation of res, deni, .1 h “ ' b h h fo ,i„„ed from 

fire, stage was the empirical tcsbng rfhypodi=ee „ e 

thc ecological models These hypotheses ,. nC e social distance 

segregated residentially by social class and, , , patterns of 

can be translated into physical durance, .hen observable pa 

C. A. y.„«, (1%8). 129 Sec aba. C A F.u.c, (1922) Ootut h.«»k 

Kingston upon HulL U*w e/HuO, Occ peps 19 problem* 

F Kmffen (1957) mSD Dodge, chamnan (1957) Round table on P 
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residential segregation in ipatial terrnr ^l^Leased with 

aiy The classical model smpbed that soc^J eta wnhin 

distance Hem the ctty centre, but thu ™ hardly tenable eve 

A ”Xe hypotheses the concept of '.octal dan,. . 
for meet operabonal purposes It ^“oeeupauon is only one 

which u the most easily accessible parameter ^ P ^ u 

of the criteria of social stratification, relationship with the 

clearly twofold because it relates to an eco u which will m 

means of produenon but also defines a wor * Q f ^ identity 
turn have consequences on both the c ® n *' 1 QmaUon and attitude 
and also will help to define patterns of s . the work situa- 

.0 Use stratification system both -dun >nd »»K 

tion.’ 11 The major testing of the first o by O D and B 

occupation as a measure of social class, " ^ in( jex of 

Duncan. 11 They used two basic measures Th 
dissimilarity 

A (x ,lZx,) - (J>/Sj0 !00 

»-i 2 

mere x, represents one occupation and {‘ ^Z^duTi^entage of an 
tion residing in rone . Essenually it m make its dis- 

occupational group (x) which would ha . Jf this is com- 

tribuuon identical with another occupa 8™. olhcrs combined it 
puted between one occupation gwuP*™* Table 11 -4 indicates 
gnes the second measure, an index of segrega 

table 11-4: Index of residential segregation o^eac ig 50 After 

tion group employed mates 

0 D and B Duncan {195b) 

By census 
tract 


Occupation group 


By zone sector 

segments 


20 


t Professional technical and kindred worker* 

2 Managers officials and propnetors excep j9 

3 Sales workers 13 . . 

4 Clencal and kindred workers i g _ 

5 Craftsmen foremen and kindred worke 22 20 

6 Operatives and kindred workers 24 , q 

7 Service workers except private househoios 35 

8 Labourers except farm and mine 

"J A.J,dsos(1968) W«r £S£2SLl wW”"* 1 
** O D and B Duncan (1955) Roidcn 
tanon Am. J Social 60,493-503 
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UK index ofresidenUnl segteg.hon £ major occupation group, 

for employed males, m Chicago pattern 0 f indices of 

From this the Duncans argue there is a P P f he ***1 
tegiegahon W.th high values a, UK »P ,„i„ and 

scale, professional workers and m ^ S ? r V pdl ate occupations where 
labourers, but truth low values m *' greater for 

status rs less clearly ta.rked-hes.den.^1 segregaUon ^ 

those occupational groups with c|eur Y 5 rcplo duces the indices 

groups whose status is ambiguous 1 auie . . r Duncan! 

of dissimilarity in residenUal dutnbuho and spa«»l 
conclude that there is au ‘essenUal «™PO"*“'' JgJ , mdy was to 
distance among oceupaUon groups Uie resm Mt ^ to , 

demonstrate that segregation in r “‘ d ' n "' , t u,e extremes of the 

the most segregated occupation groups are those at tne 
socio-economic scale 

table 11-5 indices of d, !^SK 1 , i5 l S SJSI w^ImOO 

The groups are numbered as m table 11 
2 3 4 



by census tract below diagonal by a 


>ve d agonal the indces are oy census ' 
e sector arrangement The index .s expla ned in the text. 


It also shows that this segregation, 


terms of social distance, w 
> terms of physical or locational 


difference A further study by J - - _,horatine T 

confirms these conclusions from the Chicago s y occu pa- 

generalizatsons of other researchers that the most fi^T^o-economic 
Uons axe those at the highest and lowest ends of 
scale Furthermore, occupauons that are most a neatest 

locaUon are also similar in soaoeccnom.c rank, those with the g«a 


** O D and B Duncan (1955) 
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locational differences represent the extremes <rf*“tu* interpretation for 
evidence only goes part of the way toward a spaual mejre^ ^ ^ 
even tf segregation is accepted and do not carr> an y 

ctt> as a spatial entity, «*» P h P 1 “ 1 ^ ,s Hcrc die cv idence becomes 
implication of relative location w tthin the c y no real conviction 

less dear The Duncans’ material is thin ^.^"^elatmnship betw een 
while Wheeler concludes that his study m residence and 

the relative concentration of an occupation SF® tficrc IS general 
distance from the central business d “ tnct , being > m\ersel) related 
confirmation of ‘the centralization of resi Detroit 

,0 s u.m - A «udy by the 

has postulated and demonstrated that i funcuon the same 

location rent funcuon, the same transportauon m 

space preference and the same valuauon o ^ QU jd increase as 

comes the length of the households journey ^ conclusions ham 
an increasing function of income ‘ S al , tlon5 and working 

writes ‘workers employed m higher income ^ to ma ke longer 

m inner rings (distance nngs from the cen > cmp l 0 yrd in outer 
joumeys-to-vvork and resided m outer nngs f within the same 

nngs they made shorter joumevs to-'' or ^ lncom e workers made 

nng and adjacent nngs at v ery highra . he workplace ring and in 
short journeys to-work and resided wi J9 -phis is only m small 

nearby rmgs regardless of the place . sreTK Tauon indeed 

part a confirniaTion of a zonal pat tern ° f ^^VoThe zonal model 

the Utter part of the quotation does ) no . t ion of studies such as 

There ,s a considerable danger that the mul uph» rf from and more 

these provides no more than a series of exe 0 » 0Klca l models or the 

importantly, limited b> the context ° . f ,v c sm gle variable of 
abstractions of the land economists sc the great van 

occupation means that they frdto «£"£££* compete «ed « 
ability withm residential areas This f which are to be taken 

the attempt to increase the range of van 

as diagnosuc of distinctive social areas social areas came from 

The immediate stimulus to derive acc, T d of Los Angeles as 
the need to prov ide ‘community areas ° inad equate means 

well as from the awareness that one 'anaWe ^ ^ first departure 
of approaching a complex problem ° satisfactory and tpsefoc 0 
was via the attempt to build up a m ^ uolU i status Vtb stai 

”JO Wheeler (1968) Res dential local on y 

O D and B wdentwl 

vkOrV as a de.erm.nant 


"JO Wheeler (1968) 

41 J F Kam (1962) The journey to 
location Pap Proc Reg Set Assoc 9 M7 
44 J F Karn (1962) 
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more comptexmcam of classifying Ihor 

social areas The early statement of Ky . an d 

study of Los Angeles in 1949 v ®*£ oUo ' . r J an attempt was made to 
Bell, Social Area Analysts, ™ ^ 55 , 1 n _T' fa principle on which the 
put the study on a broader basis 31 The banc prm P ^ conceivc 
key variables were selected is contained i modern society, 

or I the my « , product of the comply So 

thoo die Vocud forms of socety 

contest of the changing character of th “J this changing 

From this three aspects were isolated epitomizing 
character These were 

1 Change in the range and intensity of relations 

2 Differentiation of functions 

3 Complexity of organization , . , 6 Uirre were mandated 

Via the arguments which are set out m ta e , ranlc (economic 

into three constructs which were ,( * cn ^ seCTe gaUon (ethnic status) 
status), urbanization (family status) Cfe £ j ata in dicated in 

These were measured for statistical purpos 

table 11-7 to provide the three indices 

table 11.7: Indices used soc,al a,ea analvs ' s A ' W ' 
and W Bell (I95S) 

Index 1 Social Rank . ...ftsmen operatives and labourers 

A Occupation ratio Total number of craftsmen 

per 1000 employed persons hav e completed no mo 

B Education ratio Number of *L o)d 8 nd over 

grade school per 1000 persons 25 years o.o 
C Rent - omitted from the list. 

Index 2 Urbanization . 5 veats pet 1000 females age 1 

A Fertility ratio Number of ch ld.en under 5 year 

through 44 Kor . femaIes ,n the labour force per 

B Women m labour force The number of female ^ , y 

females 14 years and over „ „ n „ , a tio The number or smg 

C Single family detached dwelling a) j types 

dwelling units per 1 000 dwelling u 

anti foreign born 

Index 3 Segregation neqro other races a "o e a ||S , of 

The number of persons designated 9 shev |<y and Bell 9 each met 
white the last from south and eas * . d bY the population o 
the countnes The sum of these .s dMded DY 

and multiplied by 1 00 to give the index. MpUs ^ ljn s « 

'* E. Shcvky and M WH— (>«» n "““' „ 


• anevsy ana »i 
typology (Berkeley and Los Angeles) 


»— 

“ E. Shcvky and W Bell (1955) Sotutl otto 2 
computational bnttivrt (Stanford) 

” E. Shcvky and W BeU (1955) 
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Implicit in this whole process, as indeed the authors propose, is the 
assumption that the selected indices relate to the observed social 
differentiation between urban sub-populations, and at the same time 
they are unidunensional, that is, that they do not include similar aspects 
within them and therefore repeat the same measure three times 
This point wdl be considered later In order to classify areas the index 
of urbanization was plotted against that of social ranlc as a base divided 
equally into three Urbanization was also divided into three intervals. 
Urbanisation 


High 


Average 
Low 

Low Middle High 
Social Rank 

Figure 11-5. The derivation of social areas After E 
Shevky and M Williams (1949) The criteria used are 
indicated in the text Urbanization is plotted against social 
rank which is divided into three The regression of urbaniza- 
tion on social rank is plotted and divisions drawn one 
standard error away This gives nine divisions 

‘with the middle or average interval determined by the space of two 
standard errors about the regression line of urbanization related to 
social rank 33 (figure 11-5) Segregation was added to this basic classi- 
fication by high and low categories related to the mean figure 

Figure 116 shows a part illustration of the map or social areas of 
“ E Shevky and M WiMunu (1949) 



Figure 11-6 The social areas of Los Angeles 1 census 
tracts wth high social rank and average and low urbamza 
ton(i e categories Vll and VIII on fgure 11 5) 2 census 
tracts with low soc a! rank and average and h gh urbanization 
fie categor es II and 111 on f gure 1 1 5) This is a stmpbf ed 
extract from the onginal coloured map but the major 
contrasts appear partcularly in the area of high quality 
residence extending from the coast at Santa Monica through 
Beverly H lls to Hollywood Derived from E Shevky and 
M Williams (1 949) 
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Los Angel« produced by ! 'orS urbamzation picks out 
wedge of high social rank and averag pn g from the Pacific 

rs ^.1 to « totny Hto 

Ocean at Santa Monica along d Pasa dena alto emerge 

“ - — — " ntcB 

great deal ot cr.t.cittn It hat "f dell „„„ areat for them own 

background and it merely an a P m regional geography 

sake a view as already noted no . .y,., limitation is not 

S atttmpu to define the < CBD To some «« dtssaU sfac- 

t«n>m.ng,erpee>ally in the light oflhem.ny^ P^ ^ ^ tmpmcl 

tton with the entiling .ecological mode « ^ Wh»t theorcUtjl 

work upon whtch reforoml.tot toM £ to „ which Shevky 
background tore wat can be dltcernd .1 th ^ ^ amxKnlua of 
derived hit eonttruco n h j°,„ 2 The dominance of 

die urbaninlion proem. u 1 ".betotmetm which Shevky 
Wirth't Ideal become! evident and P ,he chtngm 

.elected w.te , mended to “* m '“ „ban.tatto" tnettod 

winch were taking place in tociety fcr oF SM 1« and to the 

There are immediate problem! in thit accepted the whole 

eaten, that W.elhT .deal tomte Wet “ nteit P ,, u „deim.ned 

conceptual basis or social area ana J quesuon so, too, is the 

If the whole notion of the constructs u °pc q ^ ^ subsequ ent 

selection of the statistical measures For « P • c of SO ciat rank 
studies rental has been eliminated from ^ mclers which might 
■In considering the whole range of p P°* P , structure one might, 

be selected as measures of aspecuof urban s 1 f plating those 
therefore, have even graver doubts as to the validity 

few indices which Shevky suggested „,-««,onaI nature of the 

The third line ofcnucism relates to the ^f mensionaln^ 
indices which was noted earlier, that is whe measures of 

and unrelated to each other and not, in fa * J^josely associated 
the same thing Thus it can be shown *»« tatage with 

with occupation and education and hence has a 8 of tbat mos t 

social rank and does not stand outside it as a 

nebulous construct which Shevky called urba ™“ 1 d precisely 
It will be apparent that a very familiar ^ U ^’i p .e a 
the same one as in urban house styles and that is how to r 


“BT Robson (1969) Urban analysts 52 (Cambridge) 
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1 The components of soaal variation of 

the components which have these cases 

analyses, mainly of ^ ncan ,, 1 J! k _ up thc firsuhree extracted 

three are outstanding, and usually make up utus To these 

They are economic status, family sta wh ere the components 

tuo more recent British studies can be add subdivided 

identified are social class, houHng condition, ethnic 

housing losing value m the firs fairly clear elemept. 

status and family status in the second Theresa r evidence 
of agreement ,n all these studies although theb^ ^ 

emphasizes housing conditions rather th= in , hercforCi closely 
status The components which and Bell 40 The rather 

allied to those constructs proposed by She ky rcmterpr eted as a 

vague ‘urbanization construct is, ho * This eiv es three 
measure of ‘family status’ or family c socia i variation and 

basic components which play a part , bc overlapping, 

since by the nature of their abstraction ho w arc 
then « . possible to look at the next prob m wh»ch &wn 
these distributed within the city and u»hr 
back to .he baac fi ee,gr,ph.e coram i °t ^ m , m Once 

2 The spatial articulation of the components . h haNC been 

again it is true to contend that most •«^JjS , coinp0 nents 
concerned with the spatial characteristics mrCi but have 

have not propounded any new theory ° V cal models 

examined the results in relation to the car J lc F context or 

To a large extent these studies have been T>lace _ n Thc terrn5 

zonal as against sectoral characteristics o i nd the rea l 

‘zonal’ and ‘sectoral’ are to “ * 15 

crux is whether thc locattonal charade .l c cl ty 

controlled by distance or directional forces in re a 


The two aspects of social area analysis, comp , derson and 
spatial articulation were the subject of a stu y > rj a yton in 
Egeland 11 They selected four American cities, Akron an ^ ^ 

R A Mur _ ' ’ r '’ rn ’' ,0 ‘ 


CAi 


' 1 Toronto 1951-®! U n 

37 R A Murdic (1969) Factorial ecology of metropol uni oro , 
hicogo Dipt Geogr Res Pap 116 (Chicago) table 3 pages 5Z-« 

»BT Robson (1969) 162-4 , 


_ (1969) 162-4 . social struttur. 

D T Herbert (1970) Principal component analysis ana uro dC R 

tudy of Cardiff and Swansea chapicr 5 in H Carter \V K V u as. 
wis ed tors (1970) State w *Ar geography af\\ ales (U> ndonj The 

- - M D Van ArdscJ S F Camrllcn and C F SchmiQ U 

’ -ial area indexes Am social Rea 23, 277-64 analyse 

nd J A Egeland (1961) Spatial aspects of social area 


generality of ui 

« T R Am.. 

An social Rev 26, 39 9 -8 
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Ohio, Indiana polu in Indiana, and Syracuse, New kork, which were 
roughly comparable in sue and circular in shape. Variance analysis 
was used to test two measurements urbanization and social prestige, 
by distance zones and by sectors The principal findings of the study 
were ‘that urbanization vanes primarily concentrically or by 
distance from the centre of the city, while prestige value {or social 
rank) vanes prunanly sectonally with very little distance vanaoon *** 
This conclusion would support Hoyts sector hypothesis as far as 
social rank is concerned, that ts there is no basic distance pattern 
w hereby the prestigious residenual areas of a city are found m an 
outer surrounding zone The basic reasons which Ho> t put forward for 
this sectoral development have already been outlined 43 They can be 
effectively summarized ‘High status residents have great freedom in 
choosing the origin for the sector, usually selecting the most attractive 
area topographically which is closest to their work places in the office 
quarter of the central business district and near to the residences of the 
community’s leaden. Once this has been chosen however, ocher 
status groups distribute themseh es around it so that the high status area 
becomes the pivot of the city’s residential structure '** As the high 
status area is tied to this base by its inherited tradition it expands 
outward as a sector along a mam artery of commuiucauon 

The sorts of factors involved m this process have been clearly 
depicted in a study of Melbourne by R J Johnston ** Using as a 
definition of high social status residents’ inclusion in Who's Who in 
Australia he has traced the development of the prestigious residential 
areas over a hundred years Figure 1 1-7 summarizes the evidence for 
the last half-century Residenual development by the high status 
group has been separated into two parts and ts traced by calculation 
of the mean centre of gravity and the mean distances of deviation which 
indicate the degree of dispersion about the centre *• The map shows a 
southern sector where the centre of gravity had moved five miles 
between 1913 and 1962 from its original emplacement in St Kilda on 
the coast and four miles south of the City centre. In the other eastern 
sector of Toorak movement had not been as marked or as direct only 
covering two miles from its original source It was also a tighter and 
more compact sector with a smaller mean distance of deviation In 
explanation or these sectors and the differences between them Johnston 

« T R. Anderson and J A EgeUnd (1961) 398 

*’ See chapter 9 page 184 

“ R ] Johnston (1966) The location of h gh status residential arras C»|r 
Amulet 48B 25 (Stociholm) 

i 5 K j T jtntiroMiT //£££/ 

«• See J F Hart (1954) Central tendency in areal dutnbut on. Etm Cfogr 30 
48-59 
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Figure 11-7: The development of the 
residential areas of Melbourne. 1 860 "ll 960 © deviation 
Johnston {1966) The circles represent the mean deviation 
of the distance at which high status persons live from . wb 
centre of gravity of the distribution These were comp 
separately for the eastern and southern sectors The 
definition of 'high status' was the home addresses > ot t 
Melbourne persons recorded in Who's Who in Austr 
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adds to the sector interpretation of Hoyt the sociocultural variables 
which Firey introduced. 47 Toorai, he argues, has not expanded physi- 
cally because of the larger mansions with extensive estates which on 
subdivision allowed intensification rather than expansion when demand 
for space arose since the area had long been 'the peak of residential 
aspirations’ 45 Individual and msti national restraints have been operative 
m the preservation of the area’s character This bnef study indicates 
that the detailed mode of extension of high status residential areas does 
conform to Hoyt’s sectoral interpretation and where a class dimension 
is revealed in social area analysis it conforms to the same spatial arrange- 
ment. Prestige, too, is a self-perpetuating influence and generates an 
element of stability m the location of high status areas which are 
often tied to their points of origin 

The second component which many analyses have revealed is the 
one Shevky and Bell termed ‘urbanization’ but which is usually 
renamed ‘family status’ to giv e it a dear connotation and detach it from 
wider implications According to Anderson and Fgeland 49 it does 
not conform to the location pattern of social status groups and most 
other investigators agree. 60 Perhaps the most convincing study is that 
of Toronto by R. A. Murdie in which not only was a component 
analysis carried out for J9ol and 1961 using 86 and 78 variables 
respectively, but change during the decade was also analysed. Murdie 
concludes, ‘the economic status dimension moved outwards in a 
general sectoral arrangement with the wedges of high and low status 
widening towards the periphery of the metropolitan area The 
family status dimension tended to move outwards from the city centre 
in a concentric fashion ,SI Family status in this context is defined by a 
factor characterized by large, young families, few women working out- 
side the home, single family dwellings and high car and home ownership 
at one end and the converse at the other For this situation there is a 
contrasting set of explanations to those for the social class factor This 
bes generally in the different needs of the family at different stages in 
the cycle of development Alonso remarks on this in recording the 
increase of apartment construction m the USA *We have mentioned 

*’ See chapter 9, page* 190-91 

" R- J Johnston (1966), 53 For a further study *ee R- K Middleton (1966) 
Measuring ultra urban residential quality a method for determining residential 
morphology Pnf Gevgr 18, 352 

** J R Anderson and J R. Egtland (1°61) 

“ B.J U Berry and R J Tennant (1965) Metropolitan planning guidelines 
Comm! Struct (Chicago) P O Pedersen (1967) An empirical mode] of urban populs 
bon structure a factor analytical study of the population structure in Copenhagen. 
proc First S£«&una»-/Wirf Rtf Set Seminar II arson 

•» R. A. Murdie (1969), 142-4 
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the convection-flow life cycle of the American middle class family. 
The young and the old need apartments while it is those in their 
thirties that power the demand lor single family homes ,52 The implica- 
tion is that the young adult will seek an apartment near the city centre 
and will only look for the more spacious single family house with its 
garden or yard when he is married and has a family As the family 
leases home then there is considerable attraction in a more easily 
managed apartment near the city centre The individual, therefore, 
in the context of his life cycle moves across the city setting up the 
distance«to-centre/family relationship which is revealed by these 
analyses The whole crux of the matter was summarized by one brought 
up in a city — 'houses are for kids, apartments are for adults ’ Robson 
pros ides a more elegant version, ‘VVhether a family chooses to live in 
the inner or the peripheral parts of a town can therefore be determined 
by its assessments of the importance of land inputs as against commu- 
ting inputs and the balance of this equation of family budgeting will 
change depending on which stage of its life cycle the family is in as 
much as upon ns income level 53 There is an increasing array of 
empirical e\ idence to support this view derived as it is from a generalized 
level of investigation Rossi from a series of intensive interviews and 
follow up studies concluded, ’the major function of mobility (is] the 
process by which families adjust their housing to the housing needs 
that are generated by the shifts in family composition that accompany 
life cycle changes ’»* 

The conclusion from these studies is that the two major controls on 
the decision where to live in a city are socioeconomic status, including 
both the ability to pay rates and rents, the picture the individual has 
of hunselTand the sort of social group into which he wishes to opt, and 
life cycle ‘status where the family s needs exercise a strong influence 
Both of these operate through a nexus of institutional and Cultural 
constraints 

The third component of social variation in cities which was isolated 
by Shevky and has been confirmed by many component analjses is 
ethnicity’ or ethnic status This was called by Shevky, segregation or 
the group phenomenon of isolation It is concerned svith the degree to 
which cultural and racial groups become separated in the city and 
hence with the urban ghetto It was appropriate that a study of the 
ghetto emerged from the Chicago ecologists and Wirth’s book, entitled 
Tht gntdii treated it as a phenomenon within the context of human 
eco ogy The ghetto was ‘not the product of design but rather the 


•* u 



Alonso (1964), 230 

H *“•' (1955) Wh, f am j u 
ttirril <7356) The ghetto 


“ B T Robson (1969), 243 
e, S (Glencoe, Ifl J 
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unwitting crystallization of needs and practices rooted in the customs 
and heritages religious and secular, of the Jews themselves ,s6 Jews 
drifted into separate cultural areas not due to external pressures but 
largely through the desire to associate in an area where religious 
observances could be followed without arousing alarm and also for 
secunty 'The voluntary segregation of the Jews m ghettos had much 
in common with the segregation of negroes and immigrants in modem 
cities The tolerance that strange ways of living need and find m 
immigrant colonies, in Latin quarters is a pow erful factor in the 
sifting of the population and its allocation m separate cultural areas 
157 This is, however, too simple an identification and certainly 
two types of ghetto can be recognized which play diametrically 
opposite roles 

1 The temporary ghetto This is a segregated area through which 
populations become adjusted to new wap of life In particular 
immigrants to a country or a city find immediate refuge with 
people of their own kind until the> have adjusted to urban living 
in a country and, with a rise in their socio-economic status and 
acquisition of native mores, they become diffused through the 
population This process can act for native rural immigrants (the 
slum) or culturally alien elements (the ghetto) This is the tradi- 
tional function of the ethnic area in American cities As acculmra 
tion progresses, the family moves out, loses its ethnic character and 
becomes pari of urban America. 

2 The permanent ghetto This is, perhaps, contrasted in degree rather 
than in nature, but it is the means by which a cultural group can 
aeuvely resist being weakened and lost in the larger community 
of which it is a part In this case a is not part of a process of assimila- 
tion but quite the reverse, the means bv which assimilation can be 
resisted and identity preserved. 

At the moment the black n the US \ is in the dilemma of not 
knowing in which of these tw o wap to regard the ghetto, as a tem- 
porary phase which will sec him become diffused throughout and 
integrated with Amen can society or as a permanent feature which will 
enable him to dev clop his ow n way of life, opting out of the value sptem 
of white, middle-class America If the latter course is taken the problem 
then becomes one not of dissolving the ghetto but rather of emphasizing 
it and obtaining a fair share of community investment. This could 
lead to an ironic reversal to the ‘separate but equal’ principle of the 
pre anti segration legislation and to apartheid To a large extent 

•• L. Wirth (t«*56>. 1ft *’ I- " -nh (1956) 20 
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the difficulties of the blacks in the USA are derived from the fact that 
instead of being the temporary feature it has been for almost all other 
immigrant groups the ghetto became permanent whether the blacks 
wanted it that way or not ‘The early pattern of negro settlement within 
each metropolitan area followed that of immigrant groups Migrants 
converged on the older sections of the central city because the lower 
cost housing was there, friends and relatives were likely to be there, and 
the older neighbourhoods then often had good public transport ’ 6a 
But unlike other incoming groups a subsequent pattern of dispersal 
has not happened Morrill 5 ® has suggested four reasons for this 

1 Prejudice and discrimination These need no elaboration m this 
context 

2 Characteristics of the black By this Morrill means to include all 
those difficulties faced by members of a minority group when they 
leave the shelter of the ghetto This is especially acute when 
physical differences are evident 

3 Real estate and associated financial institutions 80 Apart from any 
ideological commitment the interest of these people is to avoid any 
change in the character of an area that would result in prices 
falling Once they do begin to fall the greatest profit is to be derived 
from encouraging rapid selling 

4 Legal and governmental barriers These have been severely eroded 
over the last decade 


‘In summary, the concentration of negroes in central cities results from 
a combination of forces Some of these forces such as migration and 
imual settlement patterns in older neighbourhoods, are similar to 
those which affected previous ethnic minorities Others — particularly 
discrimination in employment and segregation in housing and schools 
— are a result of white attitudes based on race and colour These 
forces continue to shape the future of the central city ’ 61 

Morrill, in the same paper quoted above, identified the expansion 
of the ghetto as a process of spatial diffusion The mechanism is related 
to the gradual spread of black occupancy as marginal blocks are 
penetrated and then rapidly change in character (figure 11-8) so that 
any form of racial integration is most difficult to sustain There can 
be identified for most blocks or streets what is called a ‘tipping point’, 


** O Kerner, chairman (19681 Report of the Hah 
Disorder,, 241-4 (New York) 

5s] 339-61 M ° mU ' 1955 ' The Negro ghetto proble 

*1 ' Suable- Jiudy lee Joe T Darden (1973) 

tenant ia segregation of a people (Lexington, Mass ) 
u Berner chairman (1966) 
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‘once the proportion of non whites exceeds the limns of the neighbour- 
hood’s tolerance for inter-racial living (this is the tip point) the whites 
move out ’® 2 A figure of 30 per cent black occupancy has been suggested 
as this figure, though it will vary in relation to a wide range of other 
factors 93 

The effective result of these forces is the emergence in large a ties of 
clearly marked ethnic areas representing this third component of 
social area make-up The location of these areas is implicit in their 
history As the exodus of white populauon from the centre of the 
city to the suburbs has proceeded, so the ghetto has been intensified as 
a portion of the inner city If one accepts a spaual diffusion process for 
ghetto expansion then this will take place where white resistance is 
least effective Since areas high in socio-economic status are sectoral, 
often retaining a link with the centre, the ghetto will tend to be 
squeezed into a sector like arrangement, made up of a senes of blobs 
around the inner city This is the situation which Murdie proposed 
for the ethnic areas of Toronto from his survey of that city 

A broad comparison can be made with the areas in British cities 
where immigrants have clustered In a study of Birmingham P N 
Jones has argued that these are not to be called ghettos in the stnet 
sense of the term since they are not exclusively dominated by one 
cultural group but arc rather mixed areas " In the clusters of immigrant 
areas he identified in Birmingham the coloured population only 
forms some 14 6 per cent of the population, with a maximum of 
18 5 per cent This compares with figures for example from Cleveland 
Ohio, which show that 80 per cent of the black population lived in 
census tracts which were 75 per cent black in composition ** K and 
T Taeuber® 4 employ ed the segregation index (see page 263) and found 
that for 207 of the largest US cities it was 86 2 in 1960 Jones is probably 
right, therefore, to argue that he is not dealing with ghettos in the proper 
sense Nevertheless most studies of change between 1961 and 1966 
showed that ‘intensification has remained the dominant spatial process 
rather than a hoped for dupe rial and suburbanization Movement to 
areas of post 1920 housing, whether private or municipal, is clearl) not 
enough to make an) significant impact in comparison with the concen- 
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trations of the middle ring of the city 187 Figure 1 1 9 shows 1 1 clusters 
of immigrants Jones could identify in Birmingham in I960 This 
suggests an arrangement both zonal and sectoral There is a clear zone 
of occupation apparent which avoids the inner city and is closely 
linked to the high density middle-zone This is a consequence partly of 
structural, partly of institutional factors The inner zone is an area of 
late nineteenth-century slums, particularly of small houses or cottages 
built around courts These are inherently ill suited to immigrant needs 
because of their veiy small size Moreover large tracts are now mumci 
pally owned and scheduled as comprehensiv e redevelopment areas 
The immigrant clusters have, therefore, been pushed out and have 
taken over the high density, later by law terraces and even larger but 
contemporary houses and villas These have often leases with only a 
short time to run, which makes normal mortgages difficult to obtain so 
that they become available for a quick cash sale and are large enough 
to house immigrant families This ‘invasion’ is made all the easier since 
the houses lack modem amenities, not only internally but externally as 
well, as for example in the absence of garages or garage space The 
result is that ‘the dusters are not typically sited in the slum ridden 
heart of the city, but in the tree lined, often attractive towns capes of the 
middle ring ’*• 

Two spaUal influences have been at work to create this situation in 
Birmingham The first is the physical and institutional restraints 
operating in the cit) centre which have prevented the take over of 
the oldest poorest properties The second is the resistance from 
the suburbs together with the particular conditions required by the 
immigrants, the economic resources they have, and their need to 

n P N Jones (I970J Some aspects of the changing distribution of coloured 
immigrants in B rmingham 1961-66 Trans Inst Bn/ Gngr 50, 217 See atso 
S \% C- tVinehesler (1973) Immigration and the imm grant in Coventry a study in 
segregation Inst. Bnt Grvp Study Croup in Urban Geog Unpub paper 
P N Jones (1967) 22 


Figure 11-8: Black purchases on the edge of a ghetto in 
one year After R L Momll [1965) The five shaded boxes 
refer to five identified areas within which the proportion of 
purchases in 1955 was as follows 

No of wtuio % X 

Area purchases tour purchases area negro 

1 8 3 9 32 





Figure 11-9. Immigrant clusters in Birmingham After 
P N Jones {1967) The immigrant clusters were identi- 
fied by including all contiguous enumeration districts which 
belong to the upper quartile (10 1 per cent immigrant 
population) Completely surrounded districts which fell 
below the critical value were included The colour 
definition is derived from foreign born residents from the 
West Indies India and Pakistan The clusters are 1 : Saltley. 
2* Small Heath 3' Spatkbrook 4. Highgate 5: Balsall 
Heath-North Moseley 6: Cannon Hill 7. Calthorpe Park 
8* Summerfield Park. 9: Newtown Aston 10* Handsworth. 

11 : Aston 

For a recent summary using 1971 census data see 
Jones P N (1976) Colored minorities in Birmingham 
England Ann Assoc. Amer Geogr 66(1) 89-103 




Figure 11-10: Lower diagram the expected net returns 
from investment in a new building Upper diagram idealized 
replacement cycle for individual buildings After L S Bourne 
[1967) The lower diagram is self explanatory In the upper 
diagram 0 represents the time of ongmal construction while 
K. M and P indicate the time of the theoretical optimum net 
returns on the original investment /? is the level at which 
replacement occurs and L and N redevelopment in the form of 
a new building The line* 1 — X 1 — X* represents the theoretical 
were ace «\ total property value vnth replacement by more 
intensive uses 
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associate with people of a like cultural background The result is a 
zone which is almost complete Indeed if other immigrant groups, such 
as the Irish, are added the zonal picture becomes even clearer This 
conforms to the generalized notion of a black collar around the CBD 
which is used in the Kerner report In detail, however, this nng is 
rarely complete and often extends out as invasion and succession 
proceed It is better to think of it as combining zonal and sectoral 
qualities 

Before concluding this section on the ethnic dimension it is necessary 
briefly to consider a characteristic part of most cities where economic 
and social forces react most clearly on the physical fabric — the slum 
The slum has much in common with the ghetto and the classifications 
which have been proposed — slums of hope and slums of despair,* 9 the 
urban village’ and the 'urban jungle* 7 ® — correspond with the ’tern 


Ethnic Status 


5 

a 

family States - 

I 


Economic Status. 


Figure 41-11- A < 

model of the rest- ! 

dentia! structure o! } 

the city After R A 
Murdie (1969) 

porary and the ‘permanent’ ghetto The basic cause of central blight 
has already been examined new building takes place progressively 
furiher away from (he centre and slums occur where the reciprocal 
process of central redevelopment does not take place There are several 
tea *°™ ^ or this imbalance Buildings are long term investments and 
modification i s costly They are also not casil> detachable from the 

** ^ Stake (1962) A theory of slums Lend Eton 43 187 97 
« J Gam (J95->) Ttr nllega, 4 (New York) 
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area in which they are sited The result is that with age and use the 
xalue of a building declines in terms of the net return on investment A 
point can be reached when redevelopment would give a greater 
return that is, it would compensate the cost of removing the building, 
the cost of a new one and the loss of returns during the process Rising 
land values imply an increasingly intensive use 71 (figure 1 1-10) This 
can be achieved by the subdivision of houses thus creating the situation 
where slum rents per unit area and return on capital are among the 
highest If this does not happen a wide range of problems faces the 
potential developer, among them the difficulties of widespread owner 
ship of small units and of acquisition Moreover any large area wall 
include property in a \ anety of conditions — many planning authorities 
have been accused of the demolition of houses of good quality m a 
policy ofcomprchenstv e redevelopment The result is that capital can be 
better devoted to the commercial property of the centre or the 
residential suburb It is not economically viable for private capital to 
provide housing for low income groups, and thus the inner areas must 
either deteriorate into slums, be redeveloped by private capital as 
luxury apartment blocks or by public capital for bousing As they 
deteriorate they provide the milieu where the newcomer to the city can 
find refuge together with the dropout In relation to the urban society 
at large those on their way to integration within it and those on their 
way to rejection of it, find common ground in an environment of decay 
and dilapidation 72 

Comments of this kind have been drawn together by J A Rex in a 
study of the ‘sociology’ of the zone tn transition, 73 a characterise area 
of the city alrcadv discussed m the context or the CUD Rex presents a 
model basrd on thrre elements 

1 A general theory of housing classes tn the city This to a large extent 
accepts standard notions of the decay of central property and the 
(light to the suburbs ‘I suggest that the basic process underlvmg 
urban social interaction is competition for scarce and desired types 
of hounng In this process people are distinguished from one 
another bv their strength in the housing market or, more generally , 



280 m»v -r <•»«" <m°0« A " ,v 


1* C,n rr ReX WOtCS >0 a 
m rhe system of housing alloc ='“” to ,he allocation of 

British comer. ho has .o ™ the United States 

m „„, opal housing .hams found ms^r ctotjr Th.s 

, , , to ry ./ “"J under .ho WhmWf 

takes in the situations already discussc 

component and the role of the ghetto ^ocuhons m I* 

3 » ' h ' lb ” k 
mica oo. •/ This has „„„„ „f .hogeogta 

since 11 IS marginal .o .he d , rforma l association, 

pher But moll certainly he a.ay lorma oilier group 

mediate ,n .1 e confhe.s .ha, anwr JW < of chin alIn a , 

relations is of significance Re* meanings values and 

overcoming social .solution . ,he a.tainnven. of group 

beliefs administering pasm” 1 “ f lhat ,he tensions which 
goal. The result is .0 modify “begone of transition is a 

must arise are ««>?£ 

- "" u,te - 

pursued by more violent means 

Rex has effectively systematized “hat area of the 

areas of the C1.V or the .one of tramtuon »"Ce «tl lly the 
city is here the least privileged housing cla ^ conc emed 

landlords and tenants of lodging fthcZon e of transition 

with a structural rather than a loatf»na 1 notion J M of , hc clty 

which he conceives as only partly tied -» £« ' , n this volume 

bv the first of h.s three elements Alar ‘ J^ aJ reviewed as 

(chapter 10 pp 241 5) when * ‘ . , hat m spite of the attempts to 

part of the CBD margins .t was noted ' * h = ^ sfcond largest 
define it m terms of commercial and mdusm d that there 

single use was residential It has already bcen demons The 

is no zone as such in spat.al terms but rather ^ whlC hare 

structural ideas put together by Rex tllumina c economic 

in operation These must be integrated w.thlhesWdy ^ of 

processes at work at the city centre before y 

spatial patterns can progress , .ocioeconotmc 

It is possible to combine the ethnic variable with 
status— including the lowest groups living in t e s d tor of the 

family status and to adopt Murdie s mode as (figure 1 1 H) 

ctvenUaf elemeut! nr the residential structure of the c “L 1 ?L,„,ed 
This can be stated ,n term, of rhe hypotheses that Murdte propo 
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1 Economic status tends to be associated with measures of income, 
occupation, and education and tends to be distributed sectonally 

2 Family status tends to be associated with fertility, type of household, 
and labour force participation by women and tends to be distributed 
concentrically 

3 Ethnic status tends to form 'groupings’ which can be superimposed 
upon the cellular structure created by combinations of sectorial and 
concentric patterns 18 

In spite of the bnef inclusion of Birmingham, England, in the earlier 
discussion, the conclusions hate been those denied from American 
literature and based on American experience Certainly the family 
status’ variable would not play anything like as important a role in 
Bntain or western Europe as m the United States In his study of 
Sunderland, Robson found that an analysis of thirty variables resulted 
in a first component which could be interpreted as associated with 
social class The second component was a measure of housing con- 
ditions 17 Neither family status nor ethmcitv emerged It is also worths 
of note that a study of Cardiff and Swansea produced a first component 
associated with housing conditions 78 

The view that British a ties produce somewhat different dimensions 
in terms of factorial ecology as compared with North American 
examples haj been challenged by Davies and Lewis in a study of 
Leicester ~ 9 From their analysis they state that ‘it has proved possible 
to demonstrate that the basic urban dimensions of Leicester conform 
much more closely to the standard North American patterns than has 
hitherto been suggested * Moreover it was also found appropriate to 
relate these dimensions m Leicester to concentric, sectoral and clustered 
spatial patterns as shown m figure 11-11*° Again R J Johnston* 1 in a 
study of four New Zealand cities (Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch 
and Dunedin) reaches a simitar conclusion and proceeds to quote 
Timms’s new that ‘the demonstration that there are consistent 

’• R. A Murdie (1%9), 7 

"BT RoWm (1969), )5»-67 

T * » T Herbert (1970), 87-83 

T M\ h. D Davies and G J Lewii (19'31 TU urban d iw™«« of Ixwoier, 
England, in B D Clark and M B. Cleave, cd tor* (1973) Sotul prlinra in tiim- 
lilt Bril Greff S/vt M 5 (London! 

" C J Lewis (1972) Leicester— urban ttmciurr and regional relations! ips, in 
N P)e, eel lor (1972) IrKttlrr tit rr t *m i\*trrtitt) C J Lew » and W K. D 
Danes (1971) The Social patterning of a Bnush city the cav of Leicester 
TpA wnmnw t^r 65 3) W 707 

R. J Jehmton {19'3} Rnxlrwiu! <!rflrrrmitrx*> la xayoe New Zealand urban 
arras a comrarstnr factorial ecology, in B. D Clark and M B Glease, ed oca 
(J9-3) 
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patterns in. the factorial invanance of cities m different parts of the 
world poses a major challenge to urban theory ’** This is certainly 
true although three relevant areas of work need to be noted 

1 Both Davies and Lewis and Johnson note tiiat the standard dimen 
sions can be considered as being made up of lower order compo 
nents (See section 3 below ) 

2 Undoubtedly such theory will need to be related to ideas on the 
processes of modernization and the social changes which take place 
(See section 4 ) 

3 Like studies of central place systems at an aggregate level, social 
area analysis leads (o an impasse it provides an effective descrip 
tton but explanation tends to move away from the aggregate to the 
individual level (See section 5 ) 


3 SUBDIMENSIONS OF SOCIAL AREAS 

Davies and Lewis in their Leicester study first establish an eight 
factor (first order) solution from the initial set of variables The eight 
factors arc identified as socioeconomic status, mobility, stage m lde 
cycle, substandardness (of housing), mobile young adult, ethnicity, 
economic participation, utban fringe, females They then proceed to 
factor analyse the matrix of correlations between the eight factors and 
to derive from the exercise three (second order) factors which they 
label social status, family status, ethnicity The levels of generalization 
can be identified as follows 


Full order lute Leading 

Substandardness — ~0 61 - 

Urban fringe- — +0 76 


Fint ranking correlations 
Second ranking correlations 


Second order title 
| Social status 


The social status dimension is made up of three subdimensions one of 
which refers to the quality of housing and another to characteristics 
of the rural urban fringe The point of real i meres! however, is that in 
Britain socioeconomic status is not entirely separated from family 
status (see also p 70) and this immediately indicates the need for 
some stud) to identify the form of any developmental sequence which 


" D ft G Tun 
(Cambridge) See 
urban residential p 


ms <1971) The urban mosaic Towards a t 
stso R J Johnston (1972) Towards 
stterns Progress to Geography 4, 82 124 


ory of residential segregation 
general model of intra 
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4 A DEVELOPMENTAL MODEL OF SOCIAL AREAS 

A starting point is the work of Abu Lngbod on Cairo Thirteen 
i anables w ere employ ed in her analysis and the first factor abstracted 
ssas identified as representing style of life for the ! higMy 
\ anables reflect economic aspects ofa life slylewh c > f 

is increasingly finding expression in more modem famd' ““ h ° f 
female education delayed age of mamage and loner fernl I tj . The 
second factor is mterpreted as representing a male dtOTmanee md the 
third social dis-orgameation But for present ™' f 

sigmficant finding ,s the close association between “Si 

family sta.n, and variables of social rank ■» Them am many pon b e 
explanations for such a situation which n a, odds wa.h ha n 
American studies for example in Egypt the «»““■ ° 
pen-as.se an element ofnrban life .ha, canons stage, of the t fam dycj = 
are played on, within the same household, -rather han .sorted in 
sequential ms.denual settings" Even if mh"e 

social rank and family type is accepted it would ,ull be possible m h 
a variable which could be called family statu. _ m 
soaal rank providing two conditions were > . ce and 

the family cy cle were clearly associated '" th ^ to meet 

secondly that a stock of ^different stages .n the family 

the changes m residence demanded at ^ countries 

cycle These conditions do “j" , hal ,hey do not do so in 

indeed the Leicester evidence above indicate, mat cy 
Britain It could be argued .ha, the model P""*"”"* , ‘, hat , he 
particular to North Amenta Abu Lughod „ hm 

conventional western \ anables are o nt at ^. n ethnic or treba] groups 

contrasts derive from cultural variatio g housing type and a 

and where them is a low leselof difeent.a.mn ojhousmg Jy^^ ^ 

residual element of extended househol s . J neede d to take 

made ,t becomes clear that an extended rnodd 1 is ^ 

account of these variations m t e subsumej the contrasting 
present a developmental continuum pre m dustnal and 

locations of high quality residential dcal t with earlier 

industrial cities and the changes in developm 

(pp 177 9) . imnhclt , n ,he polarized situations 

Such a developmental model is imphc.t m P° and for modem 
epitomized for the pre industrial city > J r S 

n J L Abu Lughod (1969) 207 
Soaol 74 44 >-91 
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industrial c.t.us by 

to establish the process of ™‘"'“ ° met , mo ,phos.. In a study 

Indeed several studies eapl.c.tlyport»y U m* Santiago- 

of four Latin Amenean , “"S±f3 Sad.tlonal pattern. «1 
Amato demonstrates the col I' 1 ' i\Vilh the advent of 

emergence of new spatial en , of new transport 

dustnali/alion, the ™T meree nrany etties moved away 

facilities and the growth .''r”" r ama." oLurronco, signa ling 
from (the) colonial model The ,|,e (ItglU of 'l>e 

the breakdown of traditional la ^ and Pyle write of R>° 

upper classes to suburban locations ,„d u , trial city, in terms 

de Janeiro that though many would see i m of , hc features oT 

of its social organization it clearly B1 H lie exp ]icit 

the pre industrial cty and of the Writing 

use of the word ‘transitional sugges s a P lncreas ,ng functional 

of Calcutta, Berry and Rees argue £atthc« d.fferen 

differentiation of land use, alo "S* * m transition, alongside 

tiatvon And comisten l w 'tli th C notion ^ f Usm 

these bases of differentiation arc a * tr ° S „ Amenca n forma- 
gradient, comparable in many ways provide a synthetic 

ulations or urbanization •• The bravest * Pj ' T ^ mms in The urban 
framework for these changes has J a ji lg h degree of pre 

mosaic Timms maintains that in socie y differentiation an 

modern coalescence between the cn c ” * i°£hl y predictive of h.s 
individual s status in one institutional realm * • togVYP way of 

standing in others Status is ascribed and rela % d With 
life, ethnic identity and place of resident ar indl ^d U aVs kinship 

modernization this coalescence bre basIS for pre dicUng his 

connections no longer provide an almost p e f Per haps the 

social rank, his place of residence, or, eve qul te remarkable 

most interesting feature of T.mms’s sta.emcnt^ in 

parallelism with the notions of ' S ir,h w „ e secIX as the basis 

chapter 2 on the urbanization process and t y . Timms 

from which Shevky and Bell developed social a ^SnUanon m 
implies that a change takes place from a single axis ofd.ffcren ^ ^ 
the pre industrial state to the more complex dimc "\ ° f lhe typ e 

temporary city This is accompanied by spatial resorting of the y P 


*• P Amato (1970) Elitism and settlement pati 
Jl Am I nl Tour Floor 36 (l ), 96-105 

•’ F B Moms and G F Pyle (1971) The soen 
Eton Geogr 47 (2 supplement) 286-99 
•• B J L Berry and P H Rees, (1969) 
••DWG Timms (1971), 138-149 


i of Rio dc Jancn 
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already noted in Latin American cities, but much more work is needed 

to identify this process of spatial change 

It is not difficult to present a picture of past transformations n the 
cities of western Europe along similar lines At times an ea5 -P^f , 
has been maintained, but Warnes has questioned this on the b»> th« 
,t was no. changes tn mob.l.ty that were cructal but “"O' “ 
industrial installations 'The evidence alsn make, .. clear that dhe red 
of changing spa.tal mobility in transforming the residential , ruc.ure of 
towns should not be overemphasized At least as importan 
the changing organ.za.ton and scale of employment 
prevalence of domestic oeeupanons ended and the : stream 1 ran e ° 
other employing umts mcreased, adjnstmen.s to 
structure were takmg place « Even so .here ,, dnrm deuce tat 
the owning classes were moving from centre to su u 
for on the spot control or early industry by “ d 

removed from the nonon of the rerun ““ , certainly possible to 
political institutions m pre industnal societi , f m dusliy are 

argue that the changing structure and mo i op certainly 

more significant than mobtb.y as a factor on „s own bu this * W 
does no. detract from the idea that ^"8=, m nme.ren h century 
Europe parallel those takmg place m the less deseloped world 

5 m»pm.L looat. 0 -. the m»tni op o„aoomoat.oi am. 

RESIDENTIAL CHOICE Is^.t.rhold 

It is possible to introduce this problem by ffiewammatm ^ were 

activity systems, in much the same w y Household 

suggjed^as providing a profitab^ to social and 
actmues include a vast range extending iro > studlcs of th ,s 

recreational activities and to shopping fruitful 82 but one 

sort and results from investigations are no , . back to the 

study from Detroit 93 illustrates the P nnc ’P ^ , fiye major sectors of 
previous discussion m this chapter or populations had 

me.mpoh.an De.ro.t, the f “ “rf to fom a 'centre line' 

been calculated in a previous study J 

A M t\ames (1973) Residential patterns man emerging industrial 

‘S£5rt M r5 

R.V Semh.S F Flory.R R B “'“'" ,r ,;iS„'t,Lb~ li-i*™**” 

urUractum and ranat mltgrelian in l/u Dttrn " ,a ‘ \(. r hiffan University) 

t a ^ * E, £S 7.£r« 

Umv erstty, Inst. lute for Regional and Urban Stud.es 
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i ffi<nin* 11-12) A similar technique was 

of wh„e and “8™ l nstrattfied *unplc ° r I»' >u 1 

now usee. to define a centre “ “„„„ g places of 

lation questioned as t he resldcncc location 

associations they belonged to * ke „ wuh whom they interacted 

friends, neighbours, relatives and coworken ^ ^ fomial and ^formal 

In this manner point locations we 195 From these points a mean 

associational act. vine. of each re^ond™‘ ,„ cd to form »" 

centre of E r.v..y was ””1“. „ clear that re, dent, »1 

interaction l.ne (figure 11-12) F ~” ““ mKr ac„oo The activity 
segregation „ content, arc related » 

systems of these two populations, 

diiTtrent areas , residential choice— parttcular- 

Tosomecxtentit can be suggested t m determining the 

ly in mtra-urban relocation which plays a larg P stem s But 

Ll pattern — is the funet.on *?* 

there are two sorts of activity which could c rf work and the 

The one is directed towards emp oyme P y haJ examined the 

other to social and leisure a trob Considering them as 

relative stress to be put on these ^ .economic competition 

competing hypotheses The ^ ^ ba5 , c factor and in con- 

hypothesis in which the ability to p y or mfluenccs m the 

sequence journcy-to work and si t oca ,i 0 nal behaviour of residen 

residential decision Differences in heir budget costs and in- 

tial decision makers are due to difference h % the spatial 

come resources, and it is this difference ‘hatae Uo 

distribution of socio-economic 8™“^ , po P rte d by empirical 

maintains that such a proposition is nowlie PP hypo thcsi* 

evidence and sets out in contrast the second * T in deed 

which argues that residential decisions A »T needs and 

subconscious social choice relate the . eco nomic competi 

desires of people Most empirical stu J cia i class and dis 

tion interpretation and find no relation c r conclusion 

tance to work For example, Halvorson themajor c ^ 

to be drawn from the data summarized ® or f acto r in the 

journey to work or work access constitu es positive con- 

residential location decision’ 99 Halvorson goes quality of 

elusions which relate res, demur, loc.rnu decision lo the qn 


• s R V Smith et aha (1967), 13 . n 

»« BM Moriarty (19701 A test of alternative hypotheses 01 u 
rowlh free Assoc of Am Gtt>% 2,97-101 

B M Moriarty (1970), 98 , 

„„ „ ,, , A. nnrf thr reunify -to work in 


«..t fc,™.. - “* “ 

Untv ofCmcmnau unpubl shed Ph D thesis 




figure 11-12: Residential interaction patterns in the Detroit Area 1965 The method of construction of the 
residential and interaction lines is indicated in the text After R V Smith et aha (1967) 
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housing and the quality of 

investigation t on are best presented in a residents 

These areas of present mvestiga ^ rcasons operative m the 

location decision model which s m diagrammatic 

sss c.r"ou”cSr«. f .nd 

Ld expectations , the other » « etoal land J . u « „„l,.y\ 

tics of the locale These two sets , , J satisfaction or 

which essentially meastires “ ’ la „ utility of the present 

dissatisfaction with, given l«at, on If Tbe P » « e ds, the 

residential site diverges Tie. Th , divergence between 

individual will consider a new locatio , hc operation of 

present site and possible new , P hre Lens to alter, the 

•stressors', or by any change “h“* factors-for 

status quo These could be rel children or the 

example, an increase in family size by the bir<n o ^ cxtern al 

coming of inlaws to live with ,he ort he buying up of 

forces such as the building of a Thcy nce d not be 

proximate houses by people of different change in the way the 

as tangible as these examples for instance, , n ^,. P ,, es From the 
household regards its social status could give ^ ^ poSSl bihty of 
impact of such stresses comes the decision household m 

an alternative locat.on Two related expe ctcd at 

their consideration The first is to define t e qu order to find such 

a new location and the second to carry out a search in order 
a location , comparc desirable 

A number of studies have attempted to Chamn et olid 103 

quaht.es Perhaps the most useful ts that by Butler, Chapin 


•" D T Herbert (1972) Urban Geography A social p"‘P" 
Abbot) 

'«J Wolperl (1965) Behavioural Aspects of the decision 

Set Assoc 15, 159-169 

t«* L A Brown and E G Moore (1970) The intra urba 
perspective Geogt Annaler (Scries B) 52, 1-13 
,M L A Brown and E G Moore (1970, 1 
»« E \N Butler F S Chapin tl alia (1969) Moving 
cho ce A national survey US Highway Research Board. Aol 
research report 81 (Washington DC) 


r, 246-256 ( 
migrate Pap‘ 


•esidential 

:* highway 



:OMR&R1SONof possitwl ties 
and expectations | 


Figure 11-13: A residential location d “' s, ° h " at m p °,i 
Modified from D T Herbert {1972) m|ned by a 

utility is a complex notion and will be obvious is 

complex senes of trade oils' of which daemostwi^ ^ 

a desired house in an undesirable 
inadequate house in a desired area 
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who from a nationwide survey in the United States report that metro 
pohian households prefer 

1 Bcttei neighbourhood quality with either a less desirable housing 
unit or less accessible location over a less desirable neighbourhood 
with either a better housing unit or better accessibility (Over 
w helmmgly — approximately 70 per cent to 27 per cent ) 

2 A house that is desirable inside but appears less so outside to one 
where an attractive exterior belies the interior (Overwhelmingly — 
80 4 per cent to 14 2 per cent ) 

3 Access to better than average schools in an area with higher taxes 
to lower taxes and less desirable schools (Overwhelmingly — 
78 3 per cent to 15 2 per cent ) 

4 A conflicting combination of a new or fairly new house together 
with a well established neighbourhood 

5 Modern architectural style to traditional (But barely — 4o o per cent 
to 37 6 per cent ) 

6 A housing unit all on one floor 

7 Few children in the neighbourhood 

8 Large lots to small lots 

A listing of possible qualities is also presented by Brown and Moore 101 
Attempts to identify the most consistently emphasized features have 
isolated two — the house itself that is the various physical features of 
the dwelling especially the space available and its social and physical 
environment 

Perhaps the most interesting attempt to approach this problem has 
been G L Petersen s 105 Respondents were ashed to detail their 
judgements on photographs of residential areas rated in relation to ten 
selected variables The replies were factor analysed to produce a first 
factor which was essentially physical quality closely associated with age 
of the structures and the second an environmental quality named 
harmony with nature as reflected in such things as amount or greenery 
privacy and open space 

After the definition of expected qualities, the household is then faced 
With the problem of searching for information on the possibilities 
available A diagram constructed by Silk is reproduced (figure 1 1 14) 

“* h. A Srov>n and E C Moore (1970) 5 

G L Petersen (1967) A model of preference quant tati e analys s of the 
on visual appearance of residential neighbourhoods J Reg Sti Assoc 
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Webber’s non place urban realms all the more significant^ V P e °P 'Jj 
structure their lives within these realms thcn t soatial behaviour, 
identifying this structuring and assessing its impac on 1 S P*‘* , The 

and so one enters the field of ‘social networks m urban tfal 

book edited by J C Mitchell with that title ^ “ncerne a „ 

African towns, but the basic notions set out there can b g ^ 
applied to the various realms in which the P rk lt is 

order to give some indication of the flavour of Mitchel 
worthwhile outlining very briefly his identification of the morp S ^ 

and interactional characteristics of social networks 
logical characteristics arc 

1 Anchorage This defines the point of origin of the nct V OT ^‘ frf 
can have no absolute meaning, it must be defined in e 

an investigation as the individual on whom the network is 

2 This define, the depee to which an 1 “ d ' vl f“* 1 “J £ 

contacted via the network or the extent to which he can 
others The ease with which others can be reached is of obvio 
importance to any network „„ lires 

3 Density This is a different concept to reachability for it mcas 
the interaction between all members of the network 

4 Range This assesses the number of people in regular and a 
contact with an individual 


The interactional criteria are 

5 Content This defines the basis on which contacts within the networks 

are made It could, for example, be kinship, religion, work or 
friendship , . 

6 DirecleJness This is a measure of reciprocity, of the extent to wn 

contacts are one way or not e 

7 Durability Some networks come into being for a very speci 

purpose, perhaps to advocate a public policy of some sort, and men 
disappear Not all networks are permanent . 

8 Intensity Individuals will vary in the degree to which they ec 
themselves committed to the network, ranging from the compK 
commitment that its members may feel to an organization h* e 
Mafia to a much more casuat involvement in minor causes I 15 


,0 ’ M M Webber (1964) The urban place and the 
M M Webber et aha editor* (1964) Explorations tnlo un 
See p 310 

101 J C Mitchell (1969) Sofia' networks m urban situation 
*" This outline is from J C Mitchell (1969) The 
networks mj G Mitchell, ed tor (1969) 1-50 


•t (Philadelphia) 


is (Manche 
concept a 
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worth observing that in common ever) da) terms the word Mafia 
is used to denote a network .. 

9 Fuqutncy The frequency of contact between the members will O 
and this becomes a measurable feature of interaction 
These nine measures can be applied to any interactive situation 
whether it be a complex of business links or a ^pattern ° , 

membership It ,s implicit in the ideas of \Urth and .he reasons of 
Webber, that in an urban context these various re c ( j ie 

discrete as the urbamte segregates the roles P* a > c n disolav 

geographer has a tenuous interest but, although the ne^vorks d«pla> 
aspatial interactions between populations, implicit wi 
relative locations and hence spatial mamfestauons _, orn holo<ncal 
‘the content of these spatial links remains cniica ** n are onK 

networks alone are inadequate, social networks, y e . ni ’, t ono f 

marginally, paual - T^e investigation , of 

urban social networks presents a research prob VnmmumUes’ 

It cgh, ssiU repeal .ha ex.en, » uh.ch «w »»« 

are emerging within the larger urban region 

have in the residential location decision , , household s 

The end re=ul, of theee studms of the .ndmdnal or h«a»eW 
residential locauon decision should be lo build U P r ° of residential 
Its el to the explanation of the location and ahar “ explanation lo 

area, This supposedly aso.ds the impasse of '“ d ^“““ p, £ h av,our 
"Inch macro-scaled studies are Ued, JUS. “ “T. un« "factory 
studies supposedly ptovtde new direction. place 

aggregate model of central place theory B „ fundamental (see 

will reveal that here again the problem ol sc ber in this 

above, pp 3,9-81} aud that the dtlem™ “ poised ■” 
chapter m the paper by Monarty is not prop > P® w || be related 
The pront) of influences in residential decision dtat scale is 

to the scale at which the decision is being mu e ^ t ] ie crudest 
very carefully specified then confusion wa art ^ thc casc Q f 
aggregate scale of the whole city, decisions v ^ not a highl) 

journey to work and cost, for to suggest . x i and appro- 

pertinent factor is to fiy in the face of reason tche( j ( suc h as those 

pnately, the vanous aggregate raodeb arc P l ’ a som ewhat 
derived by Wilson 112 from the Lowr> formula! ^ wI1 be set 
larger scale the constraints of workplace an o , u ell become 

aside and general neighbourhood characters i 

in B D dark and M 

1.0 J Connell (1973) Social networks in urban soci iy. 

Cleave, editor (1973) . , 

"* 292 . . gnpophj c*Jpb*»»g (Londonj 

1.1 A. G Wilson (1973) U-ban end rtpymel models tn P 
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pertinent as ‘residential neighbourhoods’, sieved out at th<- first scale of 
the search, arc compared finally, at the largest scale the qualities of 
the house itself become paramount It is certainly not easy to dis- 
aggregate into a logical system the various scales of decision for this 
presupposes that individuals structure complex decisions rather than 
act on impulse or without logic 1 he argument here presented assumes 
an unreal hierarchical ordering in decision 

Perhaps the most interesting point is to relate the standard dimen- 
sions of factorial ecologies to the stressors in the location decision 
model The family cycle is certainly one of the major precipitators of 
household moves marriage, the production of children and the 
schooling of children arc obvious stressors Socio-economic status is a 
complex notion but it certainly subsumes the household's own view ol 
its social standing, which it might wish ns house to display, and also 
the money it can deploy to externalize that view in bricks and mortar 
or stone Finally ethnicity can be related broadly to the notion of 
territoriality which might define those parts of the city acceptable to 
the household To equate territoriality with action space is perhaps 
open to cuucism but the basic notions arc not far apart Thus the 
interaction study of Detroit presented earlier (page 291) as one of an 
aggregated scale of study is not as far apart as is sometimes suggested 
from behavioural studies at the micro scale Future progress seems to 
he in the attempts to specify scale in order to analyse the way in which 
the pay offs between scales arc operated But like studies in consumer 
behaviour the ultimate reduction of this approach is to tht. individual 
level where the psychologist should be most competent Even the 
individual has to be specified, for many studies refer to ‘his’ decision, 
but it is the household which moves and which married partner 
predominates in the process is relevant This creates a field of study a 
good deal removed from the conventional geographic basis of pattern 
analysis >» 


6 SOCIAL AREAS AND SOCIAL RELEV ANCE 

There is a danger that academic discussion of statistical niceties, or an 
increasingly complex review of the locational selection processes of 


,l * ’ rfus chapter has made no attempt to review those studies which have attempted 
to simulate residential growth of cities The more important are R Main, Cunnar 
Olaon and O Warneryd (1966) Approaches to simulations of urban growth 
Annl, 48B, 9-22 E J Kaiser and S F Weiss (1968) Some components of a 
7 V O' i? 0, k lfor the residential development decision process Free Assoc Am Ceogr 1, 
v .1 uT ° * convetu ' nt “urce which includes reference to work on a similar theme 
punished elsewhere by the two authors B Mahsz (1969) Implications for threshold 
theory for urban and regional planning J Tit Horn last 55, 108-10 Threshold 
eory u somewhat different in approach but has the same end in view 
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those who can afford to choose, can become somewhat remote from the 
city in reality The direct relevance of these ecological studies, however 
can be found in the growing field of the study of the indicators ol 
deprivation There is the initial problem of the extent to w ic 
deprivation can be considered m areal and ecological terms an as a 
problem in a complex or multiple situation rather than as a series ol 
discrete situations If this is set aside it can be argued that il parts ot or 
areas within the city are underprivileged or relatively deprive * 
identification can be derived from the social area studies which mis 
chapter has reviewed At the same time the dimensions of social malaise 
will be re\ealed, whether these are related to physica ousing 
ditions and the incidence of disease, economic disa vantage ir 
employment situations, or to delinquency, crime an t e pro c 
deviant behaviour This short section cannot hope to consi 
growing range of literature in relation to dehnquency or cri 
areas 114 and the social indicators of deprivation . « 

identification and characterization of areas is a basic gc g 
concern and the techniques have been developed t r ° u £ , _ . 

social area analysis and factorial ecology A good examp , zet j 

work or Giggs who has attempted to identify sociahy d.sorgamzeO 
areas m Barry, 1 1 8 and to analyse the spatial patterning os p 

|<>t > k ' d t? as 

argued that a dynamic theory of deprived arcas ,n “ ,, nc jerstanding 
will only emerge from such studies and is essential to , j. t f, e 

needed for immed.ate remed.al aeon The more aatmc» h for the 
deeper causes in fundamental social and economic process 
related to political philosophy than urban geograp y consider 

« problem appears as in ill such contexts 

ation of work by geographers on the relations p n m ,he 

economic processes and the geography ol 1 

concluding chapter {see pp 368 85) 

114 For one of the earliest British works see T Morns (H^ 7 ) Jrca > „ much 
« rti idy in social ecology (London) , but the use of the term del nq V shaw ( | 9 29) 
«rUer and derives from the work of the Chicago ecolog s mitmlt delinquents and 

Delinquency areas a study of tht geographic distribution of set oo ru 

adult offenders in Chicago (Chicago) Journal of Social Pol ty 3 ’ 127-35 

1,5 D Donnison (1974) Policies for priority areas jaum j 
A general volume is R E Pahl (1970) Whose city ’ T multtvanalcanalys * 

“* J AG.ggs(1970) Socially d«organ.zedareasm »^ dies in the 

chapter 6 mH Carter and W K D Davies editors (19 ‘V) 

geography of Wales (London) ,„-.hrrmcs in Nottingham Trans 

*”J A Giggs (1973) The distribution of schizophren 
Inst Bnt Geoers 59, 55-76 
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A alts an further r tod ng , , h 

Tliere ,, nor a great deal of material which deals m » 

die physical character of residential icras A general volume of use 
LU . (1059) *« l« and arch, Ueture. Uurd edit. on (Cambridge, Mass 

the geognph.eal d«»p.« ^ 

analysis of lownscape* Trim hit DM Crops, 21, 
while (he volume by Johns also noted in chapter 8 is relevant 
Johns, t (1905) British imruufn (sec footnote 9) ^ but 

So=u^^ 

„.s.,A„ (1073) 

„ , (1971) Urban wii Itniusl Miens (l/muonj 
HERBERT, D (1972) Urban geography asocial J t j,d land 

MUTII R r (19G9) Cities and housing The ipalial pattern of mb 

„ ~ *»* . «»., ./»»W ««»*" “ 

(iee footnote 82) 

T*o resource papers of the Association of American Geographers prow 
useful summary references 7 

uay.e .1 « (1360) llic.p7Mlcpm.»nrfm b ani>o«ih 
Rosr it m (19G9) Social proecsies in the cits race and urban 
choice Resourn Paper 6 

The working papers of the Centre for Environmental Studies. l.r>ndon, arc also 
useful reading including 

mvrtin n b (I9G9) The housing market CES-IIAZB ,_-„ 0 n 

WILSON, A c (19G8) Development of some elementary residenlia 

models CAS- II P 22 

In relation to residential choice a work frequently quoted is 
Rossi p 11 (1955) » hy families more (see footnote 5 1) 

Also worthy or consultation are 

BUTLER, e w, el aha (19G9) Moving behavior and residential choice ^ 
national survey A at Co-op Highway Res Progr Report, 81 O' 8 

LANStvc^ J B and BATH, N (1964) Residential location and urban mobility 0 

multivariate analysis (Ann Arbor, Mich ) i to 

TAAPE.E J , garner, ■ j and yeates. s, tt (1963) 77,r peripheral joumey 
work a geographic consideration (Evanston, Illinois) 

.AAC.,, E , > (19061 lIou.mj.hE.OEhr the omplojouEn. Iml.SE « 

force in urban structure £ren Ceog 42, 294-325 
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nance, J E JR (1967) Housing the worker determiname and contingent ties 
in nineteenth eentur> Birmingham Eccn Geog 43, 9^—127 
WOLPERT j (1965) Behavioural aspects of the decision to migrate Papers Reg 
Set Assoe 15, 159-69 

wolpert, J (1966) Migration as an adjustment to environmental stress 
J Soe Issues 22, 92 102 

Social area analysis has now built up an extensive literature The most useful 
introductions are m the books by Robson and Timms cited above and also 
JONES F LANCASTER (1969) Dimensions of urban social structure the social areas of 
Melbourne, Australia (Canberra) 

klrdie r a (1969) Factorial ecology of metropolitan Toronto 19ol 19b! 
(see footnote 37) 

A complete issue of Economic Geographj was devoted to urban ecology and this 
is an essential element in the literature 

BERRY, b j L, editor (1971) Comparative factorial ecology Econ Geog 47 
(2 Supplement), 209-367 
See also for higher order factors 

ernes j a and mather p M (1975) Factorial ecology and factor invariance 
an investigation Econ Geog 51, 366-82 
An introduction to the study in the context of human ecology appears in 
tiieodorson, o a (1961) Studies m human ecology 226-53 (New \ork) 

In relation to the social indicators and the relevance issue three good intro 

ductory items, each with bibliographies are 

knot p l (197o) Social well being a spatial perspect le (CMord' 

SMITH d m (1973) The geography of social ucll being m the United S ( 

. Wk ^ / 1 n 7 iv rv.mr nirs as territorial social indicators the case of the 

.JO,., <*— ' 

Papers 1 

An excellent .umtnaty rf .octal are. analyn. appeared a. ih,. chapter .. ai m 
proof This is , 

Robson, BT (1975) Urban Social Areas (Oxford) 



12 THE RURAL-URBAN FRINGE 


The space into which the town extends as the process of dispersion 
operates has created the concept of a rural-urban fringe, an area 
with distinctive characteristics which is only partly assimilated into 
the growing urban complex, which is still partly rural and where 
many of the residents live in the country but are not socially and 
economically of it The foregoing introductory sentence reveals two 
somewhat different terms of reference The first refers directly to the 
physical characteristics of area, the second to the social characteristics 
of the occupants and it is as well that these are kept carefully apart 
Two aspects can therefore be considered 

1 The notion of the fringe as a distinctive physical area or region of 
the city, primarily designated by characteristic land use associa- 
tions 

2 The notion of the fringe as that area where urbanization impinges 
on rurality and therefore, where the processes envisaged by 
Wirth 1 can best be observed and, indeed, should be in operation 
The rural-urban continuum should most effectively be studied 
within the confines of this geographical area 


I THE RURAL-URBAN - OUNCE AS A REGION OF THE CITY 


A large amount of literature appeared roughly during the period from 
the mid- 1 940s to the beginning of the 1960s, which was concerned 
with the physical delimitation and the defining features of the rural- 
urban fringe 2 In land use terms Wissink 9 has called it an area of 
great differentiation .while Golledge* used the term, ‘a geographical 
no-man’s land’ Both these expressions arc derived from the wide 
variety of uses found in an area which has been only partly brought 
into the urban complex The City does not grown outwards in well 
1 See chapter 2 


ror a consideration of definitions see R A Kum and J B Eichcr (1958) 
j n ff * nd ,uburil a confusion of concepts Soc Forets 37, 32-7 
, , ” Vv issinlc (1962) American cities in perspective. ttilA special reference to the 

development of Uu,r fringe areas 201 (Assen) 

relainns* AustG^ ^7^243 * rnc,ro P°Btan fr nges a studv tn urban rural 
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defined, ad\ ancing rings of rapidly completed dev elopment It extends 
haphazardly, making rapid advances at one point and hardly moving 
at all at another It is this process which occasions the incoherent 
land-use pattern which is taken as representativ e of the fringe This is 
not something associated particularly and uniquely with present 
metropolitan growth The fringe belts which Conzen and Whitehand 
have recognized as significant determinants of the morphology of 
urban settlements 1 2 * * 5 * represent the continuing influence of former 
fringes long after they have been encompassed by the advancing urban 
front Schnore and Knights® have demonstrated how earl) a feature 
metropolitan expansion was in the United States 

At the city margins, therefore, in the context of the fringe, a wide 
mix of land-uses is characteristic ranging from the old, untouched 
rural v illages to modern residential estates, from a variety of commer- 
cial developments, including out-of-town shopping centres to the city 
services and industries which are conveniently located at the margins 
Wehrwem 7 * * described the fringe in the USA as an 'institutional desert* 
because of the uncontrolled location there of unpleasant and noxious 
establishments such as slaughter-houses, junk) ards and wholesale oil 
storage, and of uUliues such as sewage plants and cemeteries Once 
again it is worth emphasizing that the latter, too, are not a feature of 
the twentieth century Figure 12-1 presents a good example of the 
way in which public services had grown outside the intensely built up 
area of Paris by the end of the nineteenth century * The range of 
defensive works, mental hospitals, cemeteries and waterworks, while 
characteristic of the period, illustrates the process convincingly In a 
contemporary context the various land users, older villages, newer resi- 
dential extensions, commerce, industry, city services andtheunderl)ing 
farming, are not neatl) sorted out into homogeneous areas but are 
intermingled in random fashion and it is this winch gives its dutmctive 
quality to the land use pattern of the rural-urban fringe.® It is also 
possible to translate this somewhat static narrative of land uses into a 
more dynamic statement of process Golledge mi a smdv of Svdnev 
presented seven propositions 10 

1 There is a constantlv changing pattern ofland orrupance 

2 Tanns are small 

• See chapter 8 

■ I- S Schnorr indT R. hn.?hu (>8C9j ftmdmcr *nd .inKturj/Tortoo 

in Ihf itilebfllum pmod tn S. Themitrom »ivt R Nmnrtt. ediinr* (I'*’ 1 *) Vn/Msll 

onNr, o/i/j J47-57 (New H»vm »-vj London) 

7 G S Wchrwnn (l*M2) Thr mral-sjtlian fnn*» Fxr* C<*f» 1*. 21* 28 

*J Bjsiii (IO&4J Im emunir 4r l» Ln'** f**ivr**' 166 (F*n«; 

* G A Wiuti k (1162) '* R I* G«.«!rr (***' 
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3 Crop production is intensive 

4 The population is mobile and of low or moderate density 

5 Residential expansion is rapid 

6 The provision of services and public utilities is incomple e 

7 Speculative building is common 

These conditions reflect the nature of the fringe as already outlined 
and represent the push into rural surrounds of young, mobile mi 
class populations and the attempts by speculative builders to provide 1 1 
them at a rate which, in some cases, outreaches the input of services 
utilities The only additional features Golledge includes arc farm size 
and crop production, presumably related to urban demand 

R E Pahl 11 has also attempted to summarize the charactensucs 
of the fringe and his four main headings take in many of the character- 
istics proposed by Golledge 

(t) Segregation The ability to pay for the new housing or the fringe 
results in a pattern of segregation appearing Giggs m a study 
Nottingham 14 showed that not only are there basic differences c 
the north and west which was built up and industrialized m 
nineteenth century and is suburb rather than fringe, and the south a 
east, which is still underdeveloped and can be considered part o 
fringe, but that within the south and east clear differences can 
identified A cluster analysis of 78 parishes using 15 variables w 
carried out, the variables representing population growth, agestruc u » 
housing characteristics, socio economic status, employment, work P a 
and mode of travel, mobility and dependency Significant “merenc^ 


between the parishes were revealed and four sets _ 

Giggs recognizes these as Set 1, modern mining settlements, bet d, 
large residential suburbs, Set 3, small residential suburbs. Set , 
small villages, i e unmodified villages He concludes, the major 
residential tracts of the suburbs — old villages, private housing, counci 
estates and miners* estates— are all clearly segregated, with the 
private estates generally located closest to the old village cores Large 
planned tracts are given to commercial, educational and institution® 
uses ' 14 A characteristic variety of settlement form is accompanied y 
segregation of population by ‘class’ To such an extent is this develope 
that many parts of the fringe become status symbols in a residentia 
context, they are the places in which to live 

“RE Pahl (1965) Urbs m lure. The metropolitan fringe in Hertfordshire 
tendon School of Economics and Political Science, Geogr Pap 2 _ 

” J Giggs (1970) Fringe expansion and suburbanization around Nottingham, 
a metropolitan area approach E Midland Geogr 5, 9 

" J Giggs (1970) 17 
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(h) Select ice immigration The rural-urban fringe will attract m par- 
ticular ‘mobile, middle class commuters who tend to live and work in 
distinct and separate social and economic worlds from the established 
populations' 14 Those who come to live in the fringe constitute a small 
section of the whole urban community and they tend to retain their 
orientation towards the city Many studies have demonstrated a 
pattern of linkages that is unrelated to the fringe itself Rodehaver'* 
in 1946 in a study of Madison, Wisconsin, identified the strong pull 
on the urban migrants to the central city for work, shopping, church- 
going and social activities Martin' 8 in Eugene, Oregon, found simi- 
larly that people of the fringe considered themselves urbanites, while 
Kurtz and Smith 17 in a study of Lansing, Michigan, concluded that 
the urban migrants to the fringe returned to the city, even to the 
areas of previous residence for social activiues 

(m) Commuting This follows from the previous point and needs little 
comment except to note that it is not confined to the more wealthy 
but the availability and cost of transport necessarily confine the less 
well-off 

(id) The tollopst of geographical and social hierarchies This is one of the 
most interesUng of Pahl’s conclusions and advances the concept of a 
distincuvc fringe With the populations partly directed towards other 
parts of the city for certain services, then the service content of fringe 
settlements becomes modified They do not need to carry an array of 
goods and services commensurate with the population they serve, 
but can become specialized in particular directions It is possible that 
convenuonal central place ideas would not apply in direct fashion and 
that something akin to the dispersed city'* is appearing in the fringe 
Instead of rounded bundles of functions at particular hierarchical 
levels collected at appropriate nodes, the various functions are being 
dispersed m several nodes in specialized or segregated bundles, the 
whole process being precipitated by the mobility of the population 

“RE. P.ht (1965) 72 

“ M Rodchf.fr (ND) The okI /iwi(i an uil/rtliiul area G6-9 (Unitf 
Wueonun L'npmbliified Fh D them) 

“ \V T Martin (1952) A cooaideration of difference* in the extent »nd location 
oflteformil uiociiiionil ictniiia ofraral iirian fnnje wdenii An wuf Fir 17, 
C87~*H 

“ R. A kurtt and J Smith (1961} Sioeial lde In the rural-urban {note Fur 
SxvL 26, 24-38 

“7 Siirlm (ISljJ) A reuatcnient of the ditprned city hypothesis Ann Aim Am 
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Likewise the segregation of incoming groups, with their links back to 
the city, reflects on the traditional social hierarchies of the rural areas 

Pahl summarizes the above points by maintaining that ‘a new 
population is invading local commumUes, bringing m national values 
and class consciousness at the same time that a new type of community, 
associated with dispersed living is emerging ,JB Here, however, the 
argument has moved far away from the concept of a fringe as a physical 
area to one associated with particular social processes One view 
considers the rural urban fringe as identified by static features a mix of 
land uses brought about by the incomplete extension of the city as well 
as the demands which it makes on its marginal areas The other view 
sees the Fringe as showing distinction in the nature of the communities 
which occupy it, brought about by the migration of mobile middle 
class families orientated to the city and dominated by urban life styles 

a THE RURAL-URBAN FRINGE AND THE RURAL-URBAN CONTINUUM 
In the context of the geographical study of city structure and the 
fringe as part of it, this aspect is not as immediately relevant But it 
reflects both on the conclusion m the last paragraph and on the earlier 
discussion in chapter 2 of the urbanization process If a transformation 
takes place on a rural-urban continuum as proposed by the followers of 
Wirth then internationally it can be demonstrated by national 
comparisons, if that scale is meaningful, but intra-nationally the 
changes should be most apparent where the urban fronuer extends 
into rural areas But the simple urban rural dichotomy cannot be 
maintained against the existence of the ‘urban village’ and the 
‘metropolitan village’ The concept of the ‘urban village’ has already 
been introduced and many studies have shown the existence in city 
centres of duunct enclaves where the kinship linkages are intense and 
where there is a high density of social contact giving a cohesixeness 
conventionally ascribed to rural settlements 20 The notion of ‘anomie’ 
does not easily fit into relationships in older working class areas Not 
only does London’s East End provide examples of this but also the 
mining settlements of South Wales where the intense nexus of family 
and social relationships, based on face to face contacts provided a 
social context anything but ‘anomic’ Indeed the preserration of the 
Welsh language in this urban situation contradicts ideas of its solely 
rural survival As a complete opposite Pahl argues the case for the 
‘metropolitan village’ 31 v.here the characteristics are largely derived 

>» P X-JUU/UVS9 7S> *°J UJ Gxca{lS6%l The jerie/t nlfyert facw Yori) 

R E Pahl (1968) The rural urban continuum, in R E Palil, editor (1968) 
Readings w urban sociology, 268 (London) 
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from the four features of fringe populations examined earlier Thu u, 
in other words, the commuter village, where the mobile middle clan 
builds a highly dispersed pattern of activities based not on a place, but 
on the region To a large extent their choice of residence is associated 
with class and life cycle stage, but Pah! adds two other features which 
influence the way of life These are the necessary associations with 
other life styles m small and heterogeneous settlements and the rela- 
tionships developed tn the general social organization of the village, 
an involvement and an interaction 'The sociologically most significant 
feature of this settlement type is the interaction of status groups which 
have been determined nationally — by the educauonal system, the 
industrial system and so on — in a small scale situation '** If this line 
of thought is carried on it has a marked reflection on the idea of a 
rural urban continuum or the process of urbanization '\Vh ether we 
call the processes acting on the local community “urbanization . 

' differentiation", “ modem izauon", “mass society", or whatever, 
it is dear that it is not so much communities that arc acted upon as 
groups and individuals at particular places m the social structure Any 
attempt to tie particular patterns of social relationships to specific 
geographical milieux is a singularly fruitless exercise * 2 * This last view 
is especially worthy of discussion for not only does it reject the notion 
of 'rural' and 'urban' contexts for categorizing behaviour but thereby 
reflects on any idea that the fringe is characterized by the sorts of 
transformation that are associated with the rural urban continuum 
But to some extent the argument » illusory Jt must be accepted that 
the sociologist is concerned primarily with ajpatial structural processes 
that differentiate society, and one can accept Pahl’s View that the 
relationships that are derived cannot simply be assigned a spatial 
context The contrast between what is 'local' and what is 'national 
may welt be a belter way of looking at the contrasts between what are 
usually termed ‘rural’ and 'urban* although the impact of the modern 
mass media, particularly television, make these substituted terms hardly 
more appropriate ** It is the direction of orientation that matters and 
one feels that terms like 'inward orientation’ and ‘outward orientation' 
arepreferable to the rather meaningless ’local' and 'national' dichotomy 
Indeed the most useful concept to introduce is that of Melvin 
Webber’s ‘nonplaee Urban realm* — 'an urban realm is neither urban 
settlement nor territory, but heterogeneous groups of people communi- 
cating with each other through space * li Everyone participates m 


" R E P*M (1968) 276 « R E P»ht (1968) 293 

J u Johnion (1967) l/rian infraphr, an tntrodwtorj anahni 112 3 {London) 

. M M Webber (1961) Urban place and non place urban realm in M M 
V ebberrl alia (196l) Explorations into mint tbvtturi 116 (Philadelphia) 
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different realms and shifts from one to another ‘This is, of course, 
especially true of the highly specialized man who may turn from a 
transatlantic phone call to arbitrate an ultra -office personnel problem, 
then read his mail from customers in various places, then join other 
motorists in the peak-hour rush, before reassuming his roles as parent, 
newspaper reader, and member of a friendship circle ’** Webber 
goes on to assert that no Urban settlement is a unitary place but a 
part of an array of shifung and interpenetrating realm spaces In this 
interpretation the conflict in the rural-urban fringe is between the 
limited realm participation of the rural or local population and the 
large range of realms in which the immigrant participates Neverthe- 
less, the intensely ‘local’, or an ‘inward orientation’, or limited realm 
participation can be found lodged in the city centre in the urban village, 
or in the mining \illage, ‘the ‘national* outlook or ‘outward orientation’ 
and, above all, wide ranging realm participauon can be found m the 
semi-ruraluy of the city fringe Even so this does not destroy the 
concept of the fringe areas as those where this conflict of orientation is 
particularly acute, e\ en if one is in danger of ascribing dem ed social 
patterns to geographical milieux' 

Writing in 1967, Harold Mayer identified problems of competition 
for land and presen ation of open space as the two most important 
areas of research interest in the rural-urban fringe 31 They are certainly 
of relesance, although the differences in planning legislation would 
make studies carried out in the USA and the UK very different But 
to a large extent they are detailed aspects of a larger problem, the way 
in which a city expands at its fringes and the process by which land is 
taken into the city area and the mechanisms of decision which concern 
that process 38 Together with this go the social processes which under- 
pin extension and the characteristics of the behaviour of populations at 
the fringes 


Notts an further reading 

Two most useful recent books are 

Johnson, J || editor (1974) Suburban growth geographical professes at the edge of 
the uestem city (London) 

MASOTil, t. ii and lisDDEv, j k editors (1973) The urbanization of the 
suburbs Urban Affairs Annual Reciews 7 

*• M M Webber (1964), 118 

17 H Mayer (1967) A jurvey of urban geography, in P M Hauser and L F 
■Sttmiwr editors (1967) The studs gf vrhem-alio*. 99 /New York) 

*• For an excel lent study of die London fringes see D Thomas (1970) London s 
Green Belt (London) 
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The first of these is primarily concerned with the United Kingdom but with 
some references to European areas the second with the United States They 
both base useful bibliographies 

For the rural urban fringe as part of the city, the works pros iding definition and 
comment are 

klrtz r a and ei cher j b 19d 8) tnnge and suburb a confusion of concept 

(see footnote 2) 

mvers R B and beech:, J a (1947) Delineation and analysis of the rural 
urban fringe Ip ft inthropl 6, 14 22 

Paul, r e (1965) Lrbs in rure The metropolitan fringe in Hertfordshire 
(see footnote II) 

VVEHIivveis, c s (1912) Rural urban fringe Eton Ceog 18, 217—28. 

IMSSISK, c a (1962) Amer u an cities m per iff an e , u ith sptnal reference lo the 
development of their fringe areai (see footnote 3) 

The papers by Whitehand referred to in chapter 8 are also relevant 
The literature on ‘suburbs' as distinct from the fringe is ertcroiv e 
Carver n (1962) Cities in the cuburbs (Toronto) 

DOBRivEK, w M , editor (I9a8) The suburban community (New \ ork) 
dobrivfr *i si (1963) Clan vt suburbia (Englewood Cliffs, NJ ) 
ooEGLAS it P ( 1925) The suburban trend (New 1 ork) 

oans h j (1902) Lrbanum and suburbamsm as ways orhfe, m A M Rose, 
editor (1962) Human behaaour end social processes (Boston) 
cans H j (1967) 77ir Let iltou. nets (New ^ork) The references include Cans'* 
extensive work on suburban themes 
Harris c n (1943) Suburbs Am J Soe,al 49, 1-13 

schnore, l (1965) The urban scene (New kork) This includes reference to 
Schnore s wide range of publications on this topic 
sPEcTonsxy, a C (195a) The exurbmules (New York) 

Material on ihc rural urban continuum was introduced in chapter 2 but the 
following which arc related to the notion of the dispersed city should be 
consulted 

burton \ (1963) \ restatement of die dispersed city hypothesis (see footnote 

18) 

staitord h a jr (1932) The dispersed city Prof Ceogr 14,8-10 

Webber »i si (1964) Urban place and nonplace urban realm (see footnote 2a) 

A book dealing with a specific problem is 

Thomas o (1970) Under, , Green Belt (sec footnote 28) 

while problems of planning are usefully considered in a book which has 

excellent short studies of major cities 

haul, p (lg66) The world aties (London) 

For a popular recent work on the whole topic of city fringes see 
HASom, u h and hadden, j K (1974) Suburbia in transition (New \ ork) 



13 THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 
IN THE CITY 


It is perhaps surprising dial there are fewer studies which seek to 
generalize the pattern of industrial land-use m the city, than for most 
other types of use This is probably due to the concern of research in 
locational analysis with the larger problems of a regional scale rather 
than with die infra-urban scale, and also to the intractable nature of 
the problem itself since such a wide universe of activities is included 
even under the restricted definition of ‘manufacturing industry’ To 
this the conventional division into heavy and light makes no useful 
contribution 

It has already neen noted that E W Burgess idenuficd a zone which 
was described as being dominated by working class homes and heavy 
industry 1 This was largely die product of historical forces and relevant 
to the earlier part of this century The rapid growth of industry during 
the nineteenth century meant that it took up a location, when associ- 
ated with pre-existing towns, outside and on the margins of the old 
nuclei This resulted, in some cases, in the neat concentric zone 
envisaged by Burgess, as for example in Cologne prior to the Second 
World War 3 The construction of defensive walls on an even site had 
constricted the city into a senes of zones while the area non aedificandi 
outside the 1880 defences was preserved as a green belt Outside this 
the large industrial dev clopments of the latter part of the century took 
place, since they were barred from the river frontage for military 
reasons Along with them were built the industrial suburbs to produce 
a classical zonal pattern (figure 13-1) The main industrial areas 
themselves were associated with the main radial railway lines, whilst 
the working class residential areas filled in the areas between 

In contrast to the arrangement exemplified by Cologne, most of the 
towns which were created by industry, and had no previous existence, 
grew around the formative elements, the factory and the mine In 
consequence multiple nuclei schemes tended to emerge, as suggested by 
Harris and Ullman 3 The point location of exploited resources pro- 
duced a number of nuclei in relation to which the residential areas 

* R E Didunson (1951) Thi mst Europtan tifj, 81-90 (London) 

* Sec chapter 9, page 186 
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Figure 13-1- The industrial areas of Col^ne m 1939 
Adapted from R E Dickinson (1951) The black areas 
indicate railways and goods and marshalling yards 
to the east of the Rhine have been excluded 


nuclei and often in the process creating another, the central 
district A good example of this is Merthyr Tudful* South ' 
where four early ironworks established between 1750 an ^ 
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created four distinct nuclei, while the central area emerged as the 
fifth (figure 13 2) 

But these schemes are at the most general level of interpretation and 
it is in progress from that stage that comparatively little has been 
accomplished Four attempts, by Isard, Loewenstein, Hamilton and 
Pred can be considered in turn and in conclusion some attempt can 
be made to establish what ground there is m common 

In his volume Location and space economy Walter Isard s presented a 
diagram which purported to represent urban land use patterns The 
city is viewed as using localized raw materials and ubiquitous raw 
materials or none at all Industries using ubiquitous materials are 
extremely important within the city, but are linked either with the 
central area or with all industrial areas since their locational require* 
ments are less stringently defined These apart, all other industries, 
implicitly using localized raw materials, are seen to be concentrated in 
one of several industrial areas which are accordingly characterized by 
certain industrial associations These areas are located, it would seem 
from the diagram, after the arrangement proposed by Burgess They 
surround the central area and are m turn surrounded by the less 
densely developed suburbs They do not form a continuous zone, 
however, but constitute a series of sectors within such a zone Jsard 
based his assessment on intuition, logical and analytical principles 
relaUng to the interaction of general forces governing land use, and 
facts * His ‘model’ adds little to previous ideas other than the refusal 
to use a heavy/light division of industry and an attempt to use raw 
material sources as a basic divide between centrally and non-centrally 
located industry 

A survey based on a wider array of empirical evidence is that by 
Loewenstein 7 where manufacturing uses were considered alongside 
a number or other characteristic uses A selecuon of a ties was examined 
in which a particular use, as demonstrated bj employment, was 
dominant ‘Only that employment in which a parucular city excelled 
was reproduced from the basic land Use maps’* onto a standard format 
consisting of five distance rings (figure 13-3) From this evidence, 
synthesized into one map representing manufacturing land uses in total, 
it was concluded that ‘manufacturing acuvities typically tend to be 
dispersed away from the core’* and to has e a linear appearance due 
to extension along transport lines This dispersal away from the core 
Loewenstein explains m a conventional way as the consequence of the 

* W Is*rd (1956) Ltetlum t*J ipoa ttmomi 278-9 (Newr3ofl) 

* VV l4mt^WWV,2Sa 

* L. K. Loewenstein (1963) The location of urb*n land use*. Ld Awt 39,406-420 

* L. K Loewenstein (1963), 409 • L. K. Loewenstein (1963) 41 J 
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high costs and congestion in the theoretically optimum location in the 
city centre There are also a number of other factors 

1 Labour- or market oriented firms are likely to be found in the 
city centre This is because market onented firms, such as those 
engaged in newspaper publication, can save in terms of transport 
costs since distribution from the centre is much easier, whilst 
labour-oriented firms can draw effectively from a central location 
on the widest ranges of skills 

2 Manufacturing plants which are engaged m what Loewenstein calls 
organized, integrated industries, cluster along radial and belt 
railroads and highways* This is parocularly true of assembly 
industries such as the automobile industry 

3 Large, basic processing industries such as petroleum refineries or 
steel mills require large areas and create a great deal of noise and 
pollution They therefore, repel residential development and will 
be removed from it This is only partly true, certainly high quality 
residential areas are unlikely to develop adjacent to heavy industry 
but historically this is by no means true of w orking class residential 
areas 

4 Large new plants are often located in a suburban context where 
land is most easily and cheaply available 

This is not a very impressive breakdown of industrial distribution 
but n does illustrate the point which neither Burgess nor Isard make 
dearly Industry is not confined to any one zone or any senes of 
areas, it is located throughout the city because different types require 
different locational attributes so that any attempt at generalization, 
unless linked to a convincing typology, becomes extremely hazardous. 

This can be illustrated from Loewenstein’s own work He calculates 
for each use an index of concentration 10 This measures the percentage 
distribution of land use of each of the actinues, such as retail or 
manufactunng, in each of the five nngs as a percentage of the total 
land area within that nng In the computation of the index the per- 
centage of the total land was accumulated and multiplied by the 
amount of land m a particular use The formula is defined as 

Index = I -SCW- A, ,) (I,+ J,-.) 

where J ( is the accumulated proportion of lota) area through the 
ring (the fifth if the whole city u under survey) and A', is the accumu- 
lated proportion, of the area, for the giv e land of employment activity, 

** L. X. Lomnutnii (|163), 418 The derivation 
detail here 


of the index n diKiwiI 




Figure 13-3. The distribution of manufacturing in selected 
American cities After L K Loewenste/n {1963) The areas 
in black denote manufacturing land use Five distance rings 
are superimposed in each case by taking the major CBD 
intersection as centre and drawing an outer ring at the mean 
limit of the metropolitan area The radius of this outer ring 
is divided into four to give the circles shown 
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ie for a given type of use Table 13-1 illustrates the computation of 
the index of concentration for public administration The index 
\anes between —1 0000 for a complete dispersal, through zero for 
even distribution throughout the rings to +1 0000 for complete con- 
centration An analysis of the results res eals that manufacturing had 
the lowest index of 0 2800 compared with 0 6896 for finance, insurance 
and real estate, 0 7344 for retail and 0 4816 for personal service and 


table 13-1* Computation of Loewenstems (1963) index of 
concentration for public administration 



the 0 8400 Tor pubtic administration as shown in tabic 13-1 ' Ia 
factunng showed the least tendency to concentration and the high 
tendency to an even distribution throughout the city or all the u 
considered One example (Elkart Ind ) even shows a m'™** ' j, 
-0 0352, the onl> occurrence, which demonstrates a tendency to 

"Thl“ no£SL«.=*..c, of.mra urbaa mdu,.mn~a <.on to.' ; ■* 

by arc rcflcc.cd m 

models of industrial location, to reduce the map of 

to a generalized scheme (figure 1W) On th» four characteristic 

locations are identified 

A Central locauons Tliese arc taV.cn up b> 

access to skiUed labour, for example ,mtrum«t nuAjJ 
CBD, for example the clothmg industry, and to the 

>* F E. I lUmaton (1967) R 3 

Choricy »nd P Ibnnt. editors (l«G7) XtMl r. 1 
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m.rkc. for dar.bu.ion, for 

2zz » zsrttrs — - .. 



Figure 13-4 A moddl ol the spaMlindusMl structure o^a 

metropolis After F E Ian Hamilton (1967) catea0 nes 
on a map of industrial areas in London ™e four c 9 c 
shown are A central locations 6 port '° cat ^ burb3n 
rad al or ring transport artery tocat ons D 
locations 


addition larger amount, or unskilled or senu.killed labour can be 
obtained without calling on city wide sources mdustrics 

D Suburban locations Such positions are sou S ' production 
requiring very large amounts of land for assembly o p 
lines and for storage or if the industry has repellent e^r s udj^ 
fumes or noise which compel it to seek isolation from res 

The interpretation of this pattern is presented in the °.hen 

conventional explanatory factors ‘If the metropolis is a g » 
substantial cost differentials exist between alternative locations 
the city especially with regard to land, labour and transpor 
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model of the metropolitan spatial structure of industry, therefore, 
comprises differing localizations of associated industries in different 
optimum conditions 112 This sounds perilously close to a sophisticated 
\ersion of the schoolboy’s answer that a cultivated plant under 
consideration occurs m the ‘best soils’ and ‘most suitable climate 
There is clearly a sery close parallel between the general, rations or 
Loess enstem and Hamilton 

Finally Pred has presented an arrary of what he terms seven flexible 
types of manufacturing each of which he argues should be characterize 
by a distnbuUonal pattern with a unique set of attributes, including in 
some cases randomness 13 Pred adopts the rationale der.sed from 
Chinitz’s study of industrial plants in the New \ork Metropolitan 
Area Chimtz proposed three broad types 

1 Those serving markets predominantly local 

2 Those strung national markets Subdivided by size and \alue o! 

3 ThS'plaots localized by external economies and not included 
under 1 and 2 

Pred writes ‘since each type and subtype has different Jansportajo" 
requirements, or different abil.ues to absorb ' r ^ff^, out,a >^ 1 ^ I , ! ' 
but not exclusive, locational tendencies emerge This is P 
to Hamilton's statement above, but made in r ^ ,a ioi J , i [cr 
subdivision of industries which to some extent reflec ^ 

basis but with an emphasis on markets rather than on 
Prcd’s seven types are as follows ** 

1 Ubiquitous industries concentrated near the CBD , , 

These are industries w hose market is coextensn e with 

They often hase linked wholesaling functions and am 
distribution from the centre Pred quotes bread, cake and pie 
plants as an example , , 

2 Centrally located 'communication-economy > nau f"'~ „ on omics 

In these cases locations are determined by «t^ economies 
demed from immediate accessibility to the pu pnntrng 

process of manufacturing An obs.ous example ^ 

where the most frequent demand arises in t e ci > . ^ or t 

face-to-face contacts are necessary Pred charac 
garment centre as archetypal 


"FLI Hamilton (1967), 408 
” A R Prrd (IQ64) Theintra mrtropol ta 
Ann Auk A* M, 16S-80 
“ A R Prsd (1964) 173 


, Ioc ,„ on of Am mean manufacture* 

»A R-rrcd(l®M) 1/4-80 
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Local marie. To for *^0.0,10. and 

" '*» to sroop are - tomg produc^ ^ planB 

using ubiquitous rav. maten , by-products of 

and also tec teg raw *» “ “'pVar to have 

other industries or sen,, fmrshed goto u ™?"„' n J, P ,l e selection 
random locations since the consu. nB opeteni 5 mtra- 

are not great, even newness to railhimd, »«" haj 
urban access is required The building ) h hou id also 

some dispersion of these industries presumably 
influence those in group 1 inducts 

4 Non local marie. indn.B.es with h.ghvte pteuet.^ ^ 

Where the market is greater than the men ptf Lamport 

finished product has a high value-to- , eight ran to" „ 

costs become relatively unimportant and a ra " a ™ ltct , on A 
pattern can remit Fortuitous factors t»t*»®' m „ hmts 
typical example is to manufacture »r calculating m 
Other thing, being equal these industries nail tend So loca 
the CBD especially the smaller firms mduslries. 

5 Non centrally located 'communications-ei TmiLtovelV cluster in 
Pred define, these as '.hose industries sshteh „ Hc 

non central local, on. to real.se ■—»“ hTch need to 

suggests that these are highly technical nauon ally oriented 

cluster to keep abreast of innovation but KC : natt I ^ 

and hence not related to the CBD in any sp e age 

in strip development along major express y 
electronic industries are exemplars 

G Non local market industries on water fronts no com- 

This is a well known group or port ,nd “ tr '" d industries on 
ment other than to make the reservation that an 
waterfronts do not necessarily belong to the group 
7 Industries oriented toward the national ““*** . .nfluenced 

These have extensive markets with Hattons st g Y ^ 

by the bulk of the products and transport rates The ; m ^ 

Pred make, ts that tee leva, ion, often show *t ‘ m „ d 

sector of the city m which they are located whic 
as one looking toward the regional or naUonal market 

At the beginning of his study Pred set out to answ er two qu ^ ? 
What kinds of industry remain m or near the core o the ? ^ 
What patterns if any, are to be distinguished among the 
industries’ » He answers the first question with some success but mak 

*’ A R Pred 0»4) 170 


'* A R Pred (1964) 177 
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little headway with the second 18 and indeed admits ‘a considerable 
amount of evidence remains to be culled before any real understanding 
of intrametropolitan locational preference of industries on * n ‘ ed to 
wards non local markets is attained 19 The examples which he uses 
are mainly derived from San Francisco and to some extent the charac 
tenstic types and locations are represen tati\ e of that metropo ts rat er 
than general in concept But it is evident that there is a great ea in 
common between the suggestions of Loewenstem * ton an 
Pred and the three formulations can be put together as follows 


1 Centrally located industries 

a Labour-oriented „ r 

b Market oriented— rius includes the two categories of 
ubiquitous industries and local market industries prop 
by Pred 

e CBD-oriented — This .Deludes I>red s eomn.un.cat.on- 

economy’ industries 

2 Non local market high inlue industries These tend to la 

3 Large basic processing industries these take m £ rc ^f ^ 

which are nationally oriented Although suburba be 

ideal since the problems caused by noise and po ] 

minimized, many of these, especially chemical a 

industries, have heavy investments in plant m Ac oWer inner 
areas of cities and remain there near to the loca P ' P . 

by Burgess Certainly all three schemes tend to tinderemph 
this group and Fred’s nouon that ,t i, located on . the : *de of the 
city facing its markets is an interesting one and worthy of 
investigation but it says little about basic location i 
rest of the city 

4 WatnfmlmpMindwUM Th™ .vould include 

5 Integrated industries along communication 1 1 „n< - fconomY" in- 

Fred’s ’Nod ceu.rally located "con.n,un.cauons-economy 

6 Mn industries the product of the process of decentralization 

This list is far from convincing and 10 t ° d^ however, 

consistency in classification which Pred introdu sector of the 

emphasize that industry can be found in every to 

, E K- K»«g aw * 

11 For one of many « Indies of the deeentratizauono u -ahm fimiari rutra- 

»ndD J Bogue (1955) Suburbam^ton ./ «*« Problems, Miami 

pot, tan mes Scnpps Foundation for Research in Fopuiauo 

University 

’* A R Pred (1964), 180 
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Kitacawa, E M andBOCUF, D J (19aa) Suburbanization of manufact in g acti 0 
uithin standard metropolitan areas (see footnote 18) 

Leigh r (1969) Analysts of llie factors affecting the location or industries 
within cities Canad an Ctogr 13, 28 33 , 

lognn, u I (1966) Locational behavior of manufacturing firms in 
areas (see footnote 21} 

A further study which should be consulted is 

GROVES, p a (1971) Towards a typology of intrametropol tan manu actunng 
location Umc of Hull Oce Papers m Grog 16 


For further material on natticular areas .... Hone 

mvYBR D , """"l 

Kong Patterns and Policies tar tt« D,f! G-V »“»' W 
OomtANN, j (1961) Megalopolis (Cambridge Mass) 

Him p o (1962) The industries of London smee 1801 (London 

HOOVER, e „ and VERNON, R (19a9) Anatom? of a metropolis (Cambndg 

martin, j E (19GG) Greater Loidon an industrial geography „g 
MOVES, a (1971) Post uar change, ,n the distribution of ™P °-'™‘ a ^ "gg S 
« Staffordshire (University of K«le “ J„ 

wise, m , (1949) On the ev olution of the ^H«V * ed b B ut c bwc .tody 
Birmingham Trans Inst Brit Geogr 15, 57 - 
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function and form in 

URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


It U one of the major weaknesses of whan ^J^jbnction, between 
been a dear divorce area That these are 

the study of the town as area and tat convenience in 

interrelated is so obv.ous a. to need no elabora on m ^ 

academic studies, as well as the necessary conventional 

analysts, have resulted » dre.r separation It » “ growth,' 

studies of town plan usually include , t /equally 

a feature implicit in the term morphogeneM ■ >CCMIU on 
true that some studies of urban b usc d as criteria ’ 

the mtra urban location of the estabhshme * as a 

But it is seldom that these invest.gauons are pursued witn v.g 

direct purpose of enquiry sl , nation where a 

There is one dear exception to tin. S“' ra > S1 ,dation 

particular concentration of work is d,s “ r "‘^ centres within the 
to the identification of a hierarchy „„„o„ of a 

large city Such studies are at once related . cenues and 

hierarchical and regular spatial arrangement w itlun the 

at the same time to the emplacement of those ” ,ed by 

content of the city, for the subsidiary businessdsstnets W g 
Burges, and Hoyt and receive but little detailed attention from n 

and TJUman 1 2 3 , , jsctnrts were not 

The earliest studies made of subsidiary business *mmncal obser- 
linked with central place ideas but were derived from «np “ { j 

vation of city structure The most widely nown ^ c ities 

Proudfoot who identified five types of retail structures w.thm the 
of the United States 4 These he defined as 

1 The CBD 

2 The outlying business district 

■ TtaiulrndviowaiplctM R C Cu.cn ■ .Old, (i960) «a«..k 
betland a study in town plan analyss Trans Imt Br mJdU ar j„ tausnt 

* A good example of this can be found in G Rowley (1968) Th 
»/ iv'eldi (Uruv Wales Unpublished Ph D thesis) 

3 See pages 172-88 _ ,, 42 5_8 (1937b) 

• M J Proudfoot (1937a) City retail structure £«* Ctogr 13. 

The outlying business centeii of Chicago J U Pub UtJ Econ 13,57-70 
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3 The principle business thoroughfare 

4 The neighbourhood business street. 

5 The isolated store duster 

Proudfoot noted that these displayed a ‘progressis e making 

mdicaungthatlieiva, identifying a ranked structure 
no lint «lh the then unseen’. and it. tie knonn 
Similar empirical studies continued to be made wi -phus 

generalized from the observed situation m t ^ 1959 out hned 

W. Bums in his book BnUsk shopping centres^ puWiAjd ■ ^ ^ 
a similar structure which he described as com y . » xius 

toe and called a four tter system, excluding '.he comer thop 
is as 

1 The town centre (the equivalent of the CBD) 

2 District centre 

3 Neighbourhood centre 

4 Subcentre 

In addition Bums introduced a diagram (figure 14-1)^^ ^ father 
indicated a nesting arrangement. His main c «, t em and, 

reduce the complexity of dm by advo “,“f d „ u J5iii g of the opera- 
although without demonstraung any real un 5 on 

tion of threshold and range controls. Bums snjdjCS He saw 

arguments commonly emplo>ed in cc f^i L through frequency 
convemence as the major control and ^ %edJ> 

of visits, contrasting frequent or daily nec “V A]s V, considered was 
needs and special or less than weekly ne , b y other than 
'■electivtty' by tthtch tho individual “"“f d ™ “Jncs rueh as 
‘convemence’ measures, involving persona £ j} urns m this 

deanbness or willingness to offer credit or s which have only 

way included those aspects of consumer a 

more recently been considered in a centra p a the growing 

Given the rapid development uf ern pal P'*“ rf mid.es 

number of empirical storks being published and the emste „ 

"hich identified ranks of business distn ' brought together 

inevitable that the mo lines of research business districts the 

and the attempt made to see m the W 0 . rarc by Hans Carol 
equivalence or ranks in !he general u'ban^ ^ „„ begun 

writing of his work on Zurich claims, __ t t0 use the central 

in 19o2, it was, to my knowledge, the nxs i functions within 

place concept for analysing the pattern o 

* W Bums (1959) British shoppes ctotns (London) 
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considered From a survey of three centres of different 
hierarchical classification was derived which recognized o 


1 CBD Serving the whole city , fiolirc 

2 Regional business district Offering middle order goods (se § u 
14 2a and b) and serving some 90,000 to 100,000 population, 

• H Carol (1960) The hierarchy of central functions within the city Ann ’<* 
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3 Neighbourhood business district. Offering low 

frequently needed and with a scry limited range of higher order 
commodities Such districts were usually situated towards the 
periphery of the city and served some 5,000 to , P^P . » 

4 Local business district ‘A cluster of a few round the-comer shop 

In spite of the differences in nomenclature there u * 
valence to the four tier system which Bums discusse 
beginnings or some rigour being injected into the sa y GarnSQn 
various levels This was further advanced in the w or 
and others 7 In this it was pointed out that much o e ecn 

was intuitive and based on the cons entional dis , , , 

‘cons emence’, ‘shopping’ and ‘speciality’ goods t v_ ran is 

tons indicated the variety of different bases used to i en > 
of centre which has e been so far indicated m this chap e jydi 

Garrison emphasized the additional problem o 5 ^ 

were much more apparent in an American context A smdy ° Spokw, 
m which 49 business types located in 285 business ccn matrix of 
Bed, was undertaken b^rneans of a 49 X 49 correkuon w£*o 
business types By means of bnkage analysis a senes aD nUed to a 
of businesses was derived and bnkage nnalysis agam PP. bus[ness 
3x9 mam* of the atetage correlation for each ?c J component 

luxe The result was a dear chiunction or a nuctotea J” ^ 
made up or three groups, which were gwen »° mpba and a 
an arterial component with an automobde set, "W danmsmte 
string street see This was undoubtedly the first I J distncts in 
the contrasting characteristics of these subsidiary country area 

statutical terms and abo to make the link with a so Jt i., lErt l 

■It » readily es ident bo* empmcally and Iheorewdj 
shoppmg centres within urban areas (densely -Seated urban 
concentrated purchasing power) and altema e , . areas of 

centres (nucleations m the otherwise more ^"llL^ature >» It also 
less concentrated purchasmg pow er) are of e tQ f oun d 

follows that ultra urban business districts are n ^ a cen tral 

found within large metropobtan centres IF a sm , . neS5 district 
shoppmg array equal to that of the neigh to ,dentify local 

nsmg Carol’s terminology then it will be P°~. urban area The 
business distncts, at the lowest level, within -roblem related 

mtra-uiban arrangement of business distncts is n 
solely to the large city 

7 CamsoQ ,t alia (1959) Empirical 
Chnplrr 4 m StaJias cfhghJ? dnflafnunt end *** 

* W Gamioa d alia (1959), 99 




: cg ure 14-2A: The range of goods in business districts at three different levels This 
ndicates the variation in the range and quality of similar goods at different levels of the 
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The refers above » Carol’, 

S^S^Sb’^ ’-”“ tm,, ' cs “ f 



Ammean ouu.dc .ho CBD» (figure 1«) Thu u ba.od oo a 
threefold di\ision of these areas into 


1 A hierarchy of business centres Cen 

2 Highway-oriented commercial ribbos and 

urban arterial commercial developments Decia l, z ed areas 

3 Specialized function areas V 

The hierarchy or centres includes four ranks below flic 
adding one J the pattern already identified, largely it would seemly 
splitting the regional level into two and cal i g 51el to the 

the ‘community centre’ This presumably provi , n <hcates— 

five ranks of town within a central place system which Berry d 
hamlet, village, town, city and regional^ capital Indeed Carol 
this equation quite clearly (table 14-1} ’ 
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table 14-1: 

: Hierarchies of centres After Carol ( 1960) 

USA 

Switzerland 

Centres of Zurich 

Centres - Amer can 
cites 

Hamlet 

Vllage j 
Town 

City 

Metropolis 

Dor! 

Markt Ort 

Stadt 

Grasse Stadt 
Metropole 
(Zurich) 

1 

Local business 

district | 

Neghbouihood BD 
Regional BD 

CBD of Metropole 

Local centre 

1 Neighbourhood cent e 

Community centre 

Reg onal centre 

CBD of metropol s 


Under the broad heading of ‘ribbons’ a num e w hich usually 

identified The first is the well established shopping ^ j ower order 

leads from the nucleated centre or is 5 j U .. w hich is ubiquitous 
centres The second is the h.ghwa> -oriented ribbon wmc ^ ^ a 
in the USA but very much less common in V uve application 
less intensive use of the automobile and the m gansh assembly 

of planning controls It consists of a character! B jhc urba n 

of motels, fillmg stations and restaurants I spaC e require- 

artenal locations, is made up of stores with Iding an d lumber 
ments, such as furniture or appliance storcs ’ , concentrate on 

yards They rdy on spocral purpose mps j“. 1>lth goo d purling 
providmg easy access along the artenals t g in the central 

facilities, rather than associating with other associate d with the 
area The specialized areas are often c ose y ^ but specialized 
nucleated business district and provide gr doctors, dentists, 

services, such as medical districts with associ 

opticians and pharmacists discrepancy between the 

It would seem that although there is som ^ often identified, 
fise ranks or business district and the ranks > Unfortunately 
nevertheless here is a definitive statement o ^ smc j y c f these 

there are two difficulties which arise once a «. m jj, c social con- 
centres is considered The first of these is rri chapter 1 1 
trasts within the aty which have been consi ^ cr city and 

mean that purchasing power is not evenly •? sprca d At the same 

consequently demand generated is also no habits In a ‘working 
time population densities vary as do shopp' ® _ ot Q wti a car or a 
class’ area in Britain, where the farm > ‘corner shop an 

refrigerator, purchases will tend to be freq u « rAmenc an cities where 
important element In the well to-do suburbs of Am 
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c&f os,™, . «=- - jasrr s rr» 

shopping habits will be ' cr Y t j, c supermarket, so that t 

"ill be purchased at «■* suuauon^ further complicated 

corner shop will not exist Tt h terete tributary areas 

by the fact that the pattemnfnemn^ ctlCe Pcop!e shop 

Jhich is implied by theory is not borne oxi F use t he nearest 
around and for a variety of r ’7* 0M j' , R p kcr i> m Liverpool m 19 62 

^S2TK 

factors make neat typologies somewhat « P 

general subjective guides to the b “ ,c rat|on of ,he difficulties 

Two studies can be considered i ^ m0Jt deta ,lcd studies of 
outlined in the last paragrap Garner using the area 

intra-urban retad nucleations is that is Garner faces the 
so often worked over in urban s udl ” ^ob^defmed m areal terms 
first problem of how these nucl , c ^, ,0 . M " C ’n land-v alue profiles which 
and proposes an objective method bx * d "? , bc p „k land value 
arc constructed along the streets which meet Pj and n bbon 

intersection ‘The zone or transition e ^ w |,ere die curve 

functions is identified on each pro i ^ Wlt h the rthbon 

levels olT to form the ridge of value ^aocta ^ relations 

(figure 14-4) Tor each of the nuclcatio lrr and number of business 
between number of establishments, floo P _____ ^. h|S p rovld ed an 
types were examined by means of scat g e rom regression 

initial problem in that there were clear d *' , ’ a f b ” ab!e , Theloca- 
lines drawn to show relations between pai tbe soclo -econonuc 

non of these deviants suggested an association^ a m purchas- 

status of different parts of the city reflecting bl5 nu cleations 

mg power Accordingly Garner was force wbicb bc termed 

into two, one associated with low income area , wbl< J, he 

‘workingmen’s areas’ and the other v..th r ema i ri,ng arC ; ^ 

termed ‘the rest of the city’ The hierarchy of nucleauons ^ 

‘•HR ParVer (1962) Suburban shopping facilitio in Liverpool ^ 

33,1,1 R Jones (19G9) Geographical «*P«« .ofl IBG 
neighbourhood units in East Kilbride In Procrrrrr P g!um J 
Urban Studio Croup - < -.., r i f ations Noflh^' ,,ern 

»* B J Garner (1966) The internal structure of retail nu 
Unis Stud Giogr 12 
14 B J Garner (19G6), 191 
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detenu, ncd by ,»!>» or the ratoon between the number 
establishments and the number of business types (figure 14-5) This 
produced three levels which were identified as 


1 Regional centres 

2 Community centres 

3 Neighbourhood centres 

line with the outline propoted by Entry end otdndtng fce lowest 
order at the ‘meet comet' Intel In the wotk.ngmnn t areas th : equtva- 
lent scattergram did not reveal clear classes and observations clustered 
a^Ut tLe^Ssionhne B> employing ncar«« neighbour technique 
* class* .etc cvcnma.ly --**—* ' 
and Wtogmens tn.no >&>■»“ e on | y ^.b,? sUocutson 

ofVetai^nucleanon^.o^anouih^clt ot^ orden^n 

seem to suggest that the : out' ' S ^^eter Hit not step is to 
convenience rather than or inh d h - eoncludes that 

analyse thc spaual d.stnbuuon nudcatl0ns of thc 

there is little regularity o throughout the study area This 

same order are not uniformly s P^‘^ cnnM of the populat.on 
,s to be expected from the markeu ^ tQ a A D 4 network 

distribution and purchasing po . , j To a large extent 

ts suggested .but u £ in cen£l place 

this sort of conclusion P , simply to reflect the distribution 

studies tn .ha, ^ 1 “ ^ ° f “ 

or population K J J° ournc ir related the range of centres 

central place hierarchy factors These were variations in 

(he identified n g ht ^ d “' ‘ mic stat us of the population and 

residential density, the arc dearly not independent 

the age of development o between them Melbourne was 

variables for there ,s a dose a^ociation b m 4a and 4b ^ 

divided into seven are ( ^ ^ ^ basis e f soao-econonuc 

distinguish an older and an d tbe results aremdicatcd 

status The areas are shown on figure 
in table 14 2 

>» B J Gamer (1966) 49 

” B < ;’rS i ! 'mm The dutnbutioii of „ mthumTOpoit.. ,„ c 

W -V..7 33 



Figure 14-6 The social areas of Melbourne 
Johnston {1966) This division was based on proporiio 
aged 15 20 in full time education Six sectors were defined 
and the largest subdivided to recognize o ' d ® r . 

suburbs The social rank is generally in descend ng orae 
4 A 6 4B 2 5 3 1 7 For a more complex analysis ot 
social areas see F L Jones {1969) (reference on p JUJj 
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table 14-2: Distribution of Melbourne s hierarchy After R J 
Johnston [1966) 


Sector t 2 3 4A 4B 5 6 7 Total 


Nucleated centr 
It 1 — 

2 9 t 0 

2 1 2 4 

2 38 7 7 

31 3 2 

2 107 71 

4 1 3 — 

2 4 9 0 

6 1 3 2 

2 8 3 5 6 

6 1 7 4 

2 115 65 

71 18 4 

2 115 3 5 

8 1 50 12 

2 160 39 


2 2 1 
18 2 18 2 9 1 

4 9 2 

77 17 3 3 9 

1 7 3 

3 6 25 0 10 7 

10 19 3 

16 4 31 2 4 9 

9 8 6 

25 0 22 2 16 7 

118 5 

181 131 82 

36 17 17 

22 9 10 9 10 9 

75 23 40 

24 0 7 4 12 8 


2 — 3 

18 2 0 27 3 

8 13 W 

15 4 25 0 19 2 

3 7 2 

10 7 25 0 7 1 

9 7 10 

14 7 115 164 

2 6 — 

5 6 16 7 0 

8 8 10 
131 131 164 

22 24 19 

14 0 15 3 12 1 

37 35 40 

119 112 12 8 


100 
5 2 
100 


100 

61 

100 


100 

61 

100 

157 

100 

312 

100 


Isolated 

1 182 48 225 82 

2 13 5 3 6 16 8 6 1 


32 92 98 584 1343 
24 68 73 43 5 100 


Percentage 

Of total 13 0 3 7 18 1 8 5 6 3 8 9 9 9 33 9 100 


Note For each grade of centre row 1 gives absolute frequencies row 2 gives 
percentages 


This evidence confirms the hypotheses advanced by the author 18 

1 Isolated establishments are highly concentrated in the older high 
density, low status parts of the eit> This is for the reasons indicated 
already 

2 Lowest order centres are most common in areas of high population 
density and adjacent to those parts with an excess of isolated 
establishments 

3 With increasing status and decreasing population density centres of 
the lower orders become less frequent 


R J Johnston (1966), 21-4 
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4 High status sectors have a top heavy hierarchy 

5 Low status sectors have a bottom heavy hierarchy 

6 The central areas show the most balanced situation 

At this point it is worth considering a further study, made of Edin- 
burgh by Ronald Jones 19 Again a careful method of delimiting centres 
was employed and a classification derived by a scattergram of total 
floor space in each centre against the number of selected non-conven- 
ience types of shop Four grades (below the Edinburgh CBD) were 
identified and Grades I, II and III were subdivided into groups a and b 
(see figures 14-7 and 14 8) In considering the distribution of these 
centres Jones notes the way in which the higher grade centres cluster 
around the CBD This he argues reflects far more of the city’s popula- 
tion distribution of 40 years ago and illustrates the significance of 
inertia as a factor The retail distnbuuon has not been adjusted to 
suburban extension and this n possibly related to the nature of that 
extension itself by private developers and municipal authorities This 
means that in Edinburgh the hypotheses put forward by Johnson as 
to the distribution of high and low order centra in relation to the 
city centre do not apply Jones concludes, ‘In terms, therefore, of 
central place theory, it is difficult to discern any extensive fit between 
what might theoretically be expected and the actual distribution and 
hierarchical structure of suburban retail facilities m the city today 40 
Moreover he goes on to question whether this is likely to be the case 
in Britain and introduces the problem raised by Parker that movement 
is related to the vagaries of the bus service rather than to simple 
distance Morevcr given the convergence of public transport towards 
the city centre then the only location where high grade subsidiary 
business districts can survive is precisely where they arc located in 
Edinburgh, where the incoming flows begin to converge at these 
minor, inner nodes The large outer suburban shopping centre is 
the product of the pnvately owned car and a footloose population 
The conclusion from all these studies is not an easy one The notion 
of subsidiary business districts conforming neatly to the ranks of the 
urban hierarchy and disposed according to a hexagonal central place 
net has clearly to be abandoned Every study which has been carried 
out carries the same conclusion and this applies not only to western 
cities but to non western examples also, as m the study of Calcutta by 
A K Dutt ‘In contrast to Christaller’s seven levels of central places, 

R Jones (1967) Centra] place theory and lie hierarchy and 1 003 non of shopping 
centres m a aty Edinburgh Inst. Br Geogr Study Group m Urban Geography 
As/>K1( Of antral plate than end the city U deoeledine anertnet 
30 R. Jones (1967) * 




Figural4-7: The identification of subsidiary business 
districts in Edinburgh After R Jones {1962) The basis is a 
scattergram of selected non-convenience shopping facilities 
against floor area The grades identified are shown Leith 
Walk (No 2) is given the grade 1A to separate it from 
Central Leith The Edinburgh CBD is excluded 
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only (our such levels exist in Calcutta The norm of central places 
in Calcutta is 1 4 18 36 which docs not conform to any uniform 
ratio 11 The procedure of analysis by ranking of these districts, how- 
ever is dearly one to be adopted but the explanation of the patterns is 
likely to be found in the complex of city growth, the segregation of its 
social areas and in consumer evaluation of the costs and means of 
travel and of the cheapness or prestige of shops Tins brings one back 
to the point that here those aspects of study which ate commonly 
thought of as morphological arc brought into full association with 
those that are considered functional 

The second line of study concerned with the relation of function and 
form has had ui comparison with the first but little attention IV K P 
Davies writes Few attempts have been made to study the interrela- 
tionships existing between the morphology and function of urban 
areas either within or between centres ’** Davies goes on to propose 
a partial theory of the morphological structure of commercial places 
This is based on the fact that any new commercial function locating in 
a central place can either occupy an existing building, convert the 
building or destroy the original structure and create a new form The 
actual town is the product of seven] cycles of such a process and in 
theoretical terms it should be possible to measure the extent and the 
pace of departure fiom an original fabric The whole process is sum- 
marised m the model proposed by Davies and shown in figure 14-9 
It is perhaps proper to note that this devolves into a study of building 
form or architecture rather than of the conventional morphological 
elements of street plan and building plot but these could easily be 
taken into the model The critical point is that it is seldom possible to 
designate an 'original fabric from which departure can be measured, 
in any satisfactory way Here Davies is able to develop Ins study by 
looking at an area where there was a widely spread, uniform base 
in the two storey terrace house of Pennant Grit which was so ubi- 
quitously erected in the Rhondda and neighbouring v alleys of South 
Wales largely after the Public Health Act of 1 875 and its local adoption 
Changes from this simple base can be measured for, as the demand 
for retail facilities emerged, the terraces at nodal locations were trans- 
formed into shopping centres Each budding is examined according 
to four mam components — number of storeys budding materials 
(Pennant Grit) , building style (terrace) and sign of commercial activity 
and points are awarded according to a measure of departure from the 

. A „ K , 2 uK ( 1969 ) Intra city h erarchy of central placet Calcutta as a caie 
ttudy Pro/ Ctogr 21 18-22 

MV K D Daviet (1968) The morphology of central placet a ca 
A** Arm An Cong, 58 9J 
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norm ofa two storey, terrace house of Pennant Grit with no commercial 
use ai The points are summed block by block and a map can be 
produced illustrating the degree of change (figure 14-10) The total 
score for any centre can be compared with its score on a functional 
measure and Davies show* the close relation between the two, although 
some detailed discussion is necessary in elaboration It is understandable 
that Davies records that the culmination of change is represented by 
the largest town of the area 'Yet within each centre constant reference 
has been made to difference between the core of the central area 
and the remainder of the zone Indeed, it seems that whilst the hard 
core of the commercial area represents its highest achievement in 
morphological complexity, the rest of the centre takes over the character 
of the core of the next lowest order centre ,2t Here Davies is making 
the same point as Garner was elaborating at the same time, but m the 
context of his functional study, of the internal structure of retail 
nucleauons ** Garner demonstrated that owing to the standard forces 
operative in competition for central land the shops selling higher order 
goods dominate the centre and those selling lower order goods are 

■MV K D Davies (1968) 96 »*W Jv D Davies (1968) 

“ B J Gamer (1966), 97-124 


Figure 14-10 The morphology of three Rhondda (South 
Wales) settlements After W K D Davies (1968) The 
shadings indicate the scores of buildings according to the 
degree of conversion from the basic two storey terrace of 
houses in Pennant gnt The scoring is as follows 


Principal 

components 


No of 

Detailed points 

elaboration allocated 


Number of storeys 


Bu iding materials 
Building slylg 

Sign of commercial 
«ct vity 


I 2 Storeys 

3 Storeys 

4 Storeys 
Pennant gnt 

Buck or other material 
Terrace style 
Other styles (i e 
non terrace styles) 

No morphological 
alteration 

Ord nary shop front 
(large wooden frame) 
Modern shop front 
(modern conversion in 
wood or stone) 


0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 
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Figure 14-11 The structure of intra metropolitan business 
districts After B J Gamer (1966) The three graphs are 
equivalent to those which were used in 1 gores 9 6 ano » 
on pages 195 6 In these cases A B and C represen 
Regional community and neighbourhood business typ 
respectively The presence and distribution of businesses o 
these various orders is shown by R C and N respectively o 
the diagrams which represent the reg onal community an 
neighbourhood levels 
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relegated in turn to successively distant zones (figure 14-11) This is in 
keeping with the analysis considered earlier on urban land uses in 
general 

Reference to general land use patterns shifts attention to a further 
attempt to relate form and function, this time at the margins of the 
business district W hitehand, for example, has sought to demonstrate 
the association between the morphological concept of the fringe belt 
and the functional notion of rent gradients 35 Reference w as made to 
this work m chapter 8 (p 152) and there is no point m repetition 
here, but the extension of form functional studies to the fnngc-beh 
areas is particularly useful and, as \\ huehand notes, provides the 
opportunity of bringing together two lines of work which have tended 
to remain separate ‘analyses of the Thunen ty pe which, in spue of the 
Germanic origins, have hitherto been mainly American m their urban 
applications, can act as a valuable complement to the predominantly 
inductive approaches that have characterized much of the best work in 
the German morphological tradition ,JT Thai these two lines have been 
separate is a clear indication of the problem posed m this chapter, of 
the regrettable separation of form from function * 8 

It is possible to classify buildings by a more sophisticated measure 
for example that used by Corey and described in chapter 1 1 (pp 2 d 6-8) 
Tins, together with the notion of cycles of historical change in Daviess 
scheme and Gamer s interpretation of the structural segregation within 
retail nuclcations of a different functional order would provide a basis 
for the comprehensive, integrated study of the city centre The prob 
lems of deriving appropriate analytical methods are difficult but 
already progress is being made in this direction *® 


\clts t>n furlhrr rrerf ng 

The many studio on the internal business districts of cities begin with 
N»on>rooT, m ] (1937a) City rrt3il structure (we footnote 3) 

MOtorooT, u ) (1937b) The outlying business centers t>f Chicago (see 
footnote 4) 

and »n early Brttuh studs u 

BCR vt, W (1939) ttnhsk tkoff-mg ctnt'ft (s ec footnote 5) 
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Other studies are 

berry, i j i (1962) Tht commtrctal structure of American cities a rtvieu (see 
footnote 9) 

carol, h (1960) The hierarch) of centra! functions within the city (see 
footnote 6) 

dutt, a k (1969) Intra city Hierarchy of central places Calcutta as a case 
study (see footnote 21) 

garner, 8 J (1966) The internal structure of retail nucleations (see footnote 
13) 

johnstov, r j (1966) The distribution of an intra metropolitan central place 

hierarchy m Melbourne (see footnote 17) 

Jones, r (1967) Central place theory and the hierarchy and location of 
shopping centres m a city Edinburgh (tee footnote 19) 

Tor a study which argues for a continuum in shopping centres see 
bean on, k s o (1972) The intra urban continuum of shopping centres in 
Cape Town South African Ccog Jal 54, 58-7 1 
A succinct statement of a typology of business centres is given in 
berry, B j L (1967) Gtografh if of market centres and retail distribution (see 
footnote 9) 42 58, The urban case 

Further studies are included in the central place bibliographies noted at the 
end of chapter 5 

Studies on the direct relation of form and function are, except in a general way, 
much fewer The following can be consulted 

carter, it (1968) Urban systems and town morphology (see footnote 28) 
davies, w k d (1968) The morphology of central places a case study (see 
footnote 22) 

whrTEHAND, j w a (1972) Building cycles and the spatial pattern of urban 
growth (sec footnote 26) 
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I APPROACHES TO PERCEPTION STUDIES 

Over most of this book it has been implicitly accepted that the city can 
be treated as a natural object, a phenomenon m space which is 
perfectly perceived and perfectly comprehended b) all those who form 
part of it or establish relations with it This view has been modified at 
two points The first was in the consideration of consumer behaviour in 
relation to the central place system where it became apparent that, 
although on an aggregate scale such a system was discemable and 
could be interpreted as the product of the activities of shoppers and 
entrepreneurs over time, on a disaggregated scale consumer behaviour 
was by no means in accord with the principles derived from the 
aggregate analyses In the resolution of this apparent conflict a more 
sensitive behavioural approach was found to be essential Likewise in 
looking at residential patterns it was evident that, although distinctive 
social areas could be identified any family s decision making process 
on where to live was extremely complex and derived from the way m 
which they assessed their needs in relation to their knowledge of the 
city 

Thus we may say that, for the citizen, the objective city does not 
exist Every inhabitant has most certain!) a partial and most probabl) 
an idiosyncratic, view of the urban environment in which he or she 
lives In chapter 8 where town plan was examined it was proposed that 
the totality of plan reflected culture, in this sense an aggregate concept 
divorced from the individuals who make it up But the view from the 
drawing board, or the view from the aeroplane, is not the view of the 
citizen on the ground and in thestreet, for there the prospect is limited — 
as it is from any perspective, including the planner's — and the scene 
partial A strongl) growing element of urban geography has therefore 
focused on the establishment and analysis of images of the city and, in 
the geographer's particular line of interest, the development of mental 
(cognitive) maps which translate the images into a spatial framework 
These mental maps, or images, of the urban cm trortment can thea be 
examined in relation to the characteristics of the people concerned 
There still remains, of course, the problem that these character- 
istics are ultimately associated with psjchological or penonaht) types 
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With Golledge it is possible to view consumers as Marshalltans who 
behave as economic man as Pavlovians who develop repetitive 
patterns of behaviour via a learning process, as Freudians v>ho are 
fantasizers and react capriciously to stimuli such as advertisements, and 
as Veblenians who follow the example set by their peers * But in spite 
of ihe difficulties indicated bv personality characteristics tt is still 
possible to consider images of the citv in relation to the standard 
variables which hale been consistently used in social geography — 
socio-economic s talus sex and age for example 

Daw ns has proposed three ty pes of approach characteristic of work 
on geographic space perception * The first of these is the strvctural 
approach which is concerned with the way in which the array of infor- 
mauon about a place is perceived It is evident that all the sense percep- 
tions, all the impinging data about an environment cannot be 
remembered There is therefore, a process of selection and ordering, a 
structuring which has to take place On this basis it is postulated 
that mental maps of a citv arc constructed in which useless detail is 
discarded and the data necessary for the purposes of the individual such 
as finding the way from A to B are retained Secondly, the aoluetion 
approach goes somewhat further in that it is not only concerned with the 
v%ay the environment is structured but also how u is evaluated in 
relation to decisions to be made and subsequent action to be taken 
Thirdly the prtjtrtnct approach is directed towards the way in which 
preferences arc dev eloped among a set of objects distributed in space 
Evaluation and the identification of preferences are somewhat similar 
and they have been in part considered in relation to consumer 
behaviour ln c hap( er 7 and location decisions as to residence in 
chapter 11 This chapter will, therefore, conceniraie initially on the 
structural approach and concern liself mainly with the physical and 
visible character of ihe townscape 


2 A TYP01 ° G Y of l RBAS PERCEPTION 

Before considering more precisely how images of the townscape can 
e put into some structured array it is useful to consider a typology of 
ur n perception which identifies the ways in which such images are 
demed Appl C y ar d has proposed a threefold classification 3 


c ** k Collcdge (g 0 Some equilibrium models of consumer behaviour 
Eton Gcog 46, SI 7 25 

f P° > ' n * "' 370 kevgraphic space prfcepuon nasi approaches and future 
prmpceu P,^,, a Cngr „ phj 2, 6^108 

rv«. l '973) Noies on urban perception and knowledge, in R '' 

U Sl *» 09731 Image and en nanmnl (Chicago and t-ondon). 
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(0 Ofaalmd pcmfhan reople become aware of m>>) “ 

the o.y because .he, use them as reference pom.s m them ^dayltfe 
ge.tmg about m the etty or s.mpl, getttus tc two k _ Bu. ■ op 
traffic tnienections, hey buddings or duunct.se phy ucal fcatures au 
noted, remembered, and probably ,n turn ■ exaggerated in , impo nance 
the process of creatmg a ssorl.ng mental structure cl Che cit) Tht. is 
undoubtedly the most un.yrrsal of the types of percept. , 

from repet, use actm.y A. the same ..me ,n ht. pmces. mm e pam 
of tl,e c.) util remam y.r.ually unseen eerta.nl) unrmmtarri, “ e 
perceptually mvts.ble as the .nd.v.dual 

pletely unknown 

00 «"h «u»» Awa [ e .y^u t es nhich'get.e'rate an immediate 

related to distinctive or unusual f"'”? em en,s intrude on 

response ‘bright, isolated, singular catch the eve of a 

the operational search patterns of I ic ray , c hcit this 

gazing passenger ■ The role of the »d.e r;,s,ug i ndustry » 

sortofrcsponsebytheuseor.hsi.nct.ye ^ ^ , 0 ca „ ly 

ing sexual imagery or establishing 
remembered, catch phrases 

(...) Inferential perception This s’jK’unhnoyy » city is 

is realized by inference from paralle to that of a large 

hlely to conform in much of 8'"'” „ , s possible to find one s svay 
number ofknown cities From expe knowledge of the struc- 

about in a strange etty by using aecumulaied knowledge 
tunng of urban areas in general 

Gtycn the jtfrr of perception .be major ^dem^ problem ^ the 
devising of some analytical system w themselves, are structured 
way in which city images, the percep i , ^ book published 

This was solved, at least P art ially,l>yKe V i n Lynch in hisboo^^^^^^ 
in 1960 and appropriately entitled, of the city was 

five elements through which the P > 
visualized 


,„,,„„..hecb»nne.salo S wh,ch^ = uj^“*^- 

as a result they tend to P£ dom j" a ‘ chara ctenstic problem of 
ment usually promotes observation 


1 Paths 
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. ciiy „ how .o 6 « r™» A .o B ‘“' h 

become. ihc do, moon. remembered f«<“" , 

i Fig a ore linear elcmcnti " "Efealorn "such as breaks 

breaks within the city They can be na ra They can also 

be man made fcamrei inclTai the diitinctive breaki brought about 
the tnhabtlanu anti umal y have loea clmrei, or sroupi 

, Its eer„.npom...n.h«e.„ »«> £ J^bSS 

T "n^i" n“ £ repreient.tl ea„l, JSW"'*' 

Red Square the Eto.lc arc a» "<*« featu rcs which can be 

5 Landmarks differ from nodes in that they a , ^ nam e 

obser\ed but not normally entered or at ,ea >n 

itself indicates the role these have P ,a >*^ . Clty f t ,he present 

its earliest meaning and to the *» ran S« . y a „i. ,jentifiable 

Distinctive buildings or features stand out ® nng ,|, e mental 

and easily retained as images to be used the whole 

map of the city The landmark can be used to that J„, 

city W hen a tired film or T V producer \ C c of shots is 

action is taking place in Pans then the and lf llts 

of the Eiffel Tower if it is in London then Big Dei n ppe " 

in New York it is either The Statue of Liberty or the 
skyline lements 

It is evident that few individuals consciously use ?***/!'* slcm f or 
as such and that they constitute together an ar ' r p<. 0 ple 

analysing the image or the city held by people or 

The elements will also have different meanings motorway ts a 

„„ to, .he »me people .. d, Keren, »» » » 

path to a motorist but an edge to a pedestrian y visual 

maps one showing an outline map of Boston an , f m field 

form of Boston as seen in the field ,« but although derived iro^^ ^ 
reconnaissance this must be described as an urban > imagc , 
Boston for in this sort of study there are no absolutes, omy 

‘ K Lynch (19G0) TJif »«(t oflht «(y (Camb. dgc Man) !8 " 19 
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Lynch's major contribution w as to provide the stmple but Imtctoob by 
which the way people structured their image of > 

realised and the perceptions of different groups compa 

Lynch proceededby means ofofftee and .tree , ‘ “ b “ " g 
a number Boston tmases, but perhaps the entteal concept » « 
nouon or ‘different groups' and the contrasted “»V , “ y 

pereetve city space The problem of the £ “‘ h , ^ the 

mediately follow, and tt would seem sans.blt „ b an 
dimensions whteh in faetonal eeologtro! ' roeular 

population A large number of eon.ple.ely ind.sidual 
otic vtews can Udenved, but 5', „ P “lT the eny 

m\ estigaUon The psychologist mig X « h bia but such 

appears to the sufferer from claustrophob.a The 

abnormalities are rarely the geograp er s ima n f t he city will 
dimensions of ecological studies imp y an d ethnic 

vary according to socioeconomic status, life cycle sugc 
origins 

3 CITY IMAGE AND SOCIO ECONOMIC STATES 

Franccscato and Mebane hase reported in a prrhm n fy^ y^^^^ 

attempt to consider images of Rome and M ^ or not 

were broken down into groups by | !5 \ reproduces the 

they were names of the reipjc^ o ^ ^ class (15 lb) 

images of Rome of the middle-cl I Social class was determined 

subjects using Lynch’s analy ucal tec nq 33 respondents were 

by using occupation and education - ^contrasts am 

ascribed to the middle classand 2 ,denufied a much 

immediate and obvious The mi jer spaual extent The 

larger number of elements over a m » >ea lth provides greater 
reasons seem straight forward, gre interests and a greater 

mobility, a wider range of «*mopo urces of the city Poorer 
propensity to use all the y-nAap d ^ ^ a shorter journey to 

people are less mobile, are more uaciy ^ wU ^ exposed 

work, will not use the range of city res , tive explanation They 

to city space The authors SU SS«* to pro ducc maps covering 

suggest that the tendency for the lo deal of local detail, 

only very small areas but indicating . tenstic e f poor Roman 
reflects the home orientation which is but such localism is 

families This is undoubtedly a relevant feature, 

‘ D Francescato and \\ Mebane (1973) ^ 

Milan and Rome mR M Downs and D Stea rti 
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lack of wealth 

4 CITY IMAGE AND ETUSICTTY 

environment is the pilot study iy . 25 respondents were 

Lo, Angeles Cn, higener,! Vep^n.su.n 

asked to draw maps of Los Ang , composite city 

for each of the groups was produced l Three o ^ ^ ^ y 

image maps are reproduced here ( gu ,_|, t f u Uy wry name for , a 

image of the sample from Avalon B ' , ltan are a and a 

predominantly black area m the ^ ^ thM of lh e 

little to the north of the better known 'J* “JJjvdy Span.sh-speakmg 
sample from Boyle Heights, an a aml comrnerC ial areas The 
tract adjacent to the central indu 2c am j represents the 

third image of Los Angeles is J°^ ,n ’hbourhood, located on 

sample from Westwood, a white upper class ng . HlH# and 

the southern fringes of the northern hills beW£ / Th e white 

Santa Monica These three maps ln content, that of 

upper class image is extensive in reac _ c „y wide detail 

the Avalon residents is limited in reach _. varc 0 f the universally 

only a low proportion of re *f*^5^ od ] t , s also noteworthy that 
known residential areas such as Hollyv along the lines 

the white image is dominated by the eas ■ Santa Monica, 

of the well known boulevards, such as W,ls ™ Mountain The 

which skirt the Hollywood Hills and Sar » south grid 

black Avalon .mage, in contras, is Heights 

of the plain and related to access to the CBU nn J , w hat is 

composite image most severely restricted and is limited 
little more than the immediate neighbourhoo segregated 

Although those three tutuge, arc IB. =*»”' * ™ B J tl „„ 
groups it is not possible ,o sustain this argu wealth, must be 

Socio economic status, or access to mobility vi 0 f ethnically 

invoked also Nevertheless these results lead on to n t ^ e whole 

based territoriality, and most certainly participa larger 

city-w.de range of activity is related to assimilation into the B , 
urban community The ghetto has been consi er scen as a 
context in an earlier chapter but now it can 


„}U> An V Ui (Depat. 



jre 15-2: Composite eitymages of Los Angles A A; 
Angeles Department of City Planning 
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constricting feature G " ald S ""'" 0 “ I^hTmnnWt develop’ thc 
,(«», subtitled 'Ethnic, t, anduml^y the Addam. area 

cay in which restriction grows hoc P^^h ^ book „ concerned] 

[his name for that P a ” ? f C p“f° ate „ell defined Beyond this, their 
only the adjacent "“S hboutb “ d * £„ mr va gue and uncertain 
notion, of established boundaries becom ^ ^ ^ world 

Each little section [of the city! | eg „,mate pursuit, A P'" 0 " 

where , es.den.s carry out almost * 1 as he ha, no visible and 

who leaves hisownarea then, g d , - He continue, 

justifiable reason for straymg &»» >“ ’ , p0 ,,t, V e a.soc.auon 

J (p 228 ), 'Individual, in .he Addonu g othnicty primarily because 
with co residents of the same a S c > lher , nto small face-to face 

conflict with other person, forces them „ " b c appreciated 

groupings » P“ s r ' ,* " »„ce A. the outset parents 

unless It is placed in a developmenUl^uet. vo ,« . variety 

do not prescribe a f hb ourhood'' "Do" 1 

of proscriptions Don t go «■ tb . s sor t do not initially 

you get off the block" Injunction to •" . ,h„ 

produce positive aaociation, bui by S whicb territorial 

detailed study Buttle, outline, ^P'meSenmally revealed m the 

*£7 — of the rcs.ncuon of ,hc .ndnuduaV. »«■ 

introduces the ideas contained in a 8 er * r consuming but ‘while the 
of society 6 Most human activities arc s P acc C °^ for S both individual 
space packing of urbanization allows time sa g* , , an d 

a P nd society it also creates in the model 

economic inequalities There are P a U those 

The first is a life perspective environment which Ukes^ 1S a 

places a person might encounter throughout h h ffectiv e 

daily life environment which ,s theoretically Wed to t ^ ^ 
distance that can be covered, with return, in Y be thoug bt 
the bounds set on a medieval market Every Some of 

of as contained by constraints within a time *P ac <= 1 P h , ch 

these constraints are directly biological, like the need for sleep 

f G D Sullies (1968) The s octal order of the slow Elhnmtj 1974) 

(Chicago) 15 AP^of^-f'^' n ^ , ^„^ n 64%9l-505 
Urban grafT.1. as temlonal markers Am Assoc Arne r Ororf • f Rtg Sc 

» T Hagerstrand (1970) What aboul people in regional scicr.u 
Aim 24,7 21 „ „ m hlfms and Swcd' 5 * 1 
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restricts the reach of daily travel, 
determined by deployable resources In hu sense > 
ted by the nature of this inhibiting enve op nt f rorn t he maps 

It is worth adding one other point w 1 .rhmcity Lynch discussed 
in figure 15 2, although it 1S " ol " ,alC . tent t <? which it threw up 
the imageability of the city, that is, Angeles maps will 

den and dt.tmcUve .mages t«o»» f tha , there 

indicate that they are dominated by p a confirm the popular 

is a lack or nodes and landmarks T is jntomc , b ,i e as a mass of 
impression of the city as dominated by 
suburbs (districts) linked by freeways (patnsj 

5 CTTY IMAGE AND THE LIFE CYCLE 

Two aspects of this relation arise neerned with 

1 The deirlopment ofspaltal cognition this sort of **«<»» '* JJJ from birth 
the way in which spatial cognition place to «td«* :■ 

This book is most certainly not the pr P h ^ fidd „ d a 
review of work on this topic It i_ui.ii j t ,$ included here as 

* •»* ,o ,he ,mas ‘ 

. W * ^ps A Cerent age gro^, "'on^r 

stages, will be concerned with differ *spe ^ ^ Brian Goodey 
the best known studies in Britain «« mcans 0 f collecting da a 
el aha in Birmingham 12 A rather u asked to send 

was used readers of the the city Goodey 

spontaneously drawn maps of t e ,j, housewive s and o 

reported thai ‘we found evidence .for buer thc maze of 
people’s maps or Birmingham J* n d as very severe bloc ag 

recently opened city underpasse ^ 

to mobility and urban navigation jhree dimc nsions 

It would be wrong to give the '“^"^ants dotty .mages or 
which have been discussed are the o y 

" h Lynch (I960) 9 13 e d .,clo P mcnt nl.pal .1 * 

“ R A H “‘-‘ C < X«« the .rn. f g 


B Goodey 

lirmmgham as seen by area resiCKm* ' v no and planning 

Regional Studies Research Menorandtoi 1 „ , n decision mak 8 J^graphy 

11 B Goodey (1973) Regional »«*“*?'* behavioural perspeemes 
nj Rees and P Newby editors (197J) 


l ah*l 1971) C.'> tcrn ‘. *" 

, by area residents Uneerntfo/B 


* Newby ed 
c Monograph 


„,S (1973) 
w Geography 1 
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indeed that only the visible elements that can be translated into 
Lynch’s terminology are involved In chapter 10 the central business 
district was considered as an objective area of the city and appropriate 
methods of delimitation sought Eien so it was noted that the earliest 
attempts were based upon local opinion , thus through .image studies 
the wheel turns full circle and geographers are once more concerned 
with local views, for if consumers behave in a way not in keeping With 
the dictates of economic man then it is likely that views of the CBD will 
also vary This has been the subject of an investigation by Klein who 
attempted to establish varying definitions of the town centre by 
contrasted groups 14 A random sample or subjects, 1118 in all, was 
selected from a number of clearly defined residential areas These 
respondents were then given a set of twenty four photographs of the 
city centre and were asked to divide them into three categories, ‘town 
centre’, ‘not town centre', ‘unknown’ Analysis of the results was then 
undertaken in relation to a number of variables characterizing 
respondents including socio economic status, age, set, length of 
residence and location of residence This was done by calculating, for 
each of the photographs, the percentage of the total sample which 
judged it to be of the ‘town centre’ and then calculating the deviation 
from the average for each of the subgroups determined by the variables 
Two of the subgroup analyses can be considered briefly 

Figure 1 5 3a represents a west east profile across the city identified 
by five of the photographs The responses of three groups are examined 
in relation to these five points, those who lived to the west of the 
town cenire, those who lived to the east and those who lived in the 
inner city These groups are represented by graphs which indicate the 
deviation from the average in percentages This figure demonstrates 
that those who live in the west exaggerate the town centre by extending 
it in a westerly direction, while those who live in the east do the same 
in an easterly direction Those who live in the inner city over-estimate 
the central point and under estimate the extensions both to east and 
west and although there are no statistical tests to match place of 
residence against the other variables, it seems that this locational bias is 
independent of them Klein suggests that this result may be due to the 
Tact that people tend to use that part of the central area nearer to them, 
° r tr 1*1! *° more fewilmr with it But he also adds that it may be 
wis tut thinking and a determination to believe that the city centre is 
nearer t tan it actually »s, thus introducing another problem in this 
e , t e notion of subjective distance These results bring to mind the 

“ •Lh ,el JJ i! 967 ) The deUmuauoo of the town-centre m the image of ,U 
286-306 H'nwm.jer tl die, editors (1967) Vtban core and inner atf (Leiden), 





Figure 15-3- The town centre ol profile in 

by citizens After Klein V 96 o . North south P r0,1 | e . 
relation to place of residence *. cross sectio 

relation to length of residence the points from vvh 
the pomts labelled a to 1 'XltudY a w I are five p W 
photographs were used in the stu iy { tQ , sev en places 
ranged from the west to the east, q ^ the C1 ty cent 
ranged from north to south N we st in recent ye 

of Karlsruhe has tended to shift to tne > q{ the inner in 

This is reflected clearly m the residents in graph B 

habitants in graph A and by the newer re 
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work af Brennan' 3 ui Wolverhampton, who found that housewives did 
not use the nearest shop for a good but the nearest m the direction of 
the CBD, that is they turned cuywards not because of an intervening 
opportunity but possibly because movement into the city was dominant 
and this created the illusion that it was easier 16 
The second example from Klein’s study is shown in figure 15 3b 
where seven points along a north-south profile are related to length of 
residence in the city Those who have been in the city the shortest time, 
like the younger age group, have a much more restricted view of the 
town centre Especially remarkable is the disagreement over point 'j’, 
the Festplatz This is a point on a southern extension of the centre 
dominated by cultural features and a traditionally distinctive feature 
of the city Those who have lived in the city most of their lives insist 
that it is part of the town centre whereas the newcomers have no such 
sentiment Clearly there is great complexity in the image the citizen 
builds up, for not only is it related to standard social variables, but to 
location length of residence and to all those personal quirks which 
belong to the individual Beyond lhe objective ciiy is the city which 
people use, controlled by the images they hold for 'behaviour depends 
on the image ’ 

5 PRACTICAL AND ACADEMIC RELEVANCE 

At this stage it is likely that the question will be put as to what use 
there is in these sorts of studies, for are they not just another passing 
geographical fad > It is possible, however, that these represent a most 
important area for at least a departure is made from the academic’s 
city to that of the people who live and work in it Four uses of city 
image studies can be suggested 

1 Attention is drawn to thcimogeabihtyofthecity It is easy from tbe 
geographer s viewpoint to forget that the city is a built form that 
should give visual pleasure, 'voluptas' as the Renaissance theorists 
called the quality Aesthetic pleasure must be related to the quality 
of the images the city creates and hence city image studies call 
attention to qualities too easily ignored in social science and passed 
over to the architect’s care 17 

2 On a targe scale the efficiency of a city depends on its imageabibty 
for the ease with which people can get about, with which motorists 

*• 2! ®rrnnan (1JW8) Midland city (London} 

~ ^ , ^ee(J962) Brennan s Law of shopping behaviour PsyckalagKal Rep&l 1 1 

11 For an interesting analysis rrlaird ckaeljr io Lynch’* work see G Clay (1973) 
me up haui to rtai the Amnuax ttly (Washington DC) 
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can find their way is closely related to its ^ s ‘^*' u ^ ce tbal ca n be 
with which distinctive images P roa '’“ . ' e „| a ,ed to any 

followed On a small scale these qu n environmental 

single building, for social processes depen r bc havtour 

onTan, ration 'The concepts of ,«|l as to 

watching may be applied to » a po.enU. 1 

lobbies or hallways Every namral ttaih ^ cractl0I1 s Therefore 
supplier of encounters which can , bad or eve n halfway 

the social space located at the far en therapeutic function 

down the hall, from the h “ £ , houg h the geographer will 

diluted ’ 18 Again it is quite evident that, tn s concerned wlt h the 
have an interest in these studies since iney tcnd to be the 

organization of space, the prime mover 

architect or the psychologist j ue relates to the fact 

3 The third way in which these studies are day user and 

that they reveal the images of the city oi the : ^ ^ 

therefore also indicate the ex.stance of « J ^ $tudy> vvhere the 
has already been made to Goodcy carnages through 

problem of housewives having to o{ ? wofk thus seems to 

an underpass system was reveal ed ^ planmng pro 

be a way of introducing public par P 

cesses r ,n»ical ir nportance to the ciues 

4 The last area of relevance is one , lts .denttficauon by 

or the twentieth century Depnvatio ’ able aca demic study 

means of socio economic indicators, i structur al and related to 

To a great degree the emphasis he also be local. onal and 

systems of social stratification clearly revealed than ,n 

geographical and nowhere » th « mino rities It is true t a 

maps drawn by the poor and t e locational disadvantage a 

social and economic disadvantage and loca R iro n.c 

part of each other, though not « d “™ atc a comprehensive 

possibility that m Britain the dr, J c have only substituted 

education system may, in its ear y , dvanta ge, and as a res 

locational disadvantage for structure of the intelligent 

may have made the education op^rtun.^ ^ Jfthl# u*o.t 

working class child much worse than h y ducatlon itself an 

is due ?o the limited impact of geograph^a^ ^ ^ m 
the inability, indeed unwillingness, ? P c ,ues m order 
terms In America the ‘busing’ office” * an attempt to solve a 
avoid schools of exclusive ethnic characi 
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A book dealing with environmental psychology from the architects point of 

J laag et aha, editors (1974) Designing for human behotior architecture and the 
social sciences (see footnote 18) 

Apart from the bibliography published by Goodey, the papier b> Doitos (1970) 
and the books edited by Downs and Stea (1973) by Michelson (1970) and 
by Lang el aha (1974) contain lengthy bibliographies 



16 URBANIZATION AND URBAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


The nature and consequences of urbanization are of prime significance 
both to the developed and the less developed parts of the world Indeed 
the whole future of mankind is closely bound up with the changing 
significance and role of ihe euy The urban geographer, whether he 
defines the scope of his work by the subject-matter he treats or by the 
particular perspectives he adopts, can only consider a small part of the 
totality which is expressed in the idea of urbanization Even so, as the 
geographer reviews his work he will inevitably be strongly influenced 
by the attitude he adopts to the city At the same time hts study »s not 
academically static, nor does the urban phenomenon itself remain 
unchanging In consequence there are three topics which this conclusion 
needs to discuss The first of these is attitudes to the city, the second is 
the changing nature of the city and the third is the impact of these on 
urban geography as a systematic branch of (he subject, a topic with 
which the book began and which can now be reviewed in the light of 
the content presented 

1 ATTITUDES TO THE CITY 

This book has quite openly been written from the context or the 
western industrialized world Although attempts have been made to 
present a wider perspective at certain points, given the background and 
experience of the author it would have been over-ambitious to have 
ventured to present anything else In western culture the attitude to 
urbanism has always been ambivalent, an ambivalence which it has 
slowly grown more popular to identify and trace so that only a brief 
outline is given here 1 

On the one side the city has been seen, to use standard moral terms, 
as the epitome of all that is evil or, in the terminology of Wirth, 
anonuc and alienating, disrupting the elemental cohesion of the social 
group and disintegrating the personality of the individual The sources 

* See for example, Tht city the kistay a/ vital. Pari III of O Handlin and J 
Burchard editors (1%3) Tht hulonoa and the at? (Cambridge, Mass ), and G R 
l W73 > The frightened poets, chapter 20 in H J Dyos and M \\ otiT editors 
(1973) Tht Wurnn np images ond real.ly (U-ndon) 43 S-94 
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of this attitude lie deep in the cultural inheritance Prune among them 
are the Christian religion and its Judaic antecendents Christianity 
originated among a people of the desert fringes « hose folk memory and 
preser\ed tradition in the Old Testament, were those of the nomadic 
herdsman The city was presented as destructive of the purity of 
religious belief and practice, bringing with it alien notions and false 
gods The cities of the plain were a synonym for luxury, looseness and 
idolatry Sodom and Gomorrha perished to demonstrate the fate of the 
urban idea Through Christianity these attitudes became embedded in 
the consciousness of western man 

We may also note that Europe, as it emerged as a meaningful 
region after the collapse of the Roman Empire, was made up of a 
complex mosaic of small culture regions most of which have retained 
their identity, and some of which still have their distinctive languages 
Brittany and Wales, Catalonia and Galicia, Flanders and Bavana are 
examples These culture regions, often governed in the form of 
principalities or duchies, were subject to the process of more or less 
arbitrary unification, through battle or mamage bed, into the united 
kingdoms of the latter middle ages and of modem Europe In this 
nation building operation the central and capital city played a leading 
role indeed, the political unit was often forged about the city so that, 
for example, the name of the small area about Paris, the lie de France, 
became extended to cover a whole country By these means both 
symbolically and physically the city came to represent the cosmopolitan 
ideal, the destroyer of the folk cultures in the interests of national unity 
Tn the city remote forces and influences intermingle with the local 
their conflicts are no less significant than their harmonies And here, 
through the concentration of the means of intercourse in the market 
and the meeting place, alternative modes ofliving present themselves 
the deeply rutted ways of the village cease to be coercive and the 
ancestral goals cease to be all sufficient strange men and women, 
strange interests, and stranger gods loosen the traditional ties of blood 
and neighbourhood ’ 2 

The industrial city of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
provided a further impetus to anti urban attitudes, not only by 
contributing to the erosion of the older folk cultures but by the creation 
of the most appalling physical conditions and concomitant social 
degradation \\ irth, following the views of Tonnies and Durkheim, was 
able to adapt into nascent urban sociology the inherited prejudices of 
the past 

In the present century the history of urbanism has prov ided enhanced 


L. Mumford (1938) The culture ej otut (Londonl 4 
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stimuli for these anti urban views The obsolescence of the city centre 
has contributed to the creation of slum and ghetto and provided the 
environment of urban poverty The avoidance of city centre problems 
by the process of suburbanization, together with increasing car 
ownership, have brought immense pressures to hear on urban transport 
systems Such are the pressures that urban motorways, to solve 
circulauon difficulties, destroy houses and add to housing problems 
The disposal of waste of all kinds from plastic containers to sewage and 
the exhause fumes from motor vehicles, has created major crises of 
pollution The attempt to excape from the noise and dirt of the city 
generates saturating demand for what open space is accessible, 
yesterday s wildernesses are tomorrow s urban parks Finally the 
vulnerability of the city has been revealed It is exposed to any break 
down in its complex sustaining systems It is vulnerable to the pressure 
of active sectional interests above all it is vulnerable to the urban 
guerrilla and to the direct political violence of a few determined and 
fanatical individuals 

From the sources considered so far comes an altitude which decnes 
the city at least in its contemporary western form This attitude has 
the core of traditional romanticism buried deep within it It reverses 
the Christian dogma for those on whom religion exerts no overt 
influence Man may be viewed as not being inherently wicked by virtue 
of original sin and in need of redemption, but rather as a noble being 
corrupted b> the vicious regime of the compettUve capitalist world 
That corruption is most marked in the symbol of that world, the city, 
the least ‘natural feature of the earth s surface which ‘represents the 
maximum possibility of humanizing the natural environment and 
naturalizing the human heritage 3 This romantic reaction perpetually 
nses to the surface in urban writing It is nicely illustrated in Bunge’s 
studv of Fitzgerald (Detroit)* in which although the author attempts to 
deny such a basis it nevertheless appears, almost creating a latter day 
version of the Lyrical Ballads, complete with updated versions of Ruth 
and Michael Even the idea that, if natural man is corrupted in the 
urban world, then the nearest to innocence and virtue must be the 
child is strongly pressed, for Bunge writes, ‘this is a book in defense of 
children This book is designed to make us grow up, that is, to make us 
more childish ,s Or as AVordsworth phrased it 
Not in entire forgetfulness. 

Not in utter nakedness, 

* L. Mumibrd <t938), 6 

4 V\ Bunge (1971) Fitzgerald geography of a icnlutwa (Cambridge, Mass ) 

4 \\ Bunge (1971), Z4Z 
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But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 

From God, who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy 
Shades of the prison house begin fo dose 
Upon the growing Bov * 

Wordsworth’s views are more tangibly anti urban than Bunge’s — 

He m the dissolute city gav e himself 
To ev il courses ignominy and shame 
Fell on him T 

— but even so this romantic view, through the notion of the geography 
of a revolution, is exerting active influences on urban geographers 

On the other side of this ambivalence towards the city is the view 
which maintains that the city is the greatest of all man s creations 
displaying in physical form all the achievements of mankind — 
naturalizing the human heritage In the city , as has been demonstrated 
already in this chapter, different cultures and traditions meet and mix 
and it is from this mixing and cross fertilization that innovation is bom 
New ideas and new techniques are diffused from the city and down the 
urban hierarchy , technical achievement and philosophical innovation 
are not usually related to the conservative, unchanging tradition of the 
countryside but to the creative flux of the city Even if Christianity 
originated in a peasant community, it had to become Greek in phdos 
ophy before it could become universal and to be spread by Roman 
technology 

It is worthy of note that in attempting to produce a unifying theory 
of the town Claval has stressed that the common ground between 
inter urban and intra urban aspects of geography lies in the maxi 
mization of social interacUon 8 This is not far removed from Meiers 
communication theory of urban growth 9 Whenever the crux of 
urbanism is sought it tends to emerge as simply a way of optimizing 
intercourse between people and stresses the role of the town as the 
meeting and mixing point 

The emancipation from the restrictions of custom is the core of the 
freedom which the city dweller gains Only away from the close control 
of tradition can freedom to experiment, or to be different, be realized 
onlv in the anonymous crowds of the city is true liberation possible 

• For the purist, the author is aware that the Ode on the intimations of immorta'itr from 
recollections of early childhood was nor published in the Lyrical Ballads 

' Ns Ns orflswurfn \"l79A' i uWi Irom lyma'i tsdliaas 

*P Ctas at (1973) Lne theone umtairede le vdle Canadian Ceogr 17(3) 276-9 

• R L Meier (1962) i eommcnualams theory of nrhan groeclh (Cambridge Mass) 
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That very anonymity which was seen by Wirth as destructive of the 
individual, creates those conditions of freedom m which radical change 
is possible 14 Radical change is, however, not acceptable to totalitarian 
regimes either of the political left or right, so the city has spawned a 
means of inhibiting the very freedom it generates This is the secret or 
thought police, who replace in an urban situation the restraints 
operated by convention in rural and small scale communities 

Finally detachment from the confines of the rural community 
transforms an immobile situation into one where mobility is an accepted 
part of life Along with physical mobility comes social mobility through 
opportunity, for it permits each individual to stretch his talents to their 
full extent whatever the ends might be 

Truth or advantage docs not always he in one of two polar extremes 
and discussions of urbanism have long been dominated by the notions 
of an ideal mid-way situation Most explicit of all the attempts to 
derive such a median view is that by Ebenczer Howard in the Garden 
City where the two extremes are set out as magnets of attraction 
Perhaps earlier slews of the ‘citta ideale’ saiv the way through the 
creation of an apt physical environment which would of itself generate 
an ideal society, while a Marxist interpretation would presumably 
argue for a socialist economy and the elimination of competition as a 
means of producing the ideal city At this point the problem becomes 
more clearly defined because presumably under a Marxist state, as in 
all ideal worlds, there would be no further development , and yet the 
city is the centre of change The ciiy is the place where people meet, 
where great hopes are generated and where many must be disappointed, 
where success is balanced b> disaster, affluence with degradation, for 
only where people become units of production, all alike, will the static 
city emerge in an eni ironment or atrophy and decay 

It is probable that most people’s attitudes to the city will take in both 
polar extremes, now moving towards one and now the other, as illu 
strated, for example, by Samuel Johnson on the one hand in London 
(1738) he writes 


For who would leave, unbribed, Hibernia’s land 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand : 
Here malice, rapine, accident conspire. 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire , 

Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay. 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey, 

Here falling houses thunder on your head. 


11 E 


Cox (1965) Thtstnlar dj (New \ oik) 

Howard f 1902) Card*. x attar rftamimia (Lothian) 
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And here a female atheist talks you dead 
LONDON* the needy villain’s general home. 

The common shore of Pans and of Rome , 

With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each currupted state 
but on the other (Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 179]) 

“Sir, if you wish to have a just notion of the magnitude of this City, 
you must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets and squares, 
but must survey the innumerable little lanes and courts It is not in 
the showy esolutions of buildings, but in the multiplicity of human 
habitations which are crowded together, that the wonderful im 
mensity of London consists " BOSWELL “The only dis- 
advantage is the great distance at which people live from one 
another ” JOHNSON "Yes, Sir, but that is occasioned by the 
largeness of it, which is the cause of all other advantages ” 
BOSWELL "Sometimes I have been m the humour of wishing to 
retire to a desert ” JOHNSON “Sir, you have desert enough in 
Scotland ” 

This argument has veered away from urban geography as such, but 
as geographers look for relevance, and beyond relevance for radical 
action, it will become clear that all the attitudes discussed impinge in 
their own way upon the academic study of the city But before tracing 
these reactions it is necessary to turn aside to consider also how changes 
in the nature of the city itself are also affecting the study of urban 
geography 

2 THE CHANGING NATURE OF THE CITY 

Chapter 2 of this book considered the problem of defining what is 
urban and it was suggested that one difficulty was that both the reality 
and the concept of what is urban are subject to change The publication 
in 1961 by Jean Gottmann of his book Megalopolis, subtitled ‘The 
urbanized northeastern seaboard of the United States’, was a clear 
indication that new urban structures had been formed which needed 
new defimUons ta Gottmann defined Megalopolis as ‘an almost 
continuous system of deeply interwoven urban and suburban areas, 
with a total population of about 37 million people in 1960 The 
cradle of a new order in the organization of inhabited space ' The 
nature of this new order is not as easy to identify Peter Hall m his 

14 J Gottmann (1961) Alegalepolis the tabanzed north-eastern seaboard of the Untied 
States (Cambridge, Mass ) 
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massive and masterly study of megalopis England points out that for 
all his brilliant evocation of a megalopolis Gottmann never succeeds in 
defining it as a unique entity, and so never proves that it exists Halt, 
after a careful and broadly based examination of evidence, accepts the 
reality of a megalopolis England but writes that it is ‘a fiinctiona 
rather than a physical reality Just like the comparable northeastern 
urban complex ol the United States — Goltmann’s megalopolis it is a 
giant urban area only in the sense that here is a large tract of the earth S 
surface where the great majority of people depend on urban jobs an 
urban services , and where the impact of these jobs and services, in terms 
of measurements like commuter zones, service areas and the exchange 
of goods and information, expands to involve each part of the area m a 
complex series of interactions with other parts It is not, and does not 
conceivably seem likely to be, a giant urban area in the sense that the 
physical growth of its parts will gradually coalesce into continuous 
sprawl from London to Birmingham and Manchester That is a 
nightmare that has no foundation whatsoever in reality 1,1 This would 
equally be true of the Great Lakes megalopolis, the Japanese megalo 
pohs extending from Tokyo 10 Osaka and the northwest European 
megalopolis extending generally about the Rhine from Randstad 
Holland to Stuttgart 

Although simple physical sprawl u rejected as the basis of identity, 
nevertheless the complex interdependence of pans recognized not only 
queries the definition of what is urban but more significantly, challenges 
the idea that any meaningful distinction between what is urban and 
rural can be made If this be the case then the sorts of study presented 
in this volume, all of which to a large degree assume free standing, 
discrete urban entities, lose much of their central importance, or at 
least take on a somewhat dated appearance There is some overlap 
between the subject matter of this book and Hall’s study of urban 
England, but his main concern is with regional structure and much of 
his consideration is devoted to the broader problems of regional and 
economic planning The point of emphasis moves accordingly to 
methods for building dynamic models in urban and regional analysts 
and to the sorts of study initiated by Forrester in the United States 1 * 
and Chadwick 18 and Wilson 17 in Britain It is possible to maintain, as 
this book does, that these are different problems demanding their own 


of urban England (London), Vol l, 47 


P Hal! editor (1973) The conta, 

P Hat!, editor (1973) 320 

W^Forresier (1969) Urban dynamite (Cambridge, Mass ) 


“ G Chadwick (1971) 

regional planning process (Oxford) 

17 A VI ilsoo (1974) Urban and regional models m ge 


of planning towards a theory of the urban and 
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treatment, but the blurring of the urban rural difference presents real 
difficulty to urban geography as a systematic study 

In spite of these difficulties it would be wrong to imply that con- 
ventional urban geography, as presented here, is now m some way 
outmoded Although it is not as easy as it once was to build a study 
around the notion of the free standing city clearl) div orced from its 
rural surrounds, the basic ideas outlined in ihis book suit remain 
central to the urban analyst The quesUon of scale wilt be considered 
later in this chapter but even here it can be maintained that the 
critical issue has been simply an extension of scale The studies of 
regional structure, already referred 10 m this section, attempt to 
resolve the mechanics of the massive agglomeration, including its 
apparently rural interstices On the other hand in the studies of central 
places and of residential location presented in chapters 7 and 1 1 , it was 
seen to be necessary to move into the micro-scale, behavioural approach 
In spite of these extensions the basic patterns of intra and inter urban 
distributions remain the same, and the changes in the nature of the 
urban phenomenon from discrete city to megalopolis, and the develop- 
ment of behavioural research, only reveal a hierarchically scaled situa 
ti on where the basic and essential middle ground is taken by this book 

It is probable that a real challenge to the conventions of urban 
geography \\ ill come from a different though related source Most of 
the analyses presented m this book assume a laissez faire situation, one 
of relatively untrammelled competition in a capitalist system But such 
conditions appertain in reality to hardly any country in the world, for 
some form of control is exercised by central or local government The 
United Kingdom may be taken as an example where the planning 
process now shapes the form of towns, 18 determines the pattern of 
land uses and also, by the creation of nesv towns, 1 * the city system 

18 For a general consideration of U K urban planning see IV Ashworth (I9>4) 
The genesis of modem Bntuh town planning (London) J B Cullingworth (1973) 
Problems of an urban son/tj (London), \ol 1, The social fromrwork of planning, \ol 1, 
The social content of planning, \ ol 3, Planning for change P Hall (1973) The containment 
of urban England (London and Bcserly Hills), \ ol 2, The planning system objecti es, 
operations, impacts 

’• There u an immense hierature on new towns. Some useful boots mainly relating 
lo Britain are F Osborn and A \v hiltick (1963) The new toms the answer to Megalop- 
olis (London) (2nd ediuon, 1969 ) L. Rod win (1936) The British new lawns policy 
(Cambridge, Mass ) R Thomas (1969) London’s new towns and Ajchffe to Cumbernauld 
a study of men new loans in their regions P E.P Broadsheets 510 and 516 (London) 

More international stud, es are P Merlin (1971) \ew towns regional planning and 
development Trans M Sparks (London) J A Clapp (1971) V cur towns and urban 
fcJjey fPsrvt 3 rak,, 

Books mainly concerned with the LS\ are C Brtckenfeld (1971) Columbia end the 
new elites (New \ork) C. S,«n (1966) Toward new leans for America { Cambridge, Mass) 
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itself On the larger scale, towns arc nominated as growth points* 0 and 
every effort made to foster their development On a smalt scale the 
planning permission required for the building of out-of-town shopping 
centres or hypermarkets determines the nature of the retail system The 
study of urban geography »n this waj necessarily becomes closely 
involved wiih the consideraiton of the planning mechanism and the 
way it operates This is nothing novel when town plan was considered 
in chapter 8 it was stressed that the physical form reflected the nature of 
the society in which »t was generated Planning controls are con- 
temporary reflections of social goals It is significant that Peter Hail’s 
book is called The containment of urban England, for that containment is 
the result of planning restrictions and Hail has to del ote a great deal of 
hu book to the study of the regulating enactments 11 A major difficulty 
for the urban geographer is this progressive involvement m the detail of 
ptannmg legislation and the nature of its operation Even so such 
planning may presumably be based on an initial examination of the 
patterns mutated by free operation under market conditions and to 
that extent urban geography provides the basis from w hich planning 
moves forward 

The first two sections of ibis chapter have inihcaied that numerous 
problems surround the idea of an independent, systematic urban 
geography and it is to a consideration of some of these tint this 
conclusion must now turn 


3 MOSLEMS OF URBAN CEOGRAP1IY 

These problems which the systematic study now faces can best be 
considered under three headings They are derived not only from 
attitudes to the cily and the changing nature of the city already 
discussed but also from new views as to the internal organisation of 
geographical studies 


a The problem of identity 

It has been suggested that the emergence of regional megalopolcs puts 
in doubt the discrete urban geography which emerged m the 1950$ and 
1960s and which was depicted in chapter 1 of this book in diagram 
form It has also been indicated that the regional mode! building 


r , v, , ul DOI "‘ 5 on g r owih point policies are A Kuklimki, editor O’ 7 " 

urowtn polea and growiheenire* in regional planning U A Rtstotchlnti hrSoe Veul 
e\ftn\ Voi 5 (Paris and The Hague) A kukhnski and R peirelU, editors 

, jrovrth Poh* and regional policy Eurofvan CWimIkm tnlrt for rrsearch oni 
” !mal u ‘ mrt Vo1 3 (P*n* and The Hague) 

81 P Hall (1973) Voi 2 8 ' 
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associated with these new phenomena must impinge on the material 
dealt with in urban geography, although again this book has made 
little concession in tliat direction But even further, from within the 
mainstream or human geography itself comes a challenge to what is a 
short lned but nevertheless received tradition of dividing human 
geography into semi-discrete areas of study labelled economic 
geography, political geography, urban geography, and so on This 
problem was introduced briefly in theintroduction where reference was 
made to the paper by Peter Gould in which the case is put most 
cogently 88 Gould points to the struggle in the post war period to get 
such at ant garde courses as urban geography established in university 
departments ‘Few would object today but the irony is that just when 
everyone has comfortably settled down into new categories, these 
categories themselves have outlived their usefulness, becoming hmita 
UOns upon geographic instruction and pedagogic imagination ,M 
This view has much to justify it Gould proposes a twin orientation to 
geographical studies, spatial theory on the one hand and problem* 
solving on the other But although his rather conversational toned 
essay presents the idea, it is left unspecified in any detail Probably still 
the most convincing contribution on theoretical lines is Peter Haggett s 
classic, taxational analyst! in human geography 84 The chapter headings of 
Part One indicate the approach — movement, networks nodes 
hierarchies, surfaces The factual context or the real world situation is 
irrelcv am I ndecd, the basic principle is that these anal) tical approaches 
arc universal to all spatial situations that rent gradients should be 
studied separately in agrarian and urban geography is seen as non- 
sensical and the particularity of the present systematic approach only 
succeeds in presenting obstacles to theory formulation AH this implies 
that urban geography wall soon disappear Haggett in a later volume. 
Geography a modem synthesis 3S presents two contrasted internal struc 
tures of geography, one called ‘orthodox’, with standard systematic and 
regional sections, the other called ‘integrated The latter is reproduced 
in table 16 1 Two difficulties stand out, apart from the somewhat 
imprecise content of such categories as ‘natural resource geography’ 
The first is that it is not as easy to specify the various ‘others’ which 
appear in this scheme as in an orthodox one, but more relevant is that 
a close examination suggests that ‘spatial analysis— applied — urban 

11 P Gould (1973) The open geography curriculum, in R. J Chorley, editor 
(1973) Dirtrtions an geography (London), 253—84 

* s P Gould (1973), 269 

JV F Waggetl (t$SSj CiKoQmaC anatjsu in thtmm geogiapitj ('Conobir anu'Aew lari'f 

84 P Haggett (1972) Gngrapkj a modem rrnthrsis (New Nork), 451-4 (second 
edition, 1975 ) 
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table 16*1* The integrated structure of geography After Haggell 
{1972) 


Thewet cal 


SpaHal rnieracnon theory 
D Ifusion theory 
Others 


SPATIAL 

ANALYSIS 


Applied 


Theoret cal 

ECOLOGICAL 

ANALYSIS 

Appl ed 


REGIONAL 

COMPLEX 

ANALYSIS 


1 Theoret cal 
j Applied 


4 

4 

~ [ 


Watershed problems 
Urban problems 
Others 

Environ mental structures 
Ecosystems 
0 1 be/s 

Natural resource geography 
Hazard appra sat 

Reg anal growth theory 
Interreg onal theory 
Others 

Regional forecasting 
Regional plann ng 
Others 


problems’ may be little more than the recreation of urban geography 
in another guise The critical problem is that spatial theory is theoretic, 
and presumably deductive m approach Gould justifiably attacks a 
subject which consists of gobbets of fact to be learned by rote, but that 
is not a fair interpretation of a demand for a clear empirical content I* 
is possible to envisage a future where the spatial theorist will derive 
his generalizations and manipulate his accessible data in some remote 
underground cell, never having visited a city or experienced its 
reality, not even through the descriptions of an old fashioned regional 
geographer' Haggett’s understandable desire to guard against this, and 
Gould s inclusion of problem solving or an empirical content, can be 
seen as recreating urban geography as the student attempts to contain 
the complexity of reality by restricting the range of his empirical 
investigations 

This is of necessity an inconclusive discussion It is proper that the 
nature and content of the systematic studies in human geography 
should be challenged, and urban geography particularly is in a state of 
change Three overlapping areas of investigation have already been 
indicated in the first two sections of this conclusion the consideration 
of broader urban and regional systems, the operation of the planning 
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process and the growth of behavioural studies These impinge on urban 
geography and demand modification of its content Its separate identity 
is also challenged in a subject where spatial theory not surface form is 
seen as the heart It is possible to question whether the theoretical 
bases have been sufficiently well established, and the theoretical 
material sufficiently well assimilated, to provide a meaningful syn- 
thesized programme for geography At least there must surely be room 
both for those who seek an elusive theory and those who believe (ha! 
theory is best indicated and will be more effectively derived from a 
consideration of distributed phenomena like the tow n Perhaps in the 
end this is essentially a pedagogic topic rather than one concerned with 
a research philosophy Certainly urban geography as presented in this 
book can do much to preserve an effective balance between abstract 
theory and the uniqueness of the real townscape It also goes beyond 
the diktat of spatial theory in that it has to contain not only studies of 
the real townscape, or morphology and building types, but also to 
couch these in an evolutionary sequence The city system and the 
fabric of the town have been built up over a long period of time and to 
exclude such a perspective makes nonsense of any effective view of the 
contemporary city 

b The problem of stole 

A recent study of residential mobility concluded, ‘this paper offers 
evidence of support of a limited directional bias in residential mobility 
and offers support for King’s suggestion that emphasizing process or 
behavioural formulations in which process and structure are handled 
simultaneously will accomplish more than further attempting to 
analyse spatial structures alone ' 3S This implies that geographers must 
not only analyse spatial patterns (distributions in the old fashioned 
term), but also the bases or human behaviour which produced those 
patterns The academic issue is evident and crucial The interpretation 
of any spatial pattern leads to inferences about human behaviour, in 
the way that the behaviour of consumers was assumed in the central 
place model and inferred in empirical studies designed to illustrate the 
operation of the model But these assumptions and inferences are at all 
times open to doubt and can only be verified by specific investigation 
of the behaviour in question, that is, by study earned out not at the 
aggregate scale of the distnbution pattern, but at the level of the 


a * tV A V Clark/1 972) Some teelor representations of wlra urban residential 

mobility, in V\ P Adams and P M Helleiner, editors (1972) InlmuiUo’Utt Gcogrcphj 
1972, Papers submitted to the 22nd International Geographical Congress Canada, 
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individual This issue has been introduced in chapters 7 and 1 1 (see 
pp 132-7, 291-300) and no further elaboration is presented here 
In many ways this problem m geography replicates an earlier one 
The environmental determinism of Ratzel and his successors was not 
acceptable because, m its crude form, it was manifestly inappropriate 
for it made no allowance for the culturally based variety of human 
response In consequence a possibibst approach was derived which 
argued the necessity of considering the filter of human culture through 
which alone the man land relationship could be properly understood 
It was subsequently maintained that, with the coming of spatial 
analysis the old determinist possibibst dichotomy was irrelevant and 
as dead as the dodo a new geography had emerged But this new 
geography determinist in outlook through the assumption of economic 
man with neither individuality nor culture, has come up against the 
same problem the need to consider the motivations and decisions of 
human beings who are not necessarily economic maximizers The 
possibihsts were in their day, charged with moving into the fields of 
cultural and social anthropology and including material which met the 
stern charge of being 'not geography’ Fortunately that sort of thinking 
has largely, though far from completely, disappeared 
The human geographer is thus expected to investigate process as well 
as pattern, but this bring* him into close contact with other social 
scientists, particularly the psychologist, as in the quest for process he is 
forced to consider the foundations of human behaviour As this search 
for explanation advances it results in the phenomenon of reduction 
Harvey writes, ‘the development of general theory in the social 
sciences may well depend on such reduction The postulates ofeconomics 
may be reducible to a particular subset of postulates in psychology 
Some writers have further suggested that the basic postulates 
of psychology ought be reduced to the basic postulates of physics 
Anthropologists have also suggested that the route to a ‘‘value* 
free and truly scientific anthropology lies through studying the 
neurophysiological determinants of human behaviour The degree to 
which such reduction can take place, however, is a controversial issue, 
and even tfit is conceded that total reduction is ultimately possible, this 
is so far from being practicable at the present lime it seems irrelevant 
to the current problems of empirical enquiry ’ 17 Even so this problem of 
reduction leaves the field of geographic enquiry very ill-defined It is 
certainly possible to maintain (looking back at the dtscussion in 
chapter l) that to define an area c r "—miry that is exclusively geo* 
eranhical is a nunnnivlnt mem'y « 1 investirrati*r**n thr *nria! 
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sciences becomes multidisciplinary and none more so than the in- 
vestigation of urbanism Any subject ends where the competence of the 
investigator runs out In this way the question of identity is revived 
once again 

The difficulties of definition and content are not real problems, 
except for the academic student trying to contain his field of study The 
residual issue still remains This is the one of integrating approaches at 
different scale levels Reverting to the problem of teaching geography, 
it is possible to envisage a structure where macro-geographical theory 
and micro-geographical theory would form elements as in economics 
fn a research context tt is caster to ask questions than to provide 
solutions, but one cnucal point is that in all inv estigations the scale of 
approach must be specified and care taken to avoid the confusions that 
arise when conclusions are not scale related Indeed research tackling 
scale problems directly needs to be initiated 


e The problem oj relevante and radical geography 

Two quotations can introduce this problem The first is appropriately 
from Chairman Mao, ’If you want knowledge you must take part in 
the practice of changing reality Ifyou want to know the taste ofa pear 
you must change the pear by eating it yourself’ For a western culture 
context it is a great pity that Mao did not refer to an apple rather than 
a pear, for the follow through of the implications might have made this 
section unnecessary The second extract is from David Harv ey’s book 
Social justice and the city ‘An urbanism founded upon exploitation is a 
legacy of history A genuinely humanizing urbanism has yet to be 
brought into being It remains for revolutionary theory to chart the 
path from an urbanism based on exploitation to an urbanism appro- 
priate for the human species And it remains for revolutionary practice 
to accomplish such a transformation ’* 8 A number of partly separate 
points arise from these quotations 


(«) Learning for learning's sake The view that this revered piece of 
academic dogma is an unacceptable notion and no more than a myih 
which has been inherited from the conventions surrounding the 
education of a nineteenth-century English gentleman, is in part true 
In a very limited sense the demand that geographic work should 
now be socially applicable has little point for there are v ery few urban 
geographers who have not at some time been involved in the use of 

a * D Hmcv (I97J1 Sana! justice and the ntj (London and Baltimore), 314 
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operation of constraints derived from community intrusion in formal 
political terms either at the local or national level Competition, the 
survival of the ablest compctiior and the demise of the weakest, is 
always the key whether it be for central place status among towns For 
retail sites by entrepreneurs or for residential locations by families No 
doubt when the millenium arrives and such competition is done away 
with some geographer will need to write a very different book, critical 
discussion of the existing order will then be inconceivable for sophistry 
decrees that of perfection there can be no criticism which, like other 
aspects of Dystopia will have withered away In passing it is interesting 
to recall that in Mores Utopia all cities were identical and mirror 
images of each other for iherc was complete separation and no com 
petition Even so given something i little less then perfection and with 
the goals set by the community rather than by competing individuals 
and irresponsible interests priorities will still hav e to be identified and 
there will still be competitors for the physically limited resource of 
urban land and the advantaged locations even in the best of possible 
worlds everv thing cannot be located on the same spot and so inequality 
is written into the system in a more relevant form of environmental 
determinism This Iasi notion or the impossibility of identical location 
suggests that in futurology terms the most radical revolution of the 
sort of urban geography thiJ book sets out will not be brought about 
by political philosophies but rather by transport technologies, for 
only by these can the mtractible problem of distance be solved When 
the friction of distance is uni vers illy reduced to zero there will be no 
advantaged locations and inequality will have been eliminated But 
then there will be no towns and no urban geography 
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On attitudes to the city a most useful source is 

HANbUN O and BURCH MID j editors (19G3) 77ir historian and thr city TartHl 
e b w Me h Story of ideas (see footnote J) 

A further source is 

haddw. J k ti aha editors (1967) Wtlropahs m enst, (Itaska 111 ) Part III 
Ideological ptrsprrt us Thi ant, urban b as 

lhc modern city are dealt with in nearly every hook on 
urban sm but a readable short boot is 

MEt-MER j and EDDINGTON N a editors (1973) Urban man thr psychology of 
ur«an „/ (Ncw\ork) 

” a,yre ®f *he city the references in the footnotes should be 
consulted, part cularjy jf*. by Cotdnann and Hah (1973) (see 
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footnotes 12 and 13) A general volume which U an excellent critical commen 

berry, b J l. (1973) The human consequences of urbanisation (London) 

In relation to urban geography the paper by Gould (footnote 22) should be 
read while the whole volume in which it appears contains much that is 
relevant 

chorley, R j editor (1973) Directions in geography (London) 

Finally, two books deal with radical solutions to the problems of the city on 
two different scales For the general scale 

harvey, d (1973) Social justice and the city (London) is essential and contains 
further references For the local scale 

BONCE tv (1971) Fitzgerald geography of a reexslut on (Cambridge Mass) 
is an excellent example of the involvement of a geographer in social change 
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